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Korean Deadlines 


ROM Korea, this week, come distant but clear reminders that 

there is still no more explosive problem than that of the Far East. 

New anxieties in Europe have lately drawn attention away 
from the fact that a million and a half armed men are still poised 
behind the former Korean battlefronts.. Although diplomatic repre- 
sentatives are due to meet at Panmunjom on Monday, the Korean 
political conference itself is not yet in sight ; and next Wednesday 
the world will have crossed the deadline originally set for that con- 
ference. South Korean officials are now dropping heavy hints that 
Mr Rhee’s promise to respect the armistice is already made void by 
this delay. The question must at once be asked whether the whole 
precarious structure of agreement that halted the fighting is now in 
danger. 

Three months have passed since the signing of the armistice, and 
people may well be forgiven if they have lost track of the complex 
arrangements that it set in train. In those arrangements, and in 
the undertakings given by various parties concerned, periods of ninety, 
sixty, and thirty days were piled one on top of the other to such 
an extent that officials actually handling the affairs of Korea must 


now be working with profusely marked calendars and muttering 
“ Thirty days hath November. . . .” 


The clear, if intricate, chronological pattern envisaged in the 
armistice has been overlaid not only by subsequent agreements and 
pledges, but also by distracting divergences. As far as Britain is 
concerned, the superficial impression left on the public mind by the 
course of Korean developments since July 27th is somewhat as 
follows. First there was the exhilaration of getting the exchange of 
prisoners started. There followed a brief period of sharp exchanges 
about the sixteen-nation pledge, signed at the same time as the 
armistice but not published until August 7th, to resist any fresh Com- 
munist attack in Korea. Then, with the convening of the United 
Nations Assembly, the argument about Indian participation in the 
political conference swept all else. aside ; and, by the time that had 
died down, attention was focused on the extraordinary scene in the 
demilitarised zone, where 22,000 Chinese and Korean prisoners had 
been brought to decide their fate. 


None of these episodes was strictly relevant to the main question 
of a Korean settlement. It may, indeed, be said with some truth 
that a settlement is no nearer now than it was after the signing of 
the armistice. That does not mean that nothing has been achievéd 
since July. When the United Nations signed the armistice, it sought 
four main objectives: to stop the fighting, to rescue the prisoners 
from North Korea, to ensure that the prisoners in its own hands could 
choose where they should go, and to protect Korea from further 
ordeals. It has-been substantially successful in the first three of these 
aims, although there is disturbing evidence that the Communists have 
not produced all their prisoners ; and not until January will the men 
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now in Indian hands be set completely free. However, 
the progress made under these three headings is in 
striking contrast with the lack of motion towards a 
general settlement. Yet, paradoxically, a general settle- 
ment along the only lines that are possible in present 
circumstances would involve less definite action than 
has been required to solve the problems concerning 
prisoners. For, as things stand, the only conceivable 
‘settlement ” must take the form of the status quo ante. 
‘he peaceful reunification of Korea remains hopelessly 

t of reach. 

. 


If. then, the only prospect before Korea is a freezing 
of the present state of division, who stands to gain by 
cbstructing an agreement on those lines ? President 
Rhee evidently thinks that he does. It must never be 
forgotten that, according to his own account, he 
swallowed the armistice only because he was sure that 

1¢ Americans would join him in a new campaign if, 
the political conference, the Communists rejected 
mnification on his terms. As late as the end of Sep- 
tember, he was reaffirming that, if the conference failed 


achieve unification within ninety. days from its 
pening, 
shall naturally resume the battle for our national 


independence and 


orces now 


unity. . We expect all friendly 
in Korea will assist us towards that objective 
the Communists force us to resume the war. 
However, no assurance of such help has been given. 
en Mr Dulles hastened to meet him in August, Mr 
Rhee evidently expected, at the very least, two 
American promises: first, that United States troops 
uld be kept in Korea as long as he wanted them ; 
second, that Washington’s representatives would auto- 
matically follow South Korea’s out of the political con- 
ference after ninety days. He was given neither. In 
the mutual security pact and supplementary agreements 
that were drawn up in Seoul in August and signed in 
Washington on October rst (but which have not yet 
been ratified), the United States undertook only to act 
against any attack on South Korea, to keep troops in 
Korea only as long as it thought fit, and to withdraw 
from the conference with South Korea only if it thought 
fit. Mr Dulles made it clear that the United States 
would not automatically resume fighting after with- 
drawing from the conference ; he also explained that 
the security pact would not prevent American troops 
being taken out of Korea if a general agreement on 
withdrawal of forces was concluded. These were by 
no means the kind of automatic assurances that Mr 
Rhee had sought ; yet they sufficed to win from him 
an undertaking to respect the armistice for the time 
being. If the political conference had begun work 
before October 28th, Mr Rhee would have been bound 
to give it a fair chance for ninety days ;and that would 
at least have carried things past the vexatious business 
of “ explanations ” to prisoners. 
Blame for the fact that the conference has not yet 
started can now be laid squarely at the door of the 
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Communists. Their only response to the UN invitation 
has been to reiterate ‘conditions that they already knew 
to be unacceptable. They still insist on the attendance 
at the conference of India, Pakistan, Indonesia and 
Burma—which implies the non-attendance of South 
Korea—and on a broadening of the agenda that would 
enable China to make a Korean settlement depend on 
the satisfaction of its ambitions in other directions. It 
may well be that the United Nations would have been 
wiser to endorse Indian participation ; but that does 
not alter the fact that the Communists, by piling up 
new terms, have done their utmost to make a confer- 
ence impossible. 

In paragraph 60 of the armistice agreement, the 
military commanders recommended to the governments 
on both sides that, within three months of July 27th, 


a political conference of a higher level of both sides 
be held by representatives appointed respectively to 
settle through negotiation the questions of the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, etc, 
Apart from Communist reluctance, there has been 
nothing to prevent a conference of this character from 
being convened before October 28th. 

When the armistice was signed, it was possible to 
hope that the same factors that had led the Communists 
finally to sign it would lead them also to co-operate in 
reaching a settlement. Now, regrettably, it is clear 
that those factors do not apply. Nor is it difficult, at 
this stage, to explain the Communists’ obstructive 
attitude. The armistice relieved them from military 
pressure without weakening their iron discipline ; but 
the same relaxation of pressure produced in the non- 
Communist world a revival of many differences of 
opinion that had been suppressed only for the duration 
of the fighting. To the Communists Mr Rhee is a 
godsend ; the UN dispute over Indian participation 
was another; the friction between Americans and 
Indians in the prisoner-of-war camps a third. They 
have had considerable success in diverting attention 
to these matters and away from their own intransigence. 


* 


However, they have not yet succeeded in so embroil- 
ing their antagonists among themselves as to make a 
settlement impossible. More than one of Mr Rhee’s 
deadlines may yet be passed without disaster. The 
South Korean president has already shown signs that 
his bite is less effective than his bark ; and the recent 
demonstrations against him by the widows of his 
soldiers suggest that his army would not go into battle 
again with all the enthusiasm he desires. Again, the 
latest developments in the prison camps seem to 
indicate that the worst dangers of conflict between the 
Indians and the Americans have passed. However, the 
nations that fought side by side during the three-year 
campaign will have to stand closely together throughout 
this new time of testing. Only patience and resolution 
can bring about the first United Nations peace. 
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A Fresh Start for Kenya 


FTER twelve months of an official state of emer- 
gency and a longer period of violence and blood- 
shed, the forces of law and order in Kenya now have 
the upper hand. So much is clear from the Governor’s 
speech to the Legislative Council this week. A large 
part of it was, it is true, given up to security measures. 
But they are measures for consolidation and for pre- 
venting a recurrence of violence in areas pacified, rather 
than for carrying on the present campaign ; and the 
rest of his speech was concerned with long-term plans 
for rehabilitation and development. In the past, the 
Kenya Government has been criticised for being so 
concerned with the immediate emergency that it failed 
to show how it would tackle the deep-seated causes of 
Mau Mau once peace was restored. That criticism 
cannot be made of Sir Evelyn Baring’s speech this week. 
All this means that Mau Mau is now on the defensive, 
not that a speedy end to the emergency can be looked 
for. During the year of violence the chief sufferer has 
been the African himself. Whatever their ultimate 
object, the Mau Mau terrorists have pursued it by 
inflicting heavy casualties on their fellow Kikuyu. Their 
bands steal white farmers’ cattle, but they have con- 
centrated their killing fury on Africans. Hundreds of 
Africans have been hacked to bits, burned alive, buried 
alive, strangled and decapitated. Mau Mau’s method 
of achieving its ultimate aims is to impress on the 
Africans that it is stronger than the white man’s govern- 
ment, police and soldiers. So far it has certainly proved 
far more ruthless. 

It is significant, therefore, that part of the Governor’s 
speech was concerned with impressing on the Kikuyu 
that the Government has more power than Mau Mau’s 
leaders. The drastic penalty of forfeiture of their lands 
is to be imposed both on those convicted of offences 
showing them to be closely concerned with the direction 
of Mau Mau and on certain gang leaders still at large. 
This land will be put to public purposes—for schools, 
clinics or agricultural experiment. A penalty of this 
gravity shows that there are certain Mau Mau leaders 
whom the Government considers irreclaimable. Equally 
impostant are the measures proposed to reclaim the 
thousands of Kikuyu who have gone back to the 
reserve and all those who have become the shuttlecock 
between security measures. and terror tactics, shifted 
from place to place, evicted from one because they are 
believed to be tainted with Mau Mau and unable, for 
the same reason, to enter another. The Commissioner 
for Community Development has been put in charge 
of a special “ rehabilitation department ” which, apply- 
ing the tactics used in Malaya, will attempt to win back 
those “‘ whose minds have been polluted with Mau Mau 
propaganda.” For the Kikuyu reserve itself the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner will be given a special staff to 
undertake the work of reconstruction and of maintain- 
ing peace. The Governor also gave the welcome 


promise that loyal Kikuyu will be encouraged to play 
a part in the restoration of their homeland. In the 
remarkable growth of the Kikuyu home guard Mau 
Mau produced its own “ antibody,” and the Kenya 
Government has wisely recognised that, given encour- 
agement and trust, these Kikuyu can be of more use in 
combating the poison of Mau Mau than an increase 
in the police and security forces. 


*. 


These, then, are the-main measures for restoring and 
enforcing security. But they cannot be completely 
successful without a long-term plan for building up 
Kenya’s resistance to another such attack. Although 
it has been the Africans who have borne the brunt of 
Mau Mau’s savagery, the Europeans cannot disclaim 
responsibility for the fact that it existed and for the 
ease with which it obtained a hold. They have assumed 
the leadership of the colony and prided themselves on 
it ; yet Mau Mau can be regarded as the result of their 
failure, extending over many years, to understand 
African feelings and to take responsibility for the effects 
of European civilisation on African culture. The 
settlers have consistently blamed the Africans for “ not 
measuring up to the job,” for lack of gratitude, for 
unteachability. But, in reality, this attitude condemns 
the settlers, who are supposed to supply the wisdom 
and forethought of the leading race. The Kikuyu 
became increasingly overcrowded in their reserve, but 
not enough was done to find them more land, to teach 
them better husbandry, or to find them» alternative 
employment. Between them, the European communi- 
ties in Kenya, official and unofficial alike, failed to see 
that the situation had become intolerable in Kikuyu- 
land. Because the Kikuyu reserve abuts on the white 
highlands, the contrast between the two areas made 
that failure visible to African eyes. The immense 
difficulty of the race problem is not an excuse. Settlers 
and officials took it on, of their own free will, by the act 
of going to Kenya. 

Settlers as well as officials have, therefore, to shoulder 
responsibility for Kenya’s future once the emergency 
is over. The work of economic expansion and social 
reform, which was started immediately after the war, 
will have to be carried on at an accelerated rate, even 
though it will mean higher taxation. Broadly, the pro- 
cess has been to teach the growing African population 
better methods of cultivation, while meeting any deficit 
in subsistence agriculture from the more efficient large- 
scale farming of the highlands ; to improve African 
education and training; to find and settle, where 
possible, more cultivable land by irrigation or clear- 
ance; and finally to provide, through the steady 
industrial expansion of the country, alternative employ- 
ment for the Africans who have moved to the towns: 
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Sir Evelyn Baring enlarged upon this programme in 
his speech to the Legislative Council. In particular, 
he announced that in the highlands the system of 
squatters will be replaced where possible by cottage 
labour. Africans will live in small groups of houses on 
the farms where they work, forming in some instances 
small villages which can be provided with essential 
services. He also dealt with the measures needed to 
_ enable the Kikuyu reserve to support an increasing 
Kikuyu population, and he mentioned an experiment in 
consolidating land ho!dings by giving efficient farmers 
special land titles. 

The difficulty about this programme is that it will 
be very costly, and even if financial help is forthcoming 
from Britain—as the Governor suggested—it will take 
a long time to put into effect. Each remedy, moreover, 
brings problems of its own. For instance, in spite of 
the emergency industrial development is still going on ; 
but it cannot provide jobs fast enough for all the 
Africans displaced from the reserves and it creates a 
shocking housing shortage for those who do find 
employment. Moreover, there is a particular difficulty 
in finding land for the resettlement of the surplus 
Kikuyu population. Irrigation of land on the Tana 
river may cost {200 an acre or, say, {£600 to {800 to 
settle one family. This compares with the investment 
of £25 per acre which Mr L. G. Troup estimated to be 
necessary in order to raise the production of the Euro- 
pean highlands (exclusive of plantation crops) from 
{6,645,000 to £28 million. To bring technology to 
bear in conditions of modern and of primitive farming 
are two completely different things. 

Yet there is no alternative but to persevere, and to 
hope that Kenya’s problem can be solved by all-round 
development of the colony’s economic resources, which 
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are great and still in some ways unassessed. Mr Troup 
reported, for example, that production in the highlands 
could be tripled in ten years ; and the geological survey 
is producing some hopeful results. But it is doubtful 
how far this development can go on until trust, respec: 
and social harmony are restored between the races. Al! 
communities should accept the fact that Kenya needs 
the presence, indefinitely, of an industrial and agricul- 
tural managerial cadre of Europeans. 

To put it bluntly, the process of “ rehabilitation,” 
which is to be applied to the Kikuyu, will mutatis 
mutandis have to be applied to the other races as well. 
and it is unfortunate that no recognition of this appeared 
in the Governor’s speech. He took the Africans to 
task for adhering to Mau Mau and for believing thai 
prosperity could come without their having to work 
hard for it. But he made no suggestions for a change 
of attitude in the Europeans. “Yet a new outlook on 
leadership is clearly called for. Throughout East and 
Central Africa, there are a surprising number of African 
political leaders who remain quite moderate in their 
views. But when they ask for a progressive imple- 
mentation of “ partnership” between white and black, 
they mean what they say. If these “ moderate ” leaders 
find themselves, as an African has put it, “ talking down 
a toy telephone” into unreceptive white ears, they will 
lose heart and probably be replaced by much tougher 
elements. Once that happens, the Europeans, so few 
in numbers, will find themselves in an exceedingly 
difficult position. There have fortunately been some 
signs that Kenya’s year of terror has persuaded men of 
all races to look at their country from a new angle. The 
Kenya Government’s measures will have to be inspired 


by this new vision if they are to lead to peace as well as 
economic advance. 


Storm over Livestock 


N EAT has become the crucial test of the Govern- 

ment’s general policy of stopping state trading in 
food and letting the mechanisms of the market operate 
for farm produce, while honouring the obligations to 
farmers embodied in the Agriculture Act of 1947. The 
test is, indeed, the proper one. Livestock is the branch 
of British farm production where consumers stand to 
gain most from the restoration of a market which would 
reflect for producers the wide variety of their individual 
tastes and pockets. But livestock marketing is also the 
matter on which the National Farmers’ Union feels 
most strongly. After its advertising at the Conservative 
conference, the issue is being thrashed over again in 
the departments; if the Government has not yet made 
up its mind, it must do so quite soon, since the 
intention of removing controls and mieat rationing next 
summer has become known and could not now be set 


aside without doing the Government considerable harm 
politically. 


There is no question of restoring a free market and 
leaving the farmers’ incomes to be determined solely 
by it. At the least, they will also have a system of 
deficiency payments, under which the Government 
would promise to bridge any gap between the average 
prices prevailing on the market and the minimum prices 
endorsed by the Government in its annual review of 
the agricultural position. This method gives to the 
farmer the minimum of security which he rightly 
expects without taking from the consumer any of the 
benefits of a free market. It is already being applied 
to the marketing of cereals and it is equally applicable 
in principle to the marketing of livestock, where its use 
has been commended by the representatives of the meat 
trades. The National Farmers’ Union, however, has 


flatly declared that it will not tolerate a system of 
deficiency payments for livestock—although what right 


it has to make such a threat, or how it could be enforced, 
remains obscure, 
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The union has now brought forward a new scheme 
of its own for livestock marketing. This provides for 
two alternative methods of marketing to exist side by 
side, for an experimental period of three years or so ; 
meanwhile the situation would be reviewed by a new 
committee of inquiry. Under one alternative, live cattle 
and sheep would be bought from the farmers at fixed 
prices by the Government, and then sold by the 
Government at auctions. Under the other alternative— 
the one the farmers prefer and hope will eventually 
prevail—tlivestock would be dispatched directly to 
slaughterhouses and sold on a dead-weight basis to a 
producers’ marketing board, which would have exclu- 
sive responsibility for its subsequent disposal. Pigs 
would be dealt with solely by the second method. 

The union blandly describes these proposals as a 
compromise, when they are in fact nothing of the sort. 
They are a nice example of the heads-we-win, tails-you- 
lose philosophy. The proposed restoration of livestock 
auctions is apparent, not real. A market with the 
Government as sole seller would not reward the farmer 
who produces what the consumer wants when he most 
wants it. It would transfer the risks of marketing to 
the Government, leaving it to carry any loss incurred at 
the livestock auctions and also, presumably, to make 
good any deficit incurred by the producer marketing 
board. On pigs, which are not to be entrusted to even 
a nominal free market, the loss would presumably be 
substantial. 


* 


Ministers surely cannot take these proposals seriously, 
except for the light which they shed on the farmers’ 
state of mind. Even on this point, however, it is 
important that the signs be read aright. Without 
question, most—not all—farmers have a genuine horror 
of returning to the type of free market in livestock which 
existed before the war. Their bargaining position 
vis-a-vis the butchers was then weak. The market 
situation today is fundamentally altered. The con- 
sumption of meat is still below its prewar level, yet with 
full employment and the redistribution of incomes the 
potential demand is almost certainly higher than before 
the war. And while the volume of meat imports will 
no doubt fluctuate with prices and the state of the 
balance of payments, the quantity is unlikely to be 
greater and may often be less than before the war. As 
long, therefore, as they can produce meat at prices 
bearing some reasonable relation to other prices, British 
farmers will generally face a sellers’ rather than a 
buyers’ market; and the greater their efficiency in 
meeting . consumers’ requirements the better still 
become their prospects. In such changed conditions, 


the farmers’ preference for fixed prices, insulating them 
from the market, must be regarded as an unrealistic 
failure to see the possibilities open to them. 

Though farmers often talk as if prewar auctions and 
butchers’ rings were the same thing, it is doubtful 
whether the power of the rings was often great or con- 
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tinuous. In a sellers’ market it cannot be—unless the 
NFU succeeds in reviving it by the scheme for making 
the Government the sole seller, in which case the buyers 
might indeed seek to combine. Moreover, quite apart 
from the state of demand and supply, the effect of the 
long period of control will almost certainly be to reduce 
the number of small livestock markets, where the rings 
exerted their pressure. The legacy of control also 
suggests that the farmers who dislike auctions will enjoy 
increasing scope for contractual sales direct to slaughter- 
houses. 

Behind the markets, moreover, there would lie the 
system of deficiency payments which—however much 
farmers may fume about it—would give them a real 
measure of protection that they did not enjoy before 
the war. It is true that, since the payments have to 
be averaged out over the whole range of livestock 
transactions, they cannot be used to guarantee a specific 
price to any individual producer. But to ask for more 
is to say that the farmer who is less efficient than- his 
fellows in satisfying the market ought not to get any 
less in consequence, This is the spirit of self-protection 
run riot, at the expense of the efficient producer as well 
as the public. Deficiency payments give a perfectly 
good guarantee of profitable returns to the average run 
of farmers. To provide more than that is to deny the 
virtues of competition. And to deny the virtues of 
competition, even for the sake of votes in rural con- 
stituencies, would surely be to take the life out of the 
Conservative Party in the long run, even if not to dis- 
credit it in the short run. 

That the farmers’ fears of free marketing are un- 
reasonable does not, of course, make them less real. 
But it is curious that while trade unionists and industrial 
employers are continually being asked to abandon pre- 
war prejudices and restrictive practices, Bourbonism 
among farmers is so widely accepted. The Govern- 
ment is understandably afraid of an open breach with 
the farmers. Quite apart from the electoral reper- 
cussions of such an event (which are probably greatly 
exaggerated), its agricultural policy is based on close 
co-operation with the farmers’ representatives. ‘The 
extreme sanction of the farmers’ displeasure would 
presumably be wholesale resignations from the county 
agricultural committees. And this oss of confidence 
might be reflected, it is said, in reduced investment 
and perhaps even in an actual fall in output. 

But if these dangers cannot be ignored, they seem 
to get more weight at Westminster than they warrant. 
The NFU’s bark is habitually much stronger than its 
bite, and it is open to question how far its intransigence 
might be matched by the resistance of ordinary farmers. 
In any event, it is surely not beyond the Government’s 
power to dispel most of their fears. The protection 
given by a deficiency payments system is obvious 
enough if Ministers have courage to expound it. There 
would have to be also, no doubt, some generous initial 
gesture. Fortunately, demand is strong enough to 
make it reasonable to promise that for two or three 
years at least the standard prices for cattle and sheep 
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would not be reduced below the present guaranteed 
prices—though the same promise cannot be given for 
pigs. 

The Government can also sincerely accept the 
farmers’ case, and at least save the NFU’s face, to the 
extent of agreeing that the prewar system of marketing 
was responsible for some unfairness, waste and 
inefficiency. It would be entirely right to attempt to 
improve the physical facilities for marketing, and to 
this end an independent regulatory committee should 
be set up. It would be responsible for grading all live- 
stock, on either hoof or hook at the farmer’s wish, ‘in 
order to provide an independent guide for both buyers 
and sellers ; it should have licensing powers, controlling 
the number and location of markets and slaughter- 
houses ; and it should be generally charged with respon- 
sibility for suggesting ways of improving distribution. 

Without doubt the farmers will also expect the 
Government to honour its election pledges by permit- 
ting the formation of a producers’ marketing board. 
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The farmers claim that they can improve the efficiency 
of the livestock industry by devising sounder methods 
of marketing and slaughtering. There is every reason 
for letting them try to do so, but not for giving them 
statutory powers to compel all producers and distri. 
butors to join their scheme. Producer-controlled 
marketing monopolies were a desperate and unfortunate 
expedient of prewar depression, quite unjustified in the 
changed circumstances of today. It would, however. 
be reasonable and timely to amend the Agricultura! 
Marketing Acts so as to assist the formation of pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives on a voluntary basis. 

These considerations are secondary to the main issue. 
The advantages of a free market, which it is the Govern- 
ment’s aim to realise, cannot possibly be reaped under 
the farmers’ proposals or indeed under any scheme that 
has yet been advanced save that of deficiency payments. 
The Government’s task should be to hold firm to the 
principle of free markets while giving farmers those 
assurances that are reasonable and adequate. 


On Israel’s Frontier 


NCE again the Palestine problem has been thrust 

on public attention in brutal and frightening 

fashion, and last Monday the Security Council returned 

without enthusiasm to the persistent question—how is 

there to be a modus vivendi between Jew and Arab 

unless it is imposed and maintained from outside by 
unchallengeable force ? 

The question is revived by an outrageous act of 
violence on the part of the Israelis. On the night of 
October 14th, they violated their frontier with Jordan 
in retaliation for a stream of Arab violations on a scale 
smaller but so steady that they have sapped the morale 
and snapped the nerves of the Jews. A heavily armed 
Israel force crossed the frontier, penetrated into the 
heart of a village called Qibya, burnt and demolished 
over forty houses and killed forty-two men, women and 
children ; it also shelled two other villages. Qibya lies 
in the frontier region where nerves are tautest— the area 
of low hills adjoining Israel’s wasp-waist opposite 
Qalgilya, where Arab territory comes to within 10 miles 
of the sea, and where Arab villages are at their most 
destitute because they have lost their former lands and 
livelihood in the coastal plain. : 

By a coincidence, a second major frontier trouble has 
come to a head simultaneously in the dispute over 
sharing the waters of the Jordan river and its tributary 
the Yarmuk. At Lake Huleh, in the extreme north, 
the Israelis have long been draining marshes which 
border with Syria, for the purpose of land settlement, 
power development, and preventing loss of water by 
evaporation. By providing this extra water they claim 
that they will enhance their right to future privileges. 
The scheme has entailed digging a new channel which 
must run through a zone at present demilitarised. 
Lately, the new chairman of the United Nations 





Armistice Commission, the Danish General Bennike, 
has ruled that this channel is an unfair diversion of 
water and that digging must stop. His order has been 
defied and, in consequence, the United States Govern- 
ment has deferred allocation to Israel of urgently needed 
sums made available under the Mutual Security Act. 
According to Mr Dulles, this decision has nothing to 
do with the Qibya attack but resulted from the 
“cumulative effect” of evidence that the Israeli 
Government defies such UN rulings as do not suit it. 
He was doubtless thinking also of its recent decision 
to move its foreign office to Jerusalem despite a Trustee- 
ship Council injunction not to prejudice that city’s 
future status ; and despite the advice he gave during his 
Middle Eastern tour. All told, considerable provoca- 
tion has been given, and the Israelis have only them- 
selves to thank if other tempers besides their own have 
reached the state of exasperation expressed in the 
British and American Notes delivered this week. 

The crux of the water problem is the disposition of 
both Jews and Arabs to put politics before economics, 
that is to say, to persist with separate schemes that were 
described in The Economist of June 20th. Since then 
Washington, which would have been the principal 
source of funds for both schemes, has produced a “ com- 
prehensive desk study by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority ” which, being a plan of unified development 
for the region, ignores politics and is an engineer’s 
dream. It is safe to predict that neither government 
will like this as much as a scheme entirely within its 
own control ; but since neither can finance even its own 
scheme without western aid, whoever paid the piper 
could to some extent call the tune. A settlement of 


this matter is feasible only if such pressure is exercised 
effectively and persistently from outside. 
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The human situation in the other danger zone—the 
frontier settlements and villages to the north and south 
of Qalqilya—is one the full tragedy of which no “ desk 
study’ can convey. On the Jewish side of the frontier, 
where the land is flat and the soil fertile, there lie 
sprinkled like orderly clusters of lump sugar the endless 
little white or corrugated aluminium homes that are 
Jewish agricultural settlements. They house new and 
often inexperienced farmers, pampered by the Jewish 
Agency, which is the body responsible for persuading 
newcomers to take to agriculture. These settlers have, 
on the whole, much better tools than the previous 
owners of these frontier fields, but they are not yet such 
natural or skilled farmers. 

The Arabs on the other side of the border are 
crowded into villages which contain perhaps twice or 
three times their normal complement because they have 
taken in refugee cousins or friends. These villages have 
lost their lands in the plain and with them all, or nearly 
all, their prosperity. Their inhabitants are not refugees 
in the UN sense of the term, because they have not lost 
their homes ; therefore they do not receive UN rations. 
They exist on meals of vetch and on occasional distribu- 
tions of soup and clothing from Christian missionaries. 
Everywhere there is unemployment, overcrowding and 
starvation. 

Unequal economic conditions on either side of a 
frontier are a proverbial source of international trouble. 
When, as here, the frontier is marked only by white 
stones across which all can behold the inequality, and 
when the lands on the richer side used to belong to the 
men on the poorer one, tragedy ensues. The dis- 
possessed cross the line to help themselves to what they 
regard as their rightful property. These forays by 
individual Arabs take place almost nightly: the booty is 
a piece of roofing, a length of metal piping, a sack 
of oranges, or even perhaps a mule. Destitute men will 
risk their lives for such things: if caught, they are 
likely to be shot ; if surprised, they defend themselves 
and may well commit murder. On the Jewish side these 
incursions are dreaded by the frontier settler. He is 
new to farming, and his daily burden is multiplied by 
the necessity of bringing in every piece of equipment 
every night. 


* 


The Israel Government argues that there are far more 
Arab than Jewish violations of the frontier. This is 
true. Between June, 1952, and June, 1953, the Mixed 
Armistice Commission ruled against Jordan in 159 cases 
and against Israel in only 25. But number can be out- 
weighed by scale. The Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion’s list of incidents contains many such as that in 
which an Arab peasant, taking a short cut from field to 
field in daylight across a tongue that is now Israel, 
was challenged by nine Israel soldiers, started to run, 
and was out of hand shot dead from behind. It would 
take many such incidents to offset deliberate army 
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onslaughts on whole villages. Admittedly the Mau 
Mau climate created by Arab incursions is an immense 
strain on Israel’s settlers, and threaten the economy of 
the country. This is why retaliation is officially planned 
and executed. 

About Qibya, Mr Ben Gurion has broadcast the 
equivocal statement that the attackers were frontier 
Settlers mad with rage at recent murders, since “ not a 
single army unit was absent from its base on the night 
of the attack.” General Bennike, by contrast, mentioned 
on his way through Beirut this week that inquiry had 
proved that regular forces were engaged. The world 
awaits his evidence. The force that conducted a similar 
though smaller attack on the village of Falama, near 
Qalgilya, in April were soldiers ; for when forced to 
retreat they left behind them the kind of equipment— 
for example, a Bangalore torpedo—not available to 
settlers. Israeli army officers, if asked about the raids, 
have till now explained with commendable frankness 
that they are needed to keep up the morale of the 

settlers. They 

== ee strike, they say, 

“io 15 20 25 MUtS o not so much to 

yee frighten Arabs— 

who are destitute 

beyond  frighten- 

ing — as to re- 

assure their own 
people. 

These facts are 
enough to show 
how constant is 
the pattern of pos- 
sible pacification 
in Palestine. Only 
force applied from 
outside can 
achieve it. Dis- 
tasteful though it 
is to those who apply it, this was the only recipe for 
quiet living throughout the years of the British 
mandate ; and so it remains today. Bitterness of feeling 
between Jew and Arab is greater now than it has ever 
been. The only prospect of abating it is for the western 
powers to strengthen their Anglo-French-American 
Declaration of May, 1950 (which simply said that there 
shall be no forcible change of the frontier) and to 
dictate, if necessary themselves to man, a permanent 
frontier line. Unless they do so, grave consequences 
will follow. Arab and Israel forces will grow, as they 
are growing this week, on either side of the armistice 
frontier. The prospect of peace will be hopeless and 
so, also, will be the conversion of both Israel and Jordan 
into viable states. Without peace both must live on 
western charity. Arab refugees, nearly a million strong, 
will remain indefinitely on the West’s ration list and 
payroll, or else will die of starvation. What, too, will 
become of the next generation of Israelis if their leaders 
encourage at home a violence that they feel bound to 
condemn abroad ? 
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Doubts on Guiana 


A ORE facts are now unlikely to settle for most people 
M the controversy over British Guiana. The Govern- 
ment’s White Paper, published after the reassembly of 
Parliament on Tuesday, confirms in greater detail much 
that the Colonial. Office had already said. It leaves little 
doubt in the mind of any objective person that the dismissed 
ministers were both disaffected and incompetent, and that 
they used their offices to further party political ends rather 
than to act as a government set on improving the present 
state of the colony. That they had Communist affiliations 

also pretty clear. But the White Paper contains nothing 
approaching “ proof ” that a definite plot was being hatched, 
in order to overthrow the constitution and set up a Com- 
munist government, This may simply reflect the nature 
of Communist plots; they are not easy things to track 
down. But since the Government’s early pronouncements 
rested the case on the existence of a plot, the White Paper 
has not cleared up many people’s doubts. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, Mr Lyttelton 
was most effective in arguing against the alternatives to 
suspending the constitution that some of the Government’s 
critics have suggested. He showed how difficult it would 
be either to take any legal action against the Ministers 
themselves or to make continuous use of the Governor’s 
reserved powers. But this still leaves the main point 
unsettled and, though the debate was still in progress when 
this issue of The Economist went to press, the Government 
plainly had not satisfied the Opposition. The policy of the 
People’s Progressive Party seems to have been one of 
attrition rather than of immediate coup, and it presented 
Mr Lyttelton with a conundrum fortunately more familiar 
m this country to political philosophers than to politicians: 
at what point should those who believe in liberty restrict, 
im self-defence, the actions of those who do not believe in 
liberty ? 

If there are legitimate doubts about his action, it is 
still up to the critics to outline another policy with 
a better chance of success. Those who say that the 
Governor's reserved powers were sufficient to meet the needs 
of the case have yet to show how a constitutional expedient 
designed to minimise the incompetence and inexperience of 
ministers could be used to counteract a deliberate policy 
of bad faith and obstruction. Nevertheless, Mr Lyttelton’s 
drastic remedy will be vindicated only if the colony’s pro- 
gress along the hard road to self-government is not long 
delayed. The test is a severe one, for it will not be easy 
for more reasonable local politicians to build up a popular 
following as long as the leaders of the PPP are able to 
assist their own cause by exploiting their “ martyrdom.” 
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Notes ‘of the Week 





Lugano Lobbying 


HE latest western Note to Moscow is conciliatory : 
T style and contains a significant concession. Instead 0! 
repeating the long-standing western demand that talks on 
Germany must start with the topic of all-German elections. 
it suggests that the conference in Lugano proposed fo: 
November oth “should enable the Soviet Government \ 
state jts views on any aspect of the German and Austrian 
questions which it may wish to present.” The western 
delegates would presumably stand firm, if the conferenc« 
took place, on the need to hold free elections before there 
was any discussion of the terms of a peace treaty; but 
Molotov may none the less think that he has won a point 
and feel encouraged to hold out for more. 

There is no evidence that Moscow is anxious for a confer- 
ence so long as the Communist position in Germany is so 
manifestly weak. ‘It would be different if the East German 
Communists could induce West Germans to meet them and 
discuss formation of a provisional, nominated all-German 
government, such as Moscow wants. So far, however, all 
efforts to create a German pressure group that would serve 
Soviet purposes at a peace conference have failed. While 
this state of affairs continues it must be expected that 
Molotov will agree to a conference only to encourage dissen- 
sion in western ranks, a tactic in which he may count on 
influential French support. 

The western powers have dealt logically and fairly with 
the Soviet proposal for another five-power conference that 
would discuss all sorts of causes of international tension. 
They point out that they have already agreed to the political 
conference on Korea in the form proposed by the Com- 
munists, and China will be represented at the Panmunjom 
meeting that is to make the arrangements. Disarmament, 
like other matters raised by Moscow, is already on the 
agenda of the UN General Assembly ; and, of course. 
diplomatic channels are always there to be used. The idea 
that the Soviet will to peace is being frustrated by red 
tape and striped pants is merely comic. 


Security and Conspiracy 


for the desire to make things easier for Malenkov 
and Molotov is taking curious forms, especially in 
European comment. The fact is being forgotten that 


Moscow was obstinate about Germany, hysterical about 
America, and rude to Britain long before German rearma- 
ment, Nato or European unity were serious factors. It is 
exceptional to see any suggestion that free Europe, as well 
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as the Soviet Union, needs reassurances about its security ; 
and seldom is there any acknowledgment that its persistent 
and avowed conspiracy against the free world is a matter on 
which Britain, above all powers, is entitled to seek assur- 
ances from the Kremlin, which conducts diplomacy with 
one hand and international agitation with the other. 


One wonders whether Sir Winston Churchill has 
recently called for a report on the activities of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and their relation to events 
in Africa and Asia. If he did so he would doubtless be 
shown Pravda’s recent praises of the work done by that 
body in fostering colonial strikes and “ liberation move- 
ments,” or the arguments of the Moscow press that what 
has happened and is happening in China is the model for 
ali colonial revolutions. It is a subject on which he used to 
feel and express himself strongly ; indeed, one of the very 
few reasons for supporting the idea that he should meet 
Soviet statesmen alone lies in the hope that he might 
explain to Malenkov and others that they must not expect 
an understanding with the West if they are hoping for the 
early collapse of thé capitalist system and its alliance. They 
cannot have their peace and break it. Nor can they hope 
to pick off the allies of the United States one by one. It is 
to make clear points such as these that informal talks at 
Sir Winston’s level might be useful ; and it would, of course, 
be helpful to learn more about the thinking of Stalin’s suc- 
cessors. There, however, the pros end ; for if these men 
want serious negotiation, the Lugano offer gives them full 
opportunity. 


Return with Zest 


ARLIAMENT has resumed with a zest not wholly due to 
P the physical and nervous refreshment of a ten week 
recess. The Government has gained confidence from the 
restoration to health of Sir Winston Churchill, Mr Eden 
and Mr Macmillan who, quite apart from their importance 
within the Cabinet, are probably its three most polished 
Parliamentarians. They provide renewed strength where 
it is most needed, on the floor of the House of Commons. 
All three were promptly tested, for between them they 
practically monopolised the despatch box for the first 80 
minutes after reassembly. It is too early to reach firm 
conclusions but for the moment all three men seem able to 
play their important roles. 


The Opposition returned to Westminster anxious to show 
off its new-found unity and sense of direction and it 
quickly chose, in the Trieste and Guiana crises, two issues 
on which to show its mettle. Whether these were well 
chosen time will show, but Labour MPs are already faced 
with a threat to the accord reached at Margate. Mr Bevan 
is challenging Mr Morrison in the election for the deputy 
leadership of the Parliamentary Party. This must partially 
revive the former personal bitterness and undo much of the 
harmony recently achieved. 


To the items of political interest expected to engage 
Parliament’s attention—Trieste, Guiana and the Evans case 
—the Government made an unexpected addition when Sit 
Winston Churchill announced the abandonment of the plan 
to restore the university seats in the House of Commons. As 
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restoration was firmly promised in the last two Conservative 
election manifestos, Sir Winston understandably had to 
accept a good deal of ribaldry from his opponents. No one, 
however, seemed to notice at the time that he was at pains 
to specify that what he was dropping was restoration in the 
House of Commons. The possibility of university repre- 
sentatives sitting in a reformed House of Lords—an idea 
taken up in the recent Bow Group pamphliet—is therefore 
not excluded. There seems no chance of the Government 
being able to give this problem early legislative attention, 
but the Conservatives retain a general desire to revise the 
composition of the House of Lords much on the lines dis- 
cussed at the all-party talks in 1948. The proposals then 
agreed could without difficulty comprehend a block of 
University representatives. 


Tory Infiltration 


HERE is no reason to disbelieve the Tories when they 
T say that their councils of conservative trade unionists 
are not designed to “ undermine or impair in any way the 
necessary and legitimate functions of the TUC.” The 
councils, as the Conservative Central Office pointed out 
last week, are neither new nor industrial. Mr Harold 
Watkinson, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour, has described them as part of his party’s domestic 
organisation ; and that is what they seem to be, however 
loudly Mr Morgan Phillips may protest that they comprise 
“4 great army of industrial secret agents,” all working for 
the Tory party. 

The Tories want to loosen the trade union movement’s 
intimate connection with the party that it helped to found 
more than fifty years ago. They hope to do so by encour- 
aging the Tory “ minority opinion ” within that movement. 
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Mr Phillips sought to blacken the plan by comparing it to 
Communist infiltration, and it%is perfectly true that the 
Communists have tried to do the same, although with more 
But neither party has yet tried to form a trade 
union movement of its own. The very thought is absurd 
in a country where the unions have gained so much by their 
unity. In Britain, unlike France, the trade unions- are 
united and will stay united, even though some trade 
Tory and a few Communist while the 
majority vote Labour. What the Conservatives are trying 
to do is to convert the unions from within. The conversion 
process, as they see it, can best be done by Conservative 
working men who know their party’s policy. If these 
working men are encouraged to consult together in the 
trade unionists’ councils they can not only learn the party’s 
policy but also help to form it by transmitting their 
suggestions from the workshop to the “ Trade Unionists’ 
National Advisory Committee.” This committee, as Mr 
Harold Watkinson emphasised at the Tory conference at 
Margate, can advise the executive committee of the National 
Union, which is the Conservatives’ nearest equivalent to 
the Labour party’s national executive. 

Such a piece of organisation is perfectly logical and 
probably has its Communist equivalent. It may not suit 
Mr Phillips, but it is legitimate and has never been secret. 
The Keatinge Committee’s report, which provoked Mr 
Phillips’ wrath, put the issue plainly enough. 


success. 


unionists vote 


The winning of the next election by a working 
majority may well depend on the party’s capacity to retain 
and increase its influence among trade unionists. Moderate 
trade unionists are looking for a lead and the opportunity 
was never greater. 

It is votes that the Tories are after, not the trade union 
movement, and Mr Tom O’Brien, of all people, is not well 
placed to complain because other people are seeking to alter 
the political fixation of the unions. 


Strike against Efficiency 


Ty HE strike that has this week threatened to bring most 

4. iransport in London to an early standstill, for lack of 
fuel, has no shadow of justification. The strikers; who 
are the drivers of oil and petro] tankers, have been acting 
without the support of their union. 

Ostensibly, the men’s chief demand is that they should 
not have to work with non-union labour, and they. have 
thrown in a claim for an extra 10s. a week. But the real 
motive for the strike seems to bean attempt to resist the 
oi] companies’ efforts to rationalise the distribution of oil 
and petrol. The companies want to handle with their own 
lerries only the biggest loads, distributing these to large 
depots.. Local contractors and agents would then be used 
to parcel out the. small. deliveries, The companies also 
want to eliminate as far as possible the mate who sits 
almost uselessly beside. the driver. On these points they 
have been negotiating, properly and cautiously, with the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. But the men, 
fearing that the new afrangements would mean fewer jobs, 
less overtime, and lower pay from the local contractors 
than they have been getting from the oil companies, have 
taken matters into their own hands. Their wage claim 
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itself is an additional gesture against their own union 
leaders, who were in negotiation with the employers abou: 
an offer of 5s. 6d., conditional on an agreement abou: 
unnecessary mates. 


The public, in short, has been threatened with great 
inconvenience and a breakdown of food distribution largely 
because a few thousand men, by-passing their own leaders 
are resisting measures to raise productivity. It will di 
great damage if this kind of blackmail is allowed to suc 
ceed. Firmness on the part of the employers should be 
matched by strong union condemnation of the rebels. ‘Th« 
use of troops to drive the tankers would certainly be 
legitimate if it is the only way to keep food distributors’ 
vans and other essential services working. 


Case for Delay in Trieste 


IME has not, so far, made the situation in Trieste any 
easier. The London meeting of Mr Eden, Mr Dulles 
and M. Bidault has come and gone without providing 
any pronouncement about their next move except to invite 
the Italians and Jugoslavs to a conference. Plainly there 
ought to be such a conference, but the Italians are refusing 
to attend unless the British and Americans first carry out 
their promise to let them have Zone A. Marshal Tito, on 
the other hand, says adamantly that if there is to be a con- 
ference—as he originally suggested—then it must be with- 
out prior conditions of any sort. . Since this is, in fact, the 
only basis on which it could reasonably be held the centre 
of the deadlock lies for the present in Rome. 


Politicians and statesmen often give the impression that 
they must have something up their sleeves. They could 
not, it seems to the public, be so foolish as to embark on 
some of the courses they choose, unless they know more than 
can be revealed to the outside world. Unhappily, history 
shows time and again that there was not, after all, more up 
the sleeve than met the eye. It seems almost incredible 
that Italy should have. been promised Zone A in such 
public fashion without very great care being taken to see 
what Belgrade’s reaction would be. If Marshal Tito did 
not appear likely to react as strongly as he has done, one 
of the factors that may have prompted him to do so and 
might have been better anticipated, is the approach of the 
elections now due in Jugoslavia next month. Communist 
elections are customarily dismissed in the West as deceit, 
but Marshal Tito is known to consider them impor- 
tant. The allies, therefore, having postponed their move 
in the Trieste question until well after the Italian elections. 
would have been well advised to wait until the Jugoslavs 
had gone to the polls. As it is, Marshal Tito has felt it 
necessary to indulge in the sort of talk that was common 
among dictators in the thirties, so making himself more 
popular than he has been since the break with Moscow 
and the Cominform. 


Unless Signor Pella, the Italian prime minister, can 
retract—which is unlikely—it seems that the question of 
the meeting may have to be postponed till after the Jugoslav 
elections. Provided that the allies\geassure the people of 
Trieste that their troops will not leave meanwhile, a delay 
of this kind might let tempers cool. 
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Opening Day in Bonn 


HE most unhappy member of Dr Adenauer’s new 
T coil must be the Minister of Finance, Dr Schaeffer. 
In spite of his warnings that there must be economies in 
view of a serious uncovered budget deficit, the cabinet has 
been enlarged to nineteen members, four more than before. 
The fact that some of the new ministers are without 
portfolios is hardly likely to prevent them from setting up 
new bureaucracies in the already over-governed Federal 
state. This inflation in jobs was necessary in order to 
accommodate all the various claimants from the coalition 
parties, and to ensure that more attention is paid to social 
welfare. A newcomer, the refugee party (BHE or 
All-German Block) had opted for Dr Adenauer in the 
elections, after frankly announcing that it was ready to 
support whichever side offered the best terms to the 
refugees and disfranchised former Nazis. Now its leader, 
Herr Kraft, has become a minister without portfolio. The 
former mild minister for refugee affairs, Herr Lukaschek, 
has been replaced by a more vigorous champion of this dis- 
contented group, Herr Oberlaender from Bavaria. Indeed, 
the strengthening of the nationalistic refugee influence is 
the most notable, and the least welcome, change in the new 
government. 

There were no surprises in the economic policy outlined 
by Dr Adenauer in his inaugural survey to the Bundestag. 
The liberal-conservative line is to be pursued. The state 
is to relax its grip on the capital market. Dr Schaeffer is 
to reform the extremely complicated tax system. Building 
will be made more attractive to private capital, presumably 
by relaxing rent restrictions, while family allowances will 
be raised. The government will work for convertibility in 
co-operation with other countries—which means that the 
cautious Dr Schaeffer will continue to place a brake on the 
exuberant Dr Erhard, who sees no good reason why foreign 
exchange restrictions should not be abolished overnight. 

On foreign affairs, Dr Adenauer again made it plain that 
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he does not envisage any alternative to the European 
Defence community which must be established before any 
“ Locarno” is offered to the Soviet Union. The German 
people, he insisted further, could never recognise the Oder- 
Neisse frontier though this problem must be settled by 
peaceful negotiation. These are all well-known and 
respected principles of the Chancellor’s. It would be wrong, 
however, to conclude that there will be no stiffening of the 
German attitude towards the western powers as the result of 
the elections. Dr Adenauer himself demanded that the 
Federal Republic should have the freedom granted by the 
Bonn treaties without waiting for their ratification by other 
interested governments, and it would be unfair to refuse 
this proposal. It will not be the last. There will be many 
other ways, such as demands for the return of confiscated 
assets abroad, in which the Germans’ increased self- 
confidence will be asserted. 


Japanese Export Drive 


HE government of Mr Yoshida, faced with an increasing 

deficit in its foreign trade, has drawn up an emergency 
plan which relies heavily on the willingness of the sterling 
area, France and other countries to relax import restrictions. 
It proposes also to foster “ switch ” deals, in which Japan 
will sell dollar goods to countries with which it is running 
the largest overdrafts. It will be recalled that the Bank of 
England tried an experiment of this kind in order to reduce 
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the British deficit in the European Payments Union, but 
had to abandon the scheme after a few days, owing to the 
rush that ensued from foreign, particularly German, 
buyers. The Japanese have it in mind to sell to West 
Germany $8 million worth of “ switched” goods, as well 
as to increase their present exports by $15 million. The 
Netherlands and Sweden are also to be sold dollar goods 
in this way. “ Switch” trade is to be carried on in raw 
cotton, raw wool and soya beans, and $30 million are to be 
set aside for this purpose out of funds for special imports 
from the dollar area. 

Another plan is to couple “ hard” imports and exports 
in trade with thirteen countries with which Japan has a 
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bilateral clearing agreement. In this way, foreign trade 
merchants will receive, priority import licences for such 
commodities as sugar, pulp and raw wool if they 
sell increased quantities of iron and steel products, 
fertilisers, whale oi] and industrial equipment. Increased 
exports to the sterling area are to be rewarded by special 
rights for importing dollar goods. This system is expected 
to cost up to $30 million. In addition, various restrictions 
on trade with the Near and Middle East and Latin America 
are to be removed, and the Japanese Export-Import Bank 
has been empowered to grant better credit terms to facilitate 
investments or sales overseas, and to foster imports of com- 
modities that will help the export drive. 

In view of the continued fall in Japan’s sterling holdings 
the authorities are anxious not to wait until the trade talks 
with Britain that are due in December, and a special envoy 
is said to be arriving in London this month to sound out 
the British attitude towards concessions. Japan has been 
securing sterling against dollars by the so-called “ swap 
deals ” with the Bank of England and will presumably want 
to continue this hand-to-mouth method, But, in addition, 
t is evident that the Japanese will press for relaxation of 
import restrictions in the Commonwealth countries. 


Fishy Dealers 


oR the first time for nearly eighteen months, an Ice- 
F landic trawler landed fish at a British port last week. 
It thereby launched the long-heralded contest between 
British trawler-owners and Mr George Dawson, who is 
attempting to break their boycott of Icelandic fish. The 
arrival of the trawler found both sides well prepared. 
Under pressure from the trawler-owners, only one of the 
‘Jocal merchants bought Mr Dawson’s fish at public auction. 
He hopes, however, that his own merchanting and pro- 
cessing organisation will be able to deal with all the fish 
he proposes to bring in under long-term contract from 
Iceland and elsewhere. When the attempt to sell by local 
auction failed, he transported the fish direct to Billings- 
gate ; and he has announced that he hopes to bring twelve 
Icelandic trawlers a week to Britain by the end of 
November. But an important firm has turned to different 
tactics, trying to price the Dawson fish out of the wider 
market. 

There is no doubt that Mr Dawson, though self-con- 
fessedly no Sir Galahad on a white horse, has the house- 
wife’s sympathy. But who will win, and whether on points 
or by a knock-out, is far from clear. The serious issue 
behind a story that makes such good breakfast-time read- 
ing is that of monopoly practices. Mr Dawson is bringing 
to the notice of the Monopolies Commission his failure 
to buy ice from a Grimsby company ; it is also reported 
that a merchant’s bids for other fish were refused at a 
Grimsby auction after he had bought Icelandic fish. The 
dispute is also showing signs of moving into the courts. 
The Grimsby Town Council decided not to prosecute Mr 
Dawson for an alleged failure to have some of his fish 
examined by the port health officers, but he himself has 
issued a writ against another trader for alleged slander. 

it may be wrong to think that all this has much to do 
with the future price of fish, whoever wins, but the trade 
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has not won public sympathy by its actions. What started 
as a protest against the Icelandic government’s action in 
an international matter has become a domestic squabble 
that certainly appears to involve, whether rightly or 
wrongly, attempts to hamper competition as economists 
(theugh not, necessarily, lawyers) would see it. The result 
is that it has become virtually impossible for the British 
Government to intervene effectively in the original dispute. 


Credits Discredited 


ARD cases make bad economic policy as well as bad 

law ; that, in sum, has been the answer of successive 
Chancellors to pleas for the repayment of postwar credits, 
whether in toto or merely to other special groups besides 
old-age pensioners. Such a release of purchasing power 
would certainly have been entirely inappropriate to an 
economy suffering both from inflation and from excessively 
high taxation. None of the speakers at the recent Conserva- 
tive conference argued that this situation had greatly 
changed. They called for a lowering of the age qualification 
but did not claim that the time has come to use the postwar 
credits—as it was originally supposed that they would be 
used—as a weapon against depression. 

There is, however, another aspect of the issue, which 
rests neither on the argument from hard cases nor on 
fantasies about an approaching depression. It is that unless 
the postwar credits are released fairly soon it will never 
be possible, however urgent the need, to use any such 
device again. The state is well equipped with devices for 
encouraging production and consumption simultaneously. 
But to restrict consumption without simultaneously 
damping down production is extremely hard ; taxation at 
a sufficient level may paralyse incentives, controls of suffi- 
cient efficiency may fill the bearings of the economic 
machine with grit. The merit of deferred credits (postwar 
or post-crisis) is that they can restrict current spending 
while leaving people with something to work for—provided 
they have a reasonable faith in the value of the pledges. 
Forced savings are in this respect better than taxes, if 
people believe that they will not be forced for ever. As 
matters now stand, with the stigma of a “ monstrous 
swindle ” attached to the postwar credit scheme, no pledge 
of eventual repayment would have the slightest sweetening 
effect on a necessary pill of higher taxation. The promise 
would elicit no effort but a resounding horse-laugh. 

To reinstate this potential weapon in the armoury against 
future inflation is not, certainly, worth an actual inflationary 
move today. But the value of doing so, and therefore at some 
point of choosing this rather than other budgetary reliefs. 
should be kept in the Chancellor’s mind. 


Private School Paradise 


MALL classes, inappropriate buildings and nice manners 
_ Seem to be the hallmarks of the private day school. Or 
so it is in Surrey, where as many as one child in every five 
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gees to a private school. This predilection for paying 
school fees is mo reflection on the local education authority, 
but a mirror of the county’s attraction for the middle class. 
While father commutes he puts his money on the grounding 
or the gloss that the private schools will, he hopes, give to 
his children. 

The Surrey Education Committee naturally does not 
quarrejy with this attitude, but it is concerned to know 
that the 38,000 children withdrawn from its direct 
responsibility are adequateJy educated and that the parents 
are getting some at least of their money’s worth. It 
has carried out an inspection of 307 schools. While the 
Education Act of 1944 provides for the compulsory regis- 
tration of all independent schools and gives power to close 
them, this section is not yet operative. But the Surrey 
authorities have now published a summary of their findings. 

About a quarter of the children are in schools that are 
good or very good and 8 per cent in schools that are poor. 
Only one per cent are in very poor schools. The most 
important difference between the private schools as a whole 
and the state schools lies in the ratio between teachers and 
pupils. In the private schools of Surrey there is one teacher 
to every 17 pupils. In England as a whole the average in 
primary schools is 1 to 32 and in secondary schools one to 
twenty-one. The extra teachers’ time is clearly something 
worth paying for. On the other hand, private school 
buildings have rarely been constructed for the purpose ; 
they are frequently cramped, overcrowded and ill-plumbed, 
and the equipment compares unfavourably with state 
schools. The curriculum is often more formal and restricted 
than that of state schools. He who pays the schoolmaster 
calls the tune, and the private schools reflect the anxieties 
and hopes of parents ; the bad schools reflec: their ignorance 
and misdirected ambitions for their children. 


No Limelight for the Colombo Plan 


Ts free press has shown an extraordinary lack of interest 

in the recent meeting in Delhi of the Commonwealth 
Committee of the Colombo Plan. Not so the organs of 
Moscow. For the ordinary British reader the long-drawn- 
out complexities of the plan may be thought dull, but for 
the Communist propagandist capital investment is exploita- 
tion, whether the money comes from local capitalists or from 
distant imperialists: and, since no credit for sincerity of 
purpose can be given to the non-Communist world, Moscow 
has been using the Colombo Plan as a welcome target for 
its salvoes of lies. 

The Consultative Committee concluded its work last 
Saturday under the chairmanship of Mr Deshmukh, India’s 
able Finance Minister, and got through a full and useful 
agenda. One of the most important functions of these more 
or less regular meetings is to draw up an annual report on 
the progress of the plan. This one is expected to be ready 
for publication, simultaneously in each of the capitals which 
are members of the plan, by about December 15th. Among 
other things, the meeting also decided to set up a small 
permanent information unit, which would help to stimulate 
“ increased understanding of, and interest in, the Colombo 
Plan and its aims and objectives.” To judge from the 
growth of a rather cynical apathy in Britain—in spite of 
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a Certain political “ interest” in the problem of developing 
underdeveloped territories—this effort has come none too 
soon. 

The Consultative Committee was created at the meeting 
of the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers in January, 1950. 
It met at Sydney in May, 1950, London in September of 
the same year, Colombo in February, 1951, and Karachi 
in March, 1952. The next meeting is to be held in about 
a year’s time in Canada. By then, it will be possible to 
assess the amount by which achievement may have fallen 
behind the original programme during the first half of the 
chosen span of six years. If the proper decisions are then 
to be taken for accelerating progress in the second half, 
western as well as Asian public opinion must appreciate the 
issues and problems better than it appears to do at present. 


Saudi Arabians on Strike 


oR the first time in twenty years of work for their 
F American oil company (Aramco), Saudi Arabian oil 
workers have gone on general strike. About 13,000 out of 
the company’s 15,000 Saudi Arabian employees are involved. 
The immediate cause of the strike was an act by the Saudi 


Wage Demands 


Sir,—I believe it is a maxim of the political economists 
that every man should be allowed peaceably to get as 
much as he can for his commodity, and that the seller 
will probably be a better judge than any uninterested 
party, however learned in their science, of what that 
maximum is. Public writers who censure violently the 
workmen’s demands, and counsel the masters not to yield 
to them, appear-to me sometimes to lose sight of these 
maxims. 

It is also, if I am not mistaken, admitted by these same 
political economists . . . that A.’s refusal to sell is at least 
as good a proof that the market price has not been offered, 
as B.’s refusal to buy is a proof of the contrary. Writers 
who point to the simple fact of the refusal to comply with 
the men’s demands as irrefutable evidence that they should 
not have been made, appear to me to forget this maxim 
also. .. . A general bullying of the “ bears,” or an over- 
bearing attack upon the “ bulls,” might probably have 
some influence on the Stock Exchange; but it would 
neither be fair towards the “bulls” or the “bears.” I 
suppose we feel this, for no writer interferes with them to 
damage or uphold either side. Now, we are simply 
“ bulls,” and our employers (without offence) are “ bears.” 
Might it not, then, be wiser, after all, to let us alone too ? 
—I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, W. M. T. 

(W. M. T. misunderstands the question at issue... . 
All sellers are justified in getting as much money as they 
can in the open market for their commodities—all buyers 
are justified in getting those commodities for as little 
money as possible ; but all sellers and all buyers do not 
combine to force the other party to Come into their terms. 
What is condemned . . . is the combination of one set of 
men to compel another set to agree to what they propose. 
The demand is accompanied by a threat, which is not the 
custom of open markets.—Ep. Econ.) 
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Arabian government which—possessing as it does most of 
the characteristics of a competent medieval court—forbade 
the oil workers in its eastern coastal province of al Hasa to 
form unions, and arrested about 100 of the ringleaders who 
wished to do so. In the programme of the would-be trade 
unionists are the classic demands for wages equal to those 
of Americans who, as yet, have higher capacities. But no 
such demands have actually been put to the company. The 
government has declared martial law in al Hasa province, 
and, apart from a few stonings of cars and overturnings of 
buses, little physical damage seems to have been done. Oil 
output continues unimpaired because the company’s non- 
Saudi complement of some 10,000 Americans, Pakistanis, 
Indians, Palestinians, Italians and Adenese (given in order 
of numerical importance) have kept all plant running. _ 

The material losses caused by the strike may be unim- 
portant, but its psychological effects are highly significant. 
Aramco has long prided itself on behaving as a guest 
in King Ibn Saud’s country and therefore on making 
many less mistakes than some of its counterparts in other 
s. This strike reveals that, no matter how it handles 
its labour relations, it is not proof against inconveniences 
and onslaughts caused by local growing pains. These 
onslaughts are quicker to mature in more developed coun- 
tries, such as Persia or Iraq, than in backwaters such as 
al Hasa province or Qatar, but in due course they blossom 
there also. 


states. 


Across the Water 


HE London County Council is to be congratulated on 
a its plans for development along the south bank of 
the Thames. The opportunities provided by a famous 
river winding through the midst of the city have been 
scandalously neglected in the past. “ The water ” has been 
allowed to be a drab barrier instead of an aid to variety, 
gaiety and good architecture. 

The area for development has been lying fallow since the 
Festival Exhibition ended, except for the Waterloo terminal 
for air services and the Festival Hall itself. Several public 
bodies have had their eyes on the spot, but the Ministry of 
Works has finally given up its claim to build government 
offices there and the LCC is free to make its plans. The 
area in itself is not large, but the essence of the scheme is 
that it should create a sense of ease and open space. The 
river front is to remain a public promenade 100 feet wide 
and there are to be two squares with open strips running 
down to the Thames and garages underneath. But within 
the area bounded by County Hall and Westminster Bridge 
the LCC proposes to fit an international conference hall, 
office buildings for the Shell Petroleum Company, a national 
theatre, a large hotel and an exhibition gallery, as well as 
the existing air terminal (the site of which will probably be 
moved) and the Festival Hall. The list has a pleasing 
variety, and this extends to the architectural scheme which 
aims at breaking up the line of the river by variations in 
height and by design in depth. The aim is to give as wide 
a view of the river as possible, and the buildings that stand 
furthest back, notably the Shell offices—will have a com- 
manding look. 

That plan is still at an early stage, but the LCC has 
hopefully included it all in a five-year development 
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schedule. No one will pass final judgment until it can be 
seen what manner of architecture is intended, but at least 
it seems likely that a dent will be made in the dismal incon- 
sequence of the south bank. 


The Third Men te 


HE BBC has been finding out whether the Third Pro- 

gramme is heard by the people for whom itis intended. 
The people interviewed were classified by investigators 
according to their education, intelligence, interest in Third 
Programme subjects, and finally according to the kind of 
newspapers and periodicals that they read. (To read The 
Economist, be it said in all modesty, is taken as one indica- 
tion of ripeness for the Third Programme.) The. audience 
research unit then decided what combinations of these four 
ingredients made a person a “ good prospect’ for the Third 
Programme, what made him a fair prospect, and what poor 
or very poor. 

The results are published in the current BBC Quarterly. 
It appears that, on this reckoning, 2 per cent of the sample 
were good prospects, 6 per cent were fair, 12 per cent poor 
and 80 per cent very poor. Of the good prospects one 
quarter listened to the Third Programme at least once a 
week, but over a third never listened to it at all. If the good 
and fair prospects together are taken as the Third Pro- 
gramme’s proper market it appears that only a fifth hear it 
once a week or more. On the other hand, of the poor pros- 
pects 9 per cent do hear it at least once a week and even of 
the very poor prospects 3 per cent do so. As these groups 
are so much larger, the odd result emerges that the Third 
Programme has a far bigger market among the supposedly 
philistine than among the cultured. 

The fact that the Third Programme cannot be heard all 
over the country does not explain its failure to reach all the 
people who might be expected to listen. Fourteen per cent 
of the good and fair prospects said they had never even tried 
to hear it. The programme makes least appeal to the un- 
musical, since over half its broadcasting time is spent on 
serious music. Its talks, discussions and features are of high 
quality ; but those who are capable of appreciating them 
are also those who have least lost the habit of reading, as 
opposed to looking and listening. Finally, the Spoken Word 
can be very trying when the technique of good broadcasting 
has been sacrificed to erudition. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Too Much Consumption ? 


Strn—Many experienced distributors in 
Manchester would not agree with your 
suggestion that purchase tax no longer 
has any marked effect on sales of “ soft” 
goods such as clothing and textiles, but 
even if such were the case it would be 
only part of the story. The public have 
switched to the cheaper type of fabrics— 
i.c., they now predominantly buy below 
the D line, especially in furnishing 
fabrics and household textiles so that the 
question of purchase tax does not arise. 
Lancashire’s regret is that her valuable 
export trade in types above the D line is 
injured by lack of home market trial 
ground and backing for stocks. Accord- 
ing to my information the position here 
is getting worse rather than the con- 
trary. The better quality lines in cotton, 
rayon and linen are definitely not being 
adequately stocked by the retailer, and 
are not being sold in consequence ; and 
therefore the ranges are being unavoid- 
ably cut down or even discontinued by 
the producers. 

The following extract from a letter 
received by one of my colleagues from 
the merchandise director of one of the 
best department stores in Europe who 
recently visited this country on a buying 
mission strikes me as evidence of real 
significance ? 

My further experiences in England 
made me realise that you will really do 

a very good job if you can abolish the 

purchase tax. To my mind it is seriously 

hampering the industry to make their 

best efforts in the top end market, and I 

do think this has a great importance for 

the development of better qualities and 
new designs. 
—Yours faithfully, 
E. RayMonD StTrREAT, Chairman 
The Cotton Board, Manchester 


Cold Fish War 


Str—You mentioned a dispute between 
the Icelandic Government and British 
trawler owners. The latter are at best 
self-appointed campaigners in the dis- 
pute over the Icelandic territorial 
waters and unhappily their intervention 
has only succeeded in disrupting normal 
trade between the two countries, and, 
it seems, in preventing this dispute, to 
which the two Governments are the 
only parties, being submitted to the 
International Court at the Hague for 
settlement. 

Your Note stated that the British 
trawler owners “succeeded in putting 
a total stop to imports of Icelandic fish 
into this country.” Whilst this, no 


doubt, is meant to refer only to Ice- 
landic trawler fish, fresh on ice, as such 
fish is normally imported, this state- 


ment may be misunderstood. The fact 
is that a few thousand tons of quick 
frozen fish, fish fillets and wet salted 
fish have been imported from Iceland 
into the United Kingdom since the 
trawler owners commenced _ their 
crusade against Iceland. 

“The proper approach,” your Note 
said, “would be an_ international 
inquiry into problems of overfishing in 
the breeding grounds.” As Mr Elisson 
pointed out in his letter in your issue 
of October 17th, this inquiry was held 
in 1937 and besides there was the Over- 
Fishing Convention of 1947. The fate 
of the fishing grounds off the coast of 
Scotland, once prolific, would surely 
help at least those most affected, namely 
British fishermen, to understand the 
necessity and inevitability of Iceland’s 
action. It is difficult to imagine who 
would object to the fishing grounds 
around Scotland, the Orkneys, the 
Hebrides and the Shetlands being pro- 
tected in the same way as those of Ice- 
land and Norway now are. 

By now the cold war has warmed up 
through Mr Dawson’s importation of 
Icelandic caught trawler fish. If Mr 
Dawson wins, perhaps the trade be- 
tween the two countries will get back to 
its normal and legitimate course and 
the relations generally regain their 
traditional ‘character. If Mr Dawson 
loses, then British trawler owners and 
wholesale merchants can put back on 
their prices the sixpence they took off 
to undercut Mr Dawson, but Iceland is 
not likely to barter her future existence 
for a few trawler landings.—Yours faith- 


fully, SIGURST MAGNUSSON 
Icelandic Consulate General, 
Edinburgh 


Supports for Farming 


Str—Your articles present a regrettably 
one-sided picture of the situation. In 
discussing agricultural marketing, no one 
would dispute that there ought to be 
extra rewards for quality, whatever the 
commodity may be. That there should 
be extra rewards for “ skill in selling ” is 
a very different proposition. With cereals 
this implies anticipation of the move- 
ments of the international grain trade 
and the buying policy of the millers; 
this is the prospect that farmers (and, 
therefore, the NFU) view with some 
misgiving. With livestock it calls to 
mind prewar conditions when buyers’ 
rings too often prevailed. As the Lucas 
Report points out, several hundred 
thousand individual farmers who sell 
their stock at irregular intervals cannot 
hope to bargain on equal terms with 
buyers who are increasingly well 
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organised and in constant touch with the 
trade concerned. On the other hand, a 
marketing board as proposed by the 
farmers for fat stock would have to face 
the competition of imports and would 
be subject to stringent safeguards under 
the marketing Acts. 

The expansion in agricultural produc- 
tion has been stimulated as much by the 
publicity campaign which is still being 
run by the Ministry of Agriculture as by 
the prices which have been announced 
from time to time. Surely it is not sug- 
gested seriously that the Government, 
having stimulated production by 
promises and ballyhoo, should now 
invoke the law of supply and demand to 
reduce prices steadily to the level of the 
bargain basement. Apart from any con- 
siderations of ethics, would this really 
be in the national interest ? 

Be it remembered that our exports 
are dependent on the whims of overseas 
buyers, that -the surplus of North 
American grain is not necessarily per- 
manent ; indeed, it is largely illusory ; 
as the recent FAO report points out, it 
arose through a succession of good 
harvests, and 7o per cent of mankind is 
still underfed. Be it remembered, too, 
that the recent award to agricultural 
workers was made om the grounds of 
disparity between agricultural and indus- 
trial wages ; that farmers’ incomes -are 
modest when increased capital, increased 
effort and the effects of inflation are 
taken into account; that farmers have 
for 14 years accepted prices lower than 
could have been obtained on a free 
market ; that other industries have a 
wide spread of costs with far less 
justification ; and that there is no valid 
reason why the rural community should 
be expected to return to prewar condi- 
tions of inferiority—Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Tooiy 
Bransford, Nr. Worcester 


Polish Church Beheaded 


Sirr—In the Note in your issue of 
October 3rd, you conclude by stating 
that it appears the Polish Episcopate has 
accepted the situation created by the 
arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski, the Polish 
Primate. Apart, however, from the fact 
that Cardinal Wyszynski did not appear 
at the evening service on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26th, and that the government has 
announced his suspension, we have as 
yet received no reliable news about the 
attitude of the Polish Episcopate. All 
we know comes from Communist official 
sources and is very much open to doubt, 
In view of the great distances involved, 
it seems unlikely that even a majority 
of the bishops could meet in Warsaw by 
Monday morning, September 28th, since 
the Cardinal was arrested in the early 
hours of Saturday, September 26th, 
but this fact was not made public tll 
Monday, September 28th. What is 
even more astonishing is that the 
Episcopate should have made a state- 
ment of vital importance in the heat of 
the moment before consulting all the 
bishops, as. has been the practice 
hitherto. _ Moreover, this statement 
appeared all over the Polish press with- 
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out any signature. Up till now, any 
statement of the Polish Hierarchy, even 
on routine matters, has invariably been 
signed at least by the Bishop-Secretary 
of the Episcopate. 

I suggest that before we pass an 
opinion on these tragic events we should 
it least have some reliable evidence that 
the facts on which we base such an 
opinion are true. Otherwise, we might 
well fall into a trap set by the Com- 
munists, who could easily broadcast 
false information.—Yours faithfully, 

JuLtrus Lapa 

mdon, W.1 


{Our Note was clearly a provisional judg- 
ment on the basis of the evidence then 
available. Since then we have learned that 
the Episcopate’s statement was in fact un- 
signed and that only eight of the Polish 
bishops were present when it was drawn 
up.—EDITOR. ] 


Moscow Misses a Date 


Sm,—May I add to your Note of Octo- 
ber roth that not only Scanteia but all 
the Rumanian newspapers com- 
memorated on October 4th the anni- 
versary of the Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party ? In the long anni- 
versary articles there was no mention 
of Stalin’s speech; so often quoted in 
the past year, nor of his famous “ work 
of genius” on economic problems. 
Finally it is worth noting that the only 
name printed in these articles is that of 
Malenkov.—Yours faithfully, 


ANON 


A Short Treatise ~ 
ha on Money and 
‘+ Monetary Systems 


Qo 


3 BERTRAND 2 


The distinguished French econo- 
mist traces the evolution of the soa 
complex monetary systems and 
describes the technique of their 
interlinking from country to 
country for the purpose of inter- 
national payments. 17s 6d net 55, 


The Value of Money ©: 
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Russia and China 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE FAR EAST: 
1944-195] 
By Max Beloff. 


Oxford University Press (under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs). 278 pages. 2Is. 


N this admirable book Mr Beloff pro- 

vides chapter and verse to bear out 
his general theme that the Russians are 
by no means the all-seeing,  self- 
controlled planners they would like us 
to think. Their Far Eastern policy 
during the last few years, Mr Beloff 
suggests, has been quite as haphazard 
and hand-to-mouth as that of any 
bungling bourgeois. They were taken 
by surprise when the Chinese Com- 
munists did at last snowball their way 
to power. And, though Mr Malenkov 
is now making up for lost time by fall- 
ing over backwards in his efforts to 
conciliate Mao Tse-tung, it is a historical 
fact that Stalin went on recognising the 
Nationalists for some time after they 
were doomed. Soviet historians have 
since had a little difficulty in accounting 
for this Russian attitude. 


As a historian himself, Mr Beloff has 
done a useful and excellent job in chart- 
ing the course which events have taken 
in the Far East since the war. He 
covers the ground in an unusual way, 
and he includes the results of a good 
deal of his own expert research. This 
volume forms, in fact, a companion in 
a limited but crucial field to his earlier 
“The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 
1929-1941.” It is something of a pity, 
therefore, that many of his own com- 
ments are so guarded—a limitation 
which is in part due to the reservations 
imposed by the type of documentary 
publication that Chatham House no 
doubt had in mind when sponsoring the 
book. It would be of. interest, for 
instance, to know more of what Mr 
Beloff personally thinks about the de- 
velopment of Sino-Soviet relations. As 
regards the past, how far was help 
from Moscow a significant factor in the 
eventual success of the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution ? Mr Beloff does not 
leave any clear impression about this 
most interesting point. Discussing the 
present, he plays down the idea that 
there is anything to cause real friction 
between Moscow and Peking in the early 
future ; but, although he might be going 
beyond the brief of a historian proper, 
Mr Beloff would be less tantalising if he 
were to let the reader a little more into 
his own expert confidence. 


Apart from Moscow’s dealings with 
China and its relations with the United 
States on the consequent international 


issues—to all of which a hundred pages 
and four chapters are devoted—Mr 
Beloff has written fifty pages each on the 
Soviet Union’s handling of Japan and of 
Korea. He throws out the striking 
observation, incidentally, that, in con- 
trast to the agreements concluded by the 
Soviet Union with other Communist 
states, Moscow appears never to have 
concluded a general.treaty of friendship 
and mutual assistance with North Korea 
—possibly because it “wished to avoid 
public commitments, which would 
directly oblige . . . [it] to go to the assist- 
ance of the North Koreans.” There is 
also a rather briefer chapter on Soviet 
policy in South East Asia contributed by 
Mr. J. Frankel. It is surprising that 
neither the author nor the publisher has 
thought it necessary to include a map. 

In a final chapter on conclusions, Mr 
Beloff sums up with the view that “ the 
opportunities afforded to Communism 
by the collapse of the European and 
Japanese empires in Asia have been fully 
exploited.” But, he adds, we should 
remember that 


the extension of the actual area of Soviet- 
isation has resulted, with the partial 
exception of Manchuria, rather from the 
weakness of the opposition to it than 
from positive contributions of strength 
from the Soviet Union. 
This is to some extent a comforting 
thesis. It hammers home, however, the 
lesson that Soviet policy is expansionist 
and provocative when the outside world 
is weak but cautious and pliable when 
faced with resolute containment. 


Unturned Key 


ANEURIN BEVAN. 
By Vincent Brome. 
Longmans. 244 pages. I5s. 


aa are purists who would say 
that a biography whose subject is 
barely 56 must be a failure. A compara- 
tively youthful politician like Mr Bevan 
cannot be shown in the round. The 
biographer is too close to the man to 
take a long view, to assess even part of 
a political career and achievements in 
their context. Yet he is also unable to 
provide the full illumination of details 
that might compensate for lack of’ per- 
spective; too much of the intimate 
political history of the past twenty-five 
years is not yet known, or if known 
cannot be frankly written about. What 
exactly were, for example, the 
“manceuvres” by which, on his own 
account, Mr Bevan sought to get his way 
within the Labour Cabinet ? And how 
often, before 1951, did he fail? These 
are among the many important ques- 
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tions, in any assessment of Mr Bevan, 
about which little can yet be told. 

Nevertheless, a book about Mr Bevan 
at this juncture should, in principle, be 
welcome. For more than two years he 
has been the most distinctive and 
interesting figure in British politics. 
Even if his power should now prove to 
have faded entirely and permanently, his 
part in wartime and postwar history can 
never be ignored. An interim assess- 
ment of him is worth attempting. If it 
cannot analyse Mr Bevan in politics, it 
can at least offer an explanation of the 
man, and the influences that fashioned 
him, up to the time when he leaped into 
wartime prominence as the scorpion 
plaguing the Prime Minister. 

But if his purpose deserves deferice 
igainst the purists, Mr Brome’s achieve- 
ment deserves nothing of the kind. The 
main interest of his work lies, indeed, in 
the variety of the reactions to it. It has 
ingered Mr Bevan’s friends as well as 
his enemies. It reads for the most part 
as a eulogy, perhaps because so much 
consists either of quotation from Mr 
Bevan or of summary of what Mr and 
Mrs Bevan have written about them- 


selves. Nevertheless, the book has been 
fiercely denounced in the left-wing 
journals, The reasons for this anger are 


not clear, but the section that seems most 
likely to give offence is the one dealing 
with Mr Bevan’s wartime role as a 
Parliamentary critic. This is described 
by Mr Brome largely in terms of a per- 
sonal antagonism between Mr Bevan and 
Sir Winston Churchill. The purport of 
the criticism, however, was to throw 
doubt on the whole conduct of the war, 
and but for the attention he thus 
attracted Mr Bevan’s rise to influence in 
the Labour Party would probably have 
been much slower and might never have 
gone even as far as it has. It would 
therefore be natural if Mr Bevan pre- 
ferred to see his wartime struggle in 
wider terms than Mr Brome depicts it. 


The difficulty for the reader, in this 
and other matters, is that Mr Brome 
gives him almost no help towards making 
his own judgment. His technique is 
that of the occasional snapshot: he does 
not provide even a sketchily continuous 
account of Mr Bevan’s life. The docu- 
mentation is throughout poor or 
negligible, outside the Bevans’ own 
writings, and hardly a_ single fact 
emerges that is new to anyone who reads 
the newspapers. -Mr Brome is, therefore, 
wise in attempting little assessment of 
character or judgment of action beyond 
the most trivial or non-committal. 


This is a pity. A close study of Mr 
Bevan’s early years could have been 
written now and would be most reward- 
ing as a demonstration of some of the 
forces that have gone to make the British 
Labour Party of the nineteen-fifties. It 
might even make possible some moder- 
ately confident judgments about the Mr 
Bevan whose flights from irresponsibility 
to responsibility and back have been so 
often surprising. But if the key to any 
of this history—and to Mr Bevan’s 
future—can be turned now, it will not 
be with the help of this book. 


American Politics 
Re-examined 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 

By Daniel J. Boorstin. 

University of Chicago Press (London: 


Cambridge University Press). 202 pages. 
24s. 


HAT the University of Chicago 

breathes the last enchantments of 
the Middle Ages seems to be no longer 
true. In its restless pursuit of modernity 
the windy city has thrown off its 
Thomist dogmatisms and is moving 
towards a new, conservative empiricism. 
Of this the latest manifestation—a very 
compelling and attractive one too—is to 
be found in “ The Genius of American 
Politics.” Is it too early to hail Mr 
Boorstin as the Burke of the Wabash ? 
At least he has written a book which 
by its freshness, its wit and its sagesse 
compels one to re-examine all the dusty 
stereotypes about the nature of Ameri- 
can politics. 

Mr Boorstin starts with disbelief in 
the thesis held by so many of his fellow- 
countrymen: that American institu- 
tions are articles for export, that Ameri- 
can democracy should proselytise. They 
are the product of the unique circum- 
stances of America itself, the country 
and its history. There is no theory 
that can be abstracted from the practice 
and sold overseas. American history is 
the story of a successful marriage of 
practice and theory, but a marriage in 
which practice has been the better half. 
The very success of the American 
experiment has encowraged Americans to 
make the “ is ” the guide to the “ ought,” 
to use sociology or at most legal theory 
as a substitute for political theory. “It 
was not necessary here to develop a 
theory to prove that man could begin 
anew. .. . Life in America seemed itself 
sufficient. proof.” The result has been 
a persistent tendency to play down all 
clashes of values, to have a party system 
that blurred political distinctions, to 
develop an “American religion” that 
minimised doctrinal differences, to seek 
in creed and in culture the common 
denominator rather than the absolute. 


Mr Boorstin elaborates his thesis by 
examining successive phases of American 
development—the Puritan beginnings, 
the American Revolution, the Civil War. 
His emphasis on the “ seamlessness ” of 
American development and the “ given- 
ness ” of American values obliges him to 
make a drastic rereading of certain 
famous figures and movement in 
American history. We are told that the 
trumpet calls of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” are much less 
important than the legal quibbles that 
make up the rest of the Declaration of 
Independence. We have to ignore all 
the revolutionary aspects of the break 
with Britain. Lincoln’s references to 
slavery as a “moral wrong” and to the 
Messianic role of American democracy 
must be treated as the aberrations of a 
politician normally dedicated to com- 
promise and concession. These are 
large questions, and Mr _ Boorstin’s 
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thesis, it can be seen, raises a3 many 
problems as it: solves. For that very 
reason this challenging and even at 
moments slightly arrogant book deserves 
a warm welcome. 


Science and Society 
SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
By Bernard Barber. 

Allen and. Unwin. 288 pages. 20s. 


pur very briefly, the theme of Mr 

Barber’s book is this: the successful 
development of any human activity 
depends upon the characteristics of the 
human society in which it operates ; 
some forms of society foster its growth, 
and some retard it.- The characteristics 
most suitable for a particular activity 
will depend, of course, on the nature of 
this activity; they will not necessarily 
be the same for all. Mr Barber is 
interested in the form of activity known 
as “science,” meaning by _ this 
“ western” science.‘ By analysing the 
essential features of the scientific 
method, he specifies certain conditions 
which a society must provide if it is to 
be an “ ideal type” for the encourage- 
ment’of science, and he then goes on to 
show how western “liberal” society 
approximates fairly closely to this, pro- 
viding a framework more congenial for 
scientific development than any’ other 
known alternative. The concrete 
achievements of physical science, and 
the support and respect accorded to 
science in western society, are presented 
as a demonstration of this. 

The social sciences, however 
(economics, sociology, psychology, etc.), 
do not enjoy the same degree of support, 
and in fact face a barrier of distrust and 
scepticism similar to that which the 
physical sciences overcame two or three 
centuries ago, though their basic 
“morals” are the same. Mr Barber 
argues that it is irrational to adopt a 
rational attitude to physical science, and 
an intuitive one to social science ; and he 
is confident that the latter will achieve 
successes just as spectacular as soon as 
western society grants its wholehearted 
confidence to the scientific method in 
fields where “common sense” and 
“human nature” are still the guides 
most widely trusted. 

In many ways Mr Barber’s analysis is 
excellent. It is careful, patient and clear, 
and in many places displays a quality 
of reasonableness which can see both 
sides of a question and discern the area 
of truth where they overlap. Unfor- 
tunately, however—perhaps because he 
is determined to raise no point that he 
cannot discuss thoroughly and carefully 
—he sticks very close to the orthodox 
line, presenting something more like an 
exposition of the standard outlook than a 
thorough-going vindication of it. All 
through the book, the reader will feel 
that he is being presented with conclu- 
sions against which he feels sure that 
powerful counter-arguments exist, even 
though they ‘may be ultimately unavail- 
ing. There is one serious weakness: one 
suspects that western society is not, 
perhaps, the “ideal type” for the suc- 
cessful development of the social 
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sciences, which may require additional 
conditions not demanded by the physical 
sciences ; this Mr Barber does not dis- 
Several other unanswered ques- 
tions, provoked by the arguments of 
book, would provide scope for 
other volumes, which Mr Barber should 
be encouraged to tackle. 

A considerable part of this book is 
cccupied by a fairly detailed “case 
history ” of scientific activity in present- 
day America—the forms it takes in 
universities, industry and Government, 
the status of the profession, and the 
degree of its general contentedness, 
problems of publication, and so on. This 
; a useful and interesting survey, but 
it does not go quite deep enough to 
serve properly as a living illustration of 
the arguments which have preceded it. 
Once again. one feels that this subject 
needs a larger canvas, and the human 
striving and tension lying beneath so 
many of the bald statements of the 
survey need exploring more fully. As it 

the two sections of the book seem to 
a great extent to be discussing different 


cuss. 


this 


matters. 

The style of the book is rather 
reminiscent of certain commercial 
varieties of American food—easily 
digested, of unexceptionable flavour, 


and seasoned according to formula with 
quotations and statistics, but for all that 
rather lacking in character. Here and 
there, however, one is brought up sharp 
by some startling American-style inno- 
vations, as, for instance, the use of the 
structure ” as a verb. 
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The Sikhs in the Past 
THE SIKHS 


By Khushwant 
Unwin. 


Singh 
215 pages. 16s. 


C ARDAR Khushwant Singh’s book 
7 is good as his proof reading 

He combines the mastery 
of language which is to be expected 
from a novelist of his quality with a 
considerable scholarship and the artist’s 
sensitiveness to the attitudes and feel- 
ings of his community. What he has to 
say is always said simply, clearly and 
with understanding. Nor does he ever 

to make a case by twisting facts ; 

can admit that the British did so 
much for the Punjab in the few years 
after annexation that not a Sikh moved 
against them in 1857, and he reminds 
us that it was the members of the-Cen- 
tral Khalsa Diwan, long attacked as 
reactionaries, who led the revival of 
education at the end of the nineteenth 
century and first created modern Pun- 
jabi literature. 

Nevertheless, his book is an expres- 
sion of a point of view rather than 
history. This is how the modern, edu- 
cated Sikh of somewhat Leftist views 
looks at the Sikhs’ past ; it is not quite 
the past as it really was. The British 
annexation of the Punjab was not an 
undiluted aggression; the Sikhs gave 
considerable provocation. The Namd- 
han troubles in the early 1870s were 
isolated murders and raids of no great 
importance. The Ghadr rebellion of 
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1915 was, in fact, mainly significant 
for the Communist leaders it- be- 
queathed to the future ; one Sikh in 14 
still volunteered to fight for the Govern- 
ment. The space Sardar Khushwant 
Singh gives to these events prevents 
his investigating the more interesting 
problem of how the Sikhs became 
pillars of British rule, and why their 
support continued till the day it became 
clear the British were going ; the Akali 
troubles of the early twenties themselves 
never really shook the Sikh-British 
alliance, even though the Sikhs had an 
almost unanswerable case and lost 400 
lives to establish it; only the Mutiny 
and 1942 cost more. 

Sardar Khushwant Singh is at his 
best when he is talking of the Sikh 
religion. Nowhere else can there be 
found so concise and readable a sum- 
mary of Sikh origins, sects and beliefs. 
Indeed the Sikh morning prayer, which 
he prints, is so inspiring, and has been 
so well translated, that it is enough by 
itself to make the whole book memor- 
able. 


Psychiatric Sermon 


TO DEFINE TRUE MADNESS. 
By Henry Yellowlees. 


Sidgwick and fackson. 215 pages. 12s. 6d. 


«¢ QEYOND all doubt, psychiatry holds 

a lower place in public regard than 
any other branch of medicine.” This 
statement, which is at least debatable, 
forms the author’s text for his loosely- 
knit series of essays. 

Dr Yellowlees finds some grounds for 
his assertion in the exaggerated claims 
which a small minority of psychiatrists 
have made in the past few years; but 
more in the irrational fears which the 
insane have always aroused in lay 
people ; and more still in the ignorance 
which other doctors and otherwise well- 
informed laymen still have of the facts 
of mental illness. 

In an attempt to dispel this. ignorance 
he deals in simple terms with elementary 
psychopathology, delusion, suggestion, 
hypnotism, anxiety neurosis, and 
inferiority, and there is an excellent des- 
cription of morbid depression. His 
method is dogmatic and his manner 
arrogant, and there is an undertone of 
exasperation which in its turn will 
exasperate -others. A curiously old- 
fashioned air, too, pervades the book, 
and much of it could indeed have been 
written a quarter of a century ago. In 
fact, referring to a gross symptom of 
conversion hysteria, Dr Yellowlees says 
“such cases were common during the 
war,” meaning quite clearly the 1914-18 
war. Such cases were to everyone’s 
surprise uncommon during Hitler’s war. 

Dr Yellowlees is much concerned with 
the relations between psychiatry and the 
law, and his discussion of criminal 
responsibility is quite the best section of 
the book. Perhaps this is because it is 
derived from an address delivered to a 
legal faculty and he felt no need to talk 
down to his audience. He even finds 


something new to say about the 
M’Naghten rules, 
In a final nostalgic chapter he 
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describes what it was like to grow up in 
a mental hospital at the turn of the 
century. With this unusual glimpse, 
and a defence of the “bad old 
psychiatry ” practised there, he provides 
an end to the book that is very much 
better than its beginning. 


Soviet Law 


LAW AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE 
USSR. 

By John N. Hazard. 

Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 310 pages. 25s. 


oo is a knowledgeable and temper- 
ately written book which aims at 
“relating the Soviet system of law as an 
entirety to... the avowed aim of mould- 
ing a new society” and showing how 
“ the formulae of the law and the institu- 
tions of the lawyer have been utilised to 
achieve - political ends.” Its author, 
Professor Hazard, was formerly a student 
at a Soviet law school and is now Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at Columbia 
University. 

The first ten chapters describe the 
successive changes which have had to be 
made in various branches of law, as the 
Soviet leaders drove and strove towards 
a new society, first through war com- 
munism, then through the New 
Economic Policy, and eventually through 
Stalinist socialism based on comprehen- 
sive state planning, rapid industrialisa- 
tion under state ownership, and the 
collectivisation and state control of agri- 
culture. The eleventh and final chapter 
discusses the Soviet approach towards 
international law and indicates how it 
has shifted in a number of particulars 
to suit the changing needs of Soviet 
foreign policy. In every branch of law 
examined, the developments over the 
years have been considerable and some- 
times unexpected ; and perhaps nowhere 
more unexpected than in labour law, as 
Stalin wielded his dictatorship of the 
proletariat to impose increasingly harsh 
labour discipline on the Soviet Union’s 
growing army of industrial workers. 

Throughout the book Professor 
Hazard makes skilful use of summaries 
of cases from Soviet law reports to illus- 
trate how the courts have administered 
the law in practice. These case sum- 
maries help to give life to the dry bones 
and add greatly to the book’s interest 
and usefulness. A few . misstatements 
and errors occur in places. For example, 
in the chapter headed “Establishing a 
new Economic Leadership,” which is 
partly concerned with the freedom of 
choice enjoyed by factory managers, 
Professor Hazard says that “ centralised 
control maintains a heavy hand over the 
managers and influences many of their 
decisions.” The word “influences ” in 
this connection is surely a misleading 
understatement hardly justified even on 
the limited evidence of the case sum- 
maries given. A more serious criticism 
is that Professor Hazard nowhere des- 
cribes how Soviet laws are enacted or 
how the courts which administer them 
are organised and staffed. Such subjects 
as these would seem to be part of his 
brief, and his book would have been all 
the better if he had dealt with them. 
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TI, through its range of manufactures, is concerned with the details of mechanical 


movement ... from the speed of a plane flying faster than sound to the power of a truck shifting 


ten times its weight . .. from the flash of a bicycle downhill to the ceaseless activity of some 


very small component, so balanced that it does not appear to be moving at all. 


TI is a croup of interrelated engineering companies whose manufacturing activities 
o | °o 5 
are wide, including precision tubes, components for cars and ships, aeroplanes, locomotives, 


wrought aluminium, bicycles, metal sections, pressure vessels, electrical equipment 





and appliances, mechanical handling, machine tools, gland packings, bus body framing and 


seating, paints, road signs, tubular furniture. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Trafalgar 5633 
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Ww" T a man will seldom openly say, 
he will often openly do. Unashamed- 


ly he will be seen with a daily newspaper 


which he knows is not good enough for him. 
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wishes it well. But he does not read it. 


Manchester Guardian. He admires it. He : 
Habit holds him to his usual newspaper. He 


nay even think that by comparison the 


Manchester Guardian is not sufficiently 
exciting. 
An odd idea— that truth is less exciting 


than half-truth! The Manchester Guardian 


ot 


; ea , , \ 
is always ‘exciting’, simply because it tells ( 
/ 
\ 


the truth. It is also well-written, and good \ 


| — writing is far more exciting than journalese. 
| Were you to try the Manchester Guardian 


(as we hope you will) you would soon feel \ } 


were subscribing to a fine newspaper, 





i 
| _ its peculiar charm. You would know that you 
{ 


Hi If you have any difficulty in getting your 
M Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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A NEW SOURCE 
OF OXYGEN 





The importance of oxygen as a factor in the smooth 


running of many works is fully recognized. It is as 
vital as the power supply, and any interruption of 
its availability can-cause a costly breakdown of 
production. It is an important on-cost factor, too, 
and you may well be surprised when you review 
your consumption figures, 

Our Oxygenerators, which can produce both 
oxygen and nitrogen, are available in capacities 
that cover every requirement, and we are confident 
that your time will be well spent in investigating 
the possible economies which can be derived from 


the installation of this equipment in your works. 


Full details, in our latest booklet 
just received from the printers, 
will be gladly sent on request. 


BUTTERLEY 
OXYGEMERATORS 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 
20, Ashley Place,. Victoria, S.W.1. Telephone : Victoria 8023-4-5 





Makers since 1790 of railway and other bridges; constructional steel work; unit 
bridging; overhead cranes; railway wagons and mine cars; iron castings; iron 
paving; mining and sheet metal ; iron bats; sewage ejector; 

pumps and air compressors; wool washing machinery. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 








the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect: all others are the work of 


the editorial staft-in London, 


Returns of the Day 


Washington, D.C. 

N Tuesday, October 13th, the President went to spend 

the evening at Hershey, Pennsylvania, where the 
Republicans of the state gave him “the biggest old- 
fashioned birthday party in history ”—at the old-fashioned 
price of $100 a head—in the biggest circus tent in the 
world. Somebody had baked the biggest birthday cake of 
recent times: it was seven feet high and rose through the 
floor like a cinema organ after Mr and Mrs Eisenhower had 
driven slowly round the arena in an old-fashioned buggy 
while Fred Waring and His Pennsylvanians played, not 
altogether inappropriately, “ Where, Oh, Where, But in 
America ?,” which is said to be one of the President’s 
favourite tunes. 

None of this fervour, however, seemed to have com- 
municated itself to the Republicans in the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin, most of whom, as was dis- 
covered all too soon, had spent the day sitting quietly at 
home instead of going to the polls. Long before the festivi- 
ties at Hershey finished the Republican candidate had 
admitted that the Democrats had, in a by-election, won the 
Ninth District for the first time in history and he added a 
bitter little statement about the dislike of the farmer and 
the labouring man for the policies of the present Adminis- 
tration, 

This astonishing result and the appointment of Mr 
Thomas Burke, a Democrat and the Mayor of Cleveland, 
to succeed Senator Taft provide plenty of problems for 
Congress when it meets again in January. The Senate will 
now contain 48 Democrats, 47 Republicans and one unpre- 
dictable independent, Mr Wayne Morse, and the 
President’s party will only be able to retain gontrol of the 
committee chairmanships because the opposition and Mr 
Morse’ are determined that the Repubiicans shall not avoid 
responsibility. Mr Morse will vote with them when the 
Senate is organised, leaving the Vice-President to cast the 
deciding vote. 

That, however, is only the beginning of the trouble. 
Nobody is quite clear: how it is mathematically possible to 
give each Senator two committee assignments (as the La 
Follette-Monroney Act provided, having failed to solve the 
problem of what happened when the majority party was 
really in a minority) and still leave the Republicans with a 
majority of at least one on each committee. One suggestion 
is that the Vice-President should have a roving proxy, but 
it is not clear whether this would be used on behalf of the 
President’s policies or those of the chairman of the com- 
mittee in question. 


So much attention has been concentrated on the Senate 
that it has hardly been noticed that Mr Lester Johnson’s 
victory in Wisconsin takes the House of Representatives one 
Step nearer to the same impasse. There are now 218 
Republican Congressmen, one of whom presides, 214 
Democrats, one independent, Mr Frazer Reams, who is 
more Democratic than Republican, and two vacant seats, 
The elections for both the Twenty-fourth District of 
California and the Sixth District of New Jersey will be held 
in November and, though both are normally safe Republican 
seats, neither is as safe as the Ninth in Wisconsin was 
supposed to be. They are, however, suburban districts and 
not, therefore, as apprehensive of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s belief in rugged individualism as agricultural ones, 
If they were lost—and the Republicans are nervous after 
some municipal elections in suburban areas of Connecticut 
in which they did worse than at any time since 1930— 
control of the House, as of the Senate, would depend on the 
presiding officer. 


* 


The organisational difficulties, though fascinating in their 
way to the political scientist, are as nothing to the political 
problems that riow face the Administration. There is every 
indication that the President’s own popularity and prestigé 
are as high as ever while those of his party in Congress are 
sinking. Yet it was the agricultural policies of the execu- 
tive, policies which all Republicans in Congress have been 
fighting bitterly, that lost the election in Wisconsin. It is 
true that, in the few sizable towns, the labour vote was 
solidly Democratic, but that was only to be expected 
so soon after the Durkin incident, which will be forgotten 
a year from now, when the Congressional elections take 
place, though its consequences in terms of failure to de 
anything about the Taft-Hartley Act may not. 

The real blow, however, was the attitude of the farmers 
and those who, in small towns, depend on the prosperity of 
the farmers. Governor Dewey, with bitter recollections of 
his last defeat, has said that his party seems to be doing 
everything it can to convince the farmers that they were right 
not to trust the Republicans in 1948. Luckily, the blow 
came early and they have a year in which to try to regain the 
farmers’ confidence. It seems unlikely that it will be regained 
as long at Mr Benson remains and there will be growing 
pressure on the President from within his own party to get 
a new Secretary of Agriculture. But if the Democrats know 
their business they will demand his head loudly enough to 
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it appear a surrender to the opposition to remove him. 

enson may well turn out to be the Acheson of this 

\dministration: a man of infinitely greater quality than 

most of his colleagues but who, because he insists on being 

ight rather than popular, becomes a grievous political 
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The Republicans have other troubles which may develop 
into more than local liabilities. A gentleman called Mr 
Joseph Fay, at present serving a prison sentence in Sing- 
Sing for extortion in connection with labour contracts, seems 

have an irresistible attraction for some of their more 

rominent personalities. The Lieutenant-Governor of New 
York has visited Mr Fay in gaol more than once and the 
Republican candidate for the Governorship of New Jersey 
nce wrote to the New York Parole Board asking for leniency 
r him. Mr Dewey, whose perennial presidential ambitions 
are in danger of being badly hurt, is desperately trying to 
pct rid of his embarrassing lieutenant who refuses to resign. 
4 racing scandal, which may make the whole Republican 
regime in New York look rather less savoury than it is 
supposed to do, is likely to complicate the situation. 
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There must, obviously, be something very wrong with an 
Administration that can, despite having a phenomenally 
popular man at its head, be proved—and the evidence 
coming in from all the farm states agrees with that provided 
by Wisconsin—to have lost so much ground in a few months. 
it is not likely to be regained by such illustrations of what 
Mr Stevenson meant by “ government by postponement ” 
as the President gave at Kansas City last week. All observers 
in Washington have long been aware that, as Mr Joseph 
Harsch said recently in the Christian Science Monitor, 





the Eisenhower Administration has been moving for some 
time in a pink cloud of composure, complicated by a detec- 
table case of complacency towards its own tendency to 
naecision 
but it was not thought that this knowledge was widespread 
n the country. Now it seems that domestic opinion has 
begun to match foreign opinion and to do so on the same 
ather illogical grounds. 

Probably no Secretary of State has ever done so much for 
his allies in a short time as Mr Dulles has. He took the risk 
of allowing Dr Mossadegh to stew in his own juice ; he 
velcomed the arrival: of British troops in Guiana ; and he 
has underwritten the French war in Indo-China—to give 

nly three examples. Yet no Secretary of State has ever been 
more unpopular abroad because words, in the modern world, 
speak louder than deeds and many of his words gave offence. 
in the same way, at home, the Secretary of Agriculture could 
produce figures to show that he is in fact doing more to 
support agricultural prices than Mr Brannan, his Demo- 
cratic predecessor, ever did ; but figures are no use as long 
as he goes on making the wrong noises. 

Mr Harsch finds the explanation for this state of affairs 
in the fact that “ something is wrong with the approach of 
this Administration to applied political science ”—which is 
another way of saying that it has not yet learned the art of 
popular government. And there is no sign yet that any of 
its members, with a few exceptions, of which Mr Harold 
Stassen, who had previous experience as Governor of 
Minnesota, is the most outstanding example, have begun, 
or intend to begin to learn. 
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Judicial Legacy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW -YORK 


T is part of the present sensitiveness to differences 

between Britain and the United States that sensational 
court cases now attract attention not only for their sub- 
stance, but also for the way in which they are handled 
Americans marvel at the quiet speed with which Christie 
was tried and sentenced. Visiting Britons ask Americans 
how it is that cases take so long to pass through the 
American courts, that newspapers are allowed to comment 
so passionately on trials in progress, that so many appeals 
to different judges seem to be permitted, that courts allow 
such spectacles as were presented in two recent Communist 
trials and (though much more politely) in the trial of the 
seventeen investment banking houses charged with violating 
the anti-trust laws. 

Some of these puzzles are made worse by the distortion 
of distance. Some arise from the primary fact that, though 
the American system is founded on the British system, it has 
developed divergences over the years. Moreover, it is con- 
fusing to foreigners to find Americans living under a double 
judicial umbrella, with each of the forty-eight states having 
its Own court system, while the country as a whole functions 
under the federal system. 

The relationship between the forty-eight state jurisdic- 
tions and the one big federal one, both in the matter of their 
respective powers and of the kind of cases each can handle, 
is established by the Constitution. By and large, the systems 
function independently, and without undue collision, The 
great majority of litigation comes within state jurisdiction 
and is settled there ; in a population of 160 million only 
about 7,000 cases a year are brought to federal courts. 

In no sense does the federal system have an appellate 
relation to the state systems, but in rare cases the highest 
court of the federal system does hear appeals from the 
highest courts of individual states. Most of the cases with 
which federal courts concern themselves come in the first 
instance to those courts. They include admiralty cases, 
interstate commerce cases, suits between states, citizenship 
cases, anti-trust cases, and espionage trials, 

Such actions begin in one of the eighty-six district 
courts, and they may move on appeal to one of the eleven 
intermediate federal courts of appeal. The final appeal is 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, which is free 
to accept or refuse most cases as it sees fit. That is the 
usual federal pattern. In the matter of the Rosenbergs two 
more appeals were made possible through a rare and com- 
plex procedure allowed on the grounds of a discovery of a 
new applicable point of law ; this the Supreme Court took 
up because of the great public interest in the case. 


* 


The state court systems range from very good to rather 
bad, without arousing much more than local interest. They 
turn out their daily grist, and it is the business of the 
citizens of the individual state and no other whether they 
do it well or not, always provided that they observe certain 
minimum standards of due process laid down by the 
Supreme Court, 

The federal courts, on the other hand, with their 350 or 
so judges, are everybody's business. Under the American 
theory of separation of powers they are the judicial branch 
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WORLD-WIDE 
BANKING 
NETWORK 


From the London and New York offices of 


The Hanover Bank, a world-wide network 3 
JOSE FROM HAVANA 


Soon after they were formed, in 1834, Por Larranaga 
began sending their Havana cigars to England 


of correspondent banks is equipped to serve 


those engaged in international commerce. 


José and other descendants of the skilled craftsmen 
who made those early cigars are now in Jamaica mak- 
ing Larra cigars for Por Larranaga, with the same 
fine Havana wrapper as their ancestors had used 
Thus more than 100 years of experience, tradition and 
hereditary skill go to create these very fine cigars. 





THE HANOVER BANK | 
LARRA CIGARS by POR LARRANAGA 


(incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
| NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 
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Around the World 
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Bank of America offers you credit facilities 
and direct representation in the world’s 
great trade centers...plus up-to-the-minute 
information collected and evaluated by our 
men traveling in all parts of the world. For 
information, write Bank of America, Inter- 
national Banking Department, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, California.., 


orour branchor rep resentative nearest you.. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Londen * Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama 
Kobe * Oscka * Bangkok * Guam 


Bank af Am erica REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City * Milan * Paris 


NATIONAL SRV\NG3 ASSOCIATION Zurich ¢ Correspondents throughout the world 


MEMBER FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly 


SAN FRANCISCO » LOS ANGELES owned subsidsary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 
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From November Ist to March 3lst—during TWA 
Thrift Season—every transatlantic TWA service costs 
much less. But for the lower fares you still enjoy the 
world-famous comfort, the world-proved dependability 
‘of TWA—the only airline flying to and across America. 

Whether you choose the ultimate luxury of the TWA 
“Ambassador ”, the serene comfort of TWA First 
Class, or thrifty TWA Sky Tourist, book TWA and 
enjoy the finest service at the lowest cost. 


ee eee MES IETS 


For yeur TWA booking, see your Travel Agent or phone TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. 

Telephone : TRAfaigar 1234. i 
I'WA Reservation Service available day and night. 

Manchester. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 FL ¥Y. 

Birmingbam. Tel.: CENiral 6469 





World-famous TWA comfort 
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from November Isf. 
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London to New York 


First Class Return on season £253. 19. 0 
First Class Return Thrift Season £217, 18. 0 


Thrift Season saves you £36. 1. 0 


Sky Tourist Return on season £176. 16.0 
Sky Tourist Return Thrift Season £151. 16.0 


Thrift Season saves you £25. 0.0 
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of the federal government, and by no mieans sacrosanct. 
Ever since the late President Roosevelt tried to add 
Supreme Court justices of his own political persuasion to 
the nine already on that bench the federal system has 
been peculiarly subject to the pressure of conflicting poli- 
tical ideas. Not only did the heat of the court-packing 
argument burn away from the Supreme Court itself a cer- 
tain encrusted dignity which in quieter times had protected 
its members from common criticism. The lower courts also, 
in their turn, suffered from the President’s weakness for 
handling judicial appointments like any other political 
plums, and awarding them to party favourites rather than 
to leaders in the realm of law. Matters were not improved 
by the fact, shown in the delays in filling posts, that there 
were not enough party favourites to go around. 

Thus the Republicans inherited a federal court structure 
which was overworked, understaffed, and below standard 
in ability. Moreover, a number of judges had reached the 
age of retirement, and had to be replaced. The federal 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit (which includes 
New York) for instance, recently lost its two famous 
cousins, Judge Learned Hand and Judge Augustus Hand, 
and a third member of that court, Judge Swan, has also 
retired. The number of district judges has not kept pace 
for a decade with the increases in judicia] business. Metro- 
politan congestion is particularly bad. 

Meanwhile, lack of funds has added its pressures to the 
lack of judicial manpower. The entire federal judiciary 
receives for running costs, about $26 million a year, or one- 
thirtieth of ome per cent of the national budget. (The 
Department of Justice, which is the prosecuting arm of the 
executive branch, had $198 million to spend in 19§2.) 
Despite the efforts made to find more efficient ways of 
handling cases, the costs rise faster than the appropriations. 
In 1951 the Director of the Administrative Office of the US 
Courts, observing that “ more judges must be provided if the 
—s are to have prompt disposition of their cases in 

1¢ Federal Courts,” also noted that he needed more money 
a such elementary items as law books and typewriters. 

What the Republicans will do about the situation remains 
to be seen. So far their best publicised appointments have 
tended to follow the Democratic pattern rather than to re- 
furbish the proud Republican tradition established by the 
appointment of a brilliant legal mind like Charles Evans 
Hughes, or a skilled legal administrator like William Howard 
Taft to the Supreme Court. The new Chief Justice, Mr 
Warren, of California, may prove himself in the second 
category, or at least that is what some of his friends hope. 
Meanwhile, Mr Danaher, of Connecticut, a politician whose 
rumoured appointment to a vacant post in the Second 
Circuit evoked protests from the New York bar associations, 
has been shifted to the District of Columbia, where stan- 
dards seem to be less jealously guarded. 

The shortage of judges and the crowded calendars 
explain to a certain extent the length of time it takes to 
get cases through the courts. But the actual record is better 
than it looks. Long cases, like spectacular ones, catch the 
public eye and are: remembered, . The Investment Bankers’ 
case, which was prepared in Washington about 1940, filed 
in 1947, and came toctrial in 1950; was dismissed in mid- 
October of 1953, after 309 court days spent in hearing. 
But it was an exceptional monster. Out of 5,051 civil trials 
in US District Courts during the year ending on June 30, 
1951, only four cases took a month or more, while 3,862 
(78 per cent of them) were disposed of in a day or two. 
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The record in criminal trials, despite such dragged-out 
horrors as the Rosenberg case, was almost as good. 

This record has been made possible by the new Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, which were introduced about 
fifteen years ago in an attempt to save time by having 
lawyers for both sides free to examine all witnesses before 
the case came to trial. The hope was that the element 
of surprise would be eliminated, and the judge would be 
free to concentrate his attention mainly on the relevant 
points of law. It seems not to have been foreseen that legal 
costs would rise as lawyers find themselves caught in end- 
less detail during the examination of witnesses when there 
is no presiding officer competent to cut short or control the 
scope of inquiry. Similarly, the time a judge must spend 
on a case in court has apparently dropped, but the time he 
spends in chambers reading records may have increased. 






American Notes 


Good Neighbours on the Rio Grande 


HE opening of the Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande, which 

forms a large part of the border between Mexico and 
the United States, has provided a welcome symbol of 
renewed life in the good neighbour policy. Latin Americans 
complain that it withered while Washington was concen- 
trating on Europe’s problems. The early dispatch of Dr 
Milton Eisenhower on a good-will tour showed how anxious 
the President was to dispel any feeling of neglect. Me 
Cabot, the Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, 
who accompanied the President’s brother, promised 
recently that government aid, including technical assis- 
tance, would continue to supplement private investment ; 
indeed, technical aid, which is so badly needed, will be 
10 per cent greater this year than last. The President's 
ready response to Bolivia’s plea for help shows that even 
radical governments, with a propensity for nationalisation, 
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can count on emergency assistance, provided they are 
not as clearly under the Communist thumb as Guatemala. 
it is not overlooked that the United States might be depen- 
dent on Bolivia for tin in the event of war. 

Both the American and the Mexican President paid 
tribute, when they met, to the co-operation which has made 
it possible to harness the Rio Grande for the benefit of both 
peoples. The $50 million Falcon Dam is the first of three 
which are designed by the International Boundary and Water 
Commission to rescue northern Mexico and southern Texas 
from such droughts and floods as they have experienced this 
summer and to provide hydro-electric power. The cost has 
been apportioned according to the storage capacity allocated 
to each: §8.6 per cent to the United States, 41.4 per cent 
to Mexico. The other two dams are expected to be built 
at E) Paso and Laredo. 

If the meeting had not been so determinedly confined to 
a good will festival, and some mutual irritations had been 
aired doubts might have been raised, however, about the 
future of the grand conception. The Americans suspect that 
there is not going to be enough water for one, let alone three 
reservoirs, because the Mexicans have not honoured their 
gentleman’s agreement not to dam the rivers which flow 
into the Rio Grande from their side. The tributaries on 
the American side have long been dammed. The new 
reservoir will become an unhappy symbol of inter-American 
co-operation if it is allowed to run dry. 


McCarthy’s Second Wind 


i looks as though Senator McCarthy may have struck 
pay-dirt at last in his search for Communist activities 
and thus secured a new lease of life for his own objection- 
able methods. At the Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, radar 
centre of the Army Signal Corps, the Senator and his fellow 
investigators claim to have uncovered evidence that secret 
documents were purloined by a spy ring headed by Julius 
Rosenberg, who was executed in June for atomic espionage, 
and that some of these documents have turned up in Soviet 
laboratories in East Berlin, It is hinted that the ring may 
still be active, but Senator McCarthy has been careful not 
to say so; some of the other investigators complain that 
the trail is over five years old and cold. 

The Secretary of Defence has conceded, however, that 
“something more than a mere security leak ‘may be in- 
volved *—though this would be bad enough where secrets 
of atomic defence are concerned—and the Secretary of the 
Army has been attending the hearings, although he may 
have been keeping an eye on Mr McCarthy as well as the 
witnesses. A search for secret documents alleged to be 
missing from Fort Monmouth was conducted by the Army 
in 1951 and last year a clean bill of health was issued. The 
Army is still sticking to its guns; it claims it has no 
evidence that any documents were tampered with and that 
those in Russian hands, if they really exist, might be 
accounted for quite legitimately, as information was shared 
with the allies during the war. But it has suspended ten 


civil servants at Fort Monmouth for “ security reasons.” 
Senator McCarthy has other reasons to be gratified. The 
Attorney-General has announced that he finds no grounds 
for prosecuting him, although his income tax returns are 
still being examined. The State Department has demoted 
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two officers who incurred the Senator’s displeasure. And 
one of his friends, Mr Lee, has been appointed to the 
Federal Communications Commission, although he has no 
experience in that field. 

Some critics will also see Senator McCarthy’s hand in 
the President’s order that government employees may be 
dismissed if they invoke their constitutional right to refuse 
answers to questions about their loyalty ; it coincided very 
patly with the Fort Monmouth investigation, although Mr 
Brownell, the Attorney-General, insists there is no con- 
nection, But few Americans, even if they detest 
McCarthyism, are alarmed at this whittling down of civil 
servants’ rights. There has been too much brazen abuse 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, which says 
that a man cannot be forced to incriminate himself. Most 
comment is satisfied with the argument that whatever a 
man’s constitutional rights, he has no inherent right to 
a government job. There is less agreement, on practical 
grounds, with the Attorney-General’s proposal that other 
stubborn tongues should be loosened by a promise of 
immunity from subsequent prosecution. Bills to authorise 
such bargains have been put before Congress already, but 
there are difficulties: they could not protect a witness from 
state action, and they empower Congressional committees, 
whom Mr Brownell fears might be subjected to political 


pressure, to decide when an offer of immunity should be 
made. 


Automobiles Shifting Gears 


CS for sales in the first normal market since 

the war is making automobile manufacturers wonder 
whether they may not have to put a brake on the assembly 
line. Most of the 42,000 retail dealers, hard pressed to 
dispose of the monthly quota of new cars they must take to 
retain their franchises, would probably applaud a decline in 
the present high rate of production. They point out that, 
although 4,400,000 cars were turned out in the first eight 
months of this year, only 3,900,000 were sold. The slow 
autumn season finds most dealers with very high stocks and 
sales are increasingly difficult unless big sums are spent on 
promotion, discounts and trade-ins. Only those dealers with 
a large volume of sales are satisfied with the present low 
unit profits. 

Main Street’s view has so far been supported in Detroit 
only by Mr Paul Hoffman, chairman of the board of the 
Studebaker Corporation, who describes the present position 
of dealers as “ profitless prosperity.” Most manufacturing 
executives, however, are still acting on the assumption that 
for every car there must be a buyer, and do not agree with 
Mr Hoffman that the industry should reduce its output 
from the present “ unhealthy state” as his firm has done. 
Even though the industry’s forecast of a home market for 
6 million cars this year has proved too sanguine, it is hoped 
that domestic sales may reach 5,750,000 and export sales 
Over 300,000, against an estimated production of 6,250,000 
cars. This was surpassed only in 1950, when 6,658,000 
were produced. The automobile firms argue that dealers 
must adjust themselves to a market in which their 
customers have to be courted, not simply received. If the 
dealers had not been pressed to work for business, sales 
would have fallen even lower. Admittedly, however, pro- 
duction has been forced higher by the battle between the 
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two most popular models, the Chevrolet and the Ford, for 
first place, and the smaller independent firms, caught 
between these rivals, have been left with less and less of 
the market. Their share has declined from 14 per cent of 
all automobile sales in 19§2 to about 9 per cent in 19535 
and rumours of mergers may indicate the solution that 
some of them will adopt. 

The struggle will be even sharper next year ; it is believed 
that sales, now that the scarcities caused by controls have 
been overcome, will drop by ro per cent, and probably more 
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if there is a recession—though full production in the auto- 
mobile industry is so important to the economy that any 
curtailment may help set off the very decline the industry 
fears. The 1954 models now being shown have many 
changes in style and also in engineering details ; prices are 
not higher, and credit terms are expected to be easier. 
Detroit hopes that this combination of attractions will coax 
at least §,500,000 buyers into the seats of new cars, for it is 
still convinced that salesmanship, rather than drastic reduc- 
tions in price or output, can carry the day. 


Full Employment for Mr Nixon 


R Nixon’s arrival in Australia on the first leg of 
M a goodwill tour as the personal representative of the 
President confirms other evidence that under this Adminis- 
tration the Vice-Presidency is no longer what its first 
incumbent, John Adams, described as “ the most insignifi- 
cant office that the invention of man ever contrived.” Mr 
Eisenhower seems not to share the reluctance of his pre- 
decessors to contemplate the kind of contingency that would 
throw the spotlight on the heir apparent, and to be taking 
steps to see that in case of need Mr Nixon shall not be 
unprepared. In the process he seems to be turning a brash 
young politician, whom he nearly had to repudiate during 
the election campaign because of allegations about a private 
expenses fund, into a quiet, hard-working understudy. 

In its way the Vice-Presidency is a unique institution, 
in that here the executive and legislative branches, other- 
wise kept apart, are allowed to overlap. Although he is a 
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member of the Administration, the Vice-President is also 
the presiding officer of the Senate, holding a casting vote 
which is particularly important when, as now, the parties 
are evenly divided. Taking advantage of this duality, Mr 
Nixon, who has far more legislative experience than any 
other member of Mr Eisenhower’s team, has been able to 
act as a channel of communication between the White House 
and Congress. This service may be all the more necessary 


in the second session of this Congress because of the 
death of Senator Taft. 


On the executive side, Mr Nixon has, contrary to. all 
precedent, been taking the chair at meetings of the Cabinet 
and the National Security Council in the President's 
absence. The Vice-President is a statutory member of the 
Security Council, which has greatly increased in importance 
as a policy-making body under Mr Eisenhower. More- 
over, outside the council chamber the President has been 
trying him out on tasks of some delicacy. It was Mr Nixon 
who had to deliver a soothing message to the annual con- 


vention of the American Federation of Labour immediately 


after the resignation of Mr Durkin, and his appointment to 
head the commission which is to make employers under- 
stand that they cannot hope for government contracts if 
they practise racial discrimination was intended to show 
the President’s special interest in that issue. 


So far Mr Nixon has performed most of these tasks with 
credit, though his rather strained. efforts to act the peace- 
maker provoked some derision among the assembled trade 
unionists. But he will have to face many more tests yet, 
in the knowledge that his performance is being watched 
with care by the professionals who may have to assess 
presidential timber if Mr Eisenhower should decide not 
to shoulder the burden for a second term. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Rising expenditures on foreign military aid in the year 
which ended on June 30th more than balanced a decline in 
economic assistance, bringing total American foreign aid to 
an all-time high. Gross foreign aid totalled $7 billion, of 
which $4.3 billion was spent on military aid and $6 billion 
on economic aid; in the previous year, economic assistance 
grants totalled $3.2 billion and military aid $1.9 billion. 


* 


In orde? to keep the public debt under its $275 billion 
ceiling, the Commodity Credit Corporation has invited com- 
mercial banks to take over a $360 million “ pool ” of price 
support loans on tobacco and grains. The banks, who will 
receive certificates bearing 2.5 per cent annual interést, 
have previously purchased cotton loan certificates, but this 
is the first time the government has asked for such invest- 
ment in its programme for other commodities. 


* 


Some considerate corporations are delaying their dividend 
payments from the usual December posting until January, 
when their stockholders will benefit from the to per cent 
reduction in personal income tax on January Ist. 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 
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not stand still 


During the last years the United Steel company, 
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fal introduced and sponsored many completely 
wl new products, improvements in existing pro- 
im} ducts and opened up new markets. Amongst 
fal these are: Fortiweld, a new high-tensile 
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weldable low-alloy steel; advanced techniques 
in the production of stainless steel; develop- 
ments in precision cold-rolling of razor blade 
strip and clock springs formerly imported from 
abroad; for the structural engineer low-alloy 
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steels and castellated beams have conserved 


steel in building. | ‘ . 
Such developments and innovations, ranging othing left to chance eee 
from the heaviest products to the lightest, are | 
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typical of contributions made to every steel- 
consuming industry and are tangible evidence 
that a basic industry such as the United Steel 
company is as live and progressive as any in 
the country. 
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Atom-Minded Australia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


URING the past six months Australians have become 

more atom-minded, if that is the right word, than 
almost any other nation. They have been helped towards 
this state of mind by the decision of the British Government 
to test atomic weapons, first at Monte Bello off the west 
coast, and then near Woomera in the centre of their spacious 
but barren land. But the real reason for this intense 
interest is the sudden discovery that Australia probably has 
larger reserves of uranium than any other country in the 
democratic world. 

One writes “probably” because the plain truth is, as 
Mr Menzies himself has said, that nobody yet knows how 
much uranium there is. But in addition to the fields which 
are already being worked at Rum Jungle in the Northern 
Territory and Radium Hill in South Australia—both of 
which are more extensive than was first thought—new 
fields are being found almost every month. The Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission, usually a somewhat retiring 
and secretive body, has just begun to exhibit for public 
inspection a map showing radioactive areas in the Northern 
Territory which have been discovered by aerial survey. 
These show 900 radioactive anomalies of different degrees 
of intensity—indeed, the map is covered with a rash of 
these significant dots. If only one in a hundred of these 
anomalies proved to be uranium deposits of economic 
importance, the prospect would be staggering. 

The question which is now exercising the Australian 
public is how best to exploit this unsuspected store of wealth 
which has been found in some of the most remote and arid 
parts of their continent. At present all the uranium that 
is being mined at Rum Jungle and Radium Hill—as yet 
in small quantities—is being sold to the Anglo-American 
Combined Development Agency, which is providing sub- 
stantial loans for the development of these fields, as well 
as technical advice and special equipment. The terms of 
this ten-year agreement, including the price, have been kept 
secret, ostensibly for reasons of security ; but Australians 
were taken aback by a report in a London newspaper that 
Britain was paying 31s. 3d. per Ib for Canadian uranium 
ore, but only 16s. 3d. per Ib for Australian ore. This may 
Or may not be true, but the result was unfortunate. It 
immediately gave rise to suspicions, never far below the 
surface of the Australian consciousness, that in some way 
Australia was being exploited by selfish and calculating men 
“in striped pants” in Whitehall. The situation was not 
helped by a failure of: public relations over the Woomera 


tests, about which the British Government certainly showed 
a remarkable insensitivity to Australian feelings. 

It was at this moment that Lord Cherwell, moving in an 
atmosphere of almost aggressive secrecy, entered the scene. 
While the Australian press was waiting patiently for the 
first atomic bomb to go off at Woomera, Lord Cherwell 
went to Canberra for talks with the Federal Government. 
A report was published on good authority that he was 
trying to negotiate a thirty-year agreement under which 
Australia would sell its surplus production of uranium to 
Britain as part of a long-term plan to use atomic energy 
for industrial purposes. This was too much for the Aus- 
tralian public.. Almost every paper came out with leading 
articles, many of them well-reasoned and moderate in tone, 
pointing out that Australia’s uranium deposits represented 
its wealth for the future and could not be disposed of in 
this furtive way without at least some thought and dis- 
cussion. Dr Evatt, the leader of the Opposition, took up 
the matter in Parliament, and Mr Menzies was quick to 
give the required assurances. Whether Lord Cherwell had 
in fact asked for a thirty-year agreement of this kind is 
uncertain ; it is certain that he did not get one. 

It should be said here that the great majority of the 
Australian people are perfectly prepared to sell all the 
uranium wanted for making atomic weapons. If necessary, 
indeed, they would give it to Britain and the United States, 
whose friendship they value and on whose protection they 
rely. What-they are not prepared to do is to sell their 
uranium for industrial purposes until they are quite certain 
that they have enough for their own use. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Australians are now convinced that uranium 
holds the key to the industrial development of their own 
country and that Australia’s day will come when the rest 
of the world has consumed its reserves of oil and coal. 

Unfortunately useful discussion of these subjects is made 
almost impossible. by lack of information and by the often 
maddening restrictions of security. Since no one knows 
what Lord Cherwell’s offer was, it is impossible to say 
whether the Federal Government acted wisely or foolishly 
in rejecting it. Without even knowing the price which is 
at present being paid for uranium ore, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to discuss what price should be asked for future exports. 
There is a school of thought which believes that the present 
relatively high price for uranium will not last more than 
twenty years and that Australia would be well advised to 
cash in while the going is good. After that time so little 
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uranium will be needed and so much will have been found 
that the price will collapse. But this is still a matter for 
speculation rather than calculation. 

"Quite clearly the first thing for Australia to do is to find 
out, so far as it is possible to do so, just how much uranium 
it has. And it is here, as Lord Cherwell is said to have 
complained, that the Federal Government has been some- 
what dilatory. Indeed, until quite recently it almost seemed 
as though the Government’s policy was to do as little as 
possible itself and to discourage private enterprise from 
doing any more. The price first offered—r7s. per pound 
of uranium oxide—was ridiculously low, and prospectors 
were given no security that their titles to mines would be 
respected. Indeed the Atomic Energy (Control of 
Materials) Act of 1946 was so ambiguous on this point 
that some discoveries of uranium are said to have been 
deliberately suppressed. Moreover, the Federal Govern- 
ment. unlike the State Government of South Australia, 
was for a long time unco-operative in giving private indus- 
try access to technical resources and geological information. 
Recently this policy has changed. In February the internal 
price offered for uranium ore was more than doubled 
though it is still far below the prices offered by the United 
States Government. The development of the Rum Jungle 
field has been given to the Consolidated Zinc Proprietary 
Limited as agent for the Commonwealth Government. 
And the uranium map of the Northern Territory has been 
deliberately published—against, it is said, the advice of 
Lord Cherwell—in order to encourage prospectors to go 
out and try for themselves. There is still, however, a great 
deal to be done not only in prospecting but in developing 
roads and railways which will certainly be needed if 
uranium is found in any quantity. 





Security Blackout on Uranium 


When more is known about the extent of its uranium 
resources, Australia will be in a far better position to decide 
how to use them. If, as seems probable, it has enough to 
export on a large scale without seriously affecting its own 
future needs, it will be in a very happy position. But it 
will still not have taken even the first step towards the 
use of atomic energy for industry in Australia. At present 
Australia cannot even convert its uranium ore into uranium 
oxide, Next year, when refining plants go into production 
at Rum Jungle and Port Pirie (in South Australia) it will 
be able to do this but it will still be unable to produce 
uranium 238 let alone convert it into industrial power. 
So far there is not even an experimental reactor in Australia 
though smaller countries, like Norway, have had them for 
two years. 

One of the first things to be decided, therefore, after 
more is known about uranium resources, is at what point 
Australia should enter the technical field. Should it, for 
instance, build a refinery to produce metallic uranium, 
which would cost at least £1 million, or reimport its 
metallic uranium already refined in Britain? Should it, 
as Mr Playford, the energetic Premier of South Australia, 
and others say, build an experimental reactor—at anything 
from {1 million to £7 million—or continue to send its 
scientists to Britain to take advantage of what has already 
been learnt there and to wait for still further advances ? — 

The frightening thing is that such questions, which 
involve national pride and personal jealousies as well as 
the most difficult scientific and economic considerations, 
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are not being discussed. at all because of the, mystic word, 
“Security.” Perhaps they will never be discussed until 
after the decisions have been made. But there is no doubt 
that the British Government could help greatly both in 
public and private discussions by taking into account Aus- 
tralia’s own aspirations and by trying to carry the Australian 
public along with it. Would it be possible, for instance. 
as part of any further agreement, for Britain to help Aus- 
tralia to build an experimental reactor in Australia even 
if this were not strictly justified on practical grounds ? 
What must be avoided at all costs is any suggestion that 
Britain regards Australia as some Arab State whose deserts 
can be used for dangerous experiments and whose uranium 
can be bought at the cost of a few Rolls-Royces for the 
local sheikhs. 


Nyasaland : Storm in a Teacup? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


66 A LL quiet” ; “no major disturbances ” ; “ situation 

very much improved ”—official reports from 
Nyasaland have a flavour of almost monotonous tranquillity. 
But at the same time it is casually mentioned that in one 
district (Mlolo) “fifty-one people were arrested,” while 
penalties against Africans have been greatly. incteased—life 
imprisonment for taking part in a riot (instead of five 
years) ; life for “ doing grievous harm to another person ” ; 
fourteen years for stealing or wounding a cow ; fourteen 
years for “helping to manage an unlawful society.” It is 
perhaps not surprising that Lieutenant-General Sir 
Alexander Cameron, after his second visit to Zomba, said 
in Nairobi that “the disease which caused the recent dis- 
turbances is still there.” What precisely is it ? 

The disturbances began at Cholo, an area of white settle- 
ment and large tea estates. They appear to have taken the 
Nyasaland African Congress by surprise, though Congress 
immediately climbed on the band-wagon and said the dis- 
turbances were a protest against federation. The Africans 
in the Cholo area have had a land grievance for a long 
time, and the Nyasaland Government recognised this by 
setting aside some thousands of acres for African settle- 
ment. At the same time, the Government admits that more 
land for Africans is still required. But federation did play 
a part. Congress has repeatedly warned Africans that 
federation will mean more white settlement in Nyasaland, 
consequently less land for Africans, This propaganda 
acting on existing land hunger helped to precipitate the 
explosion. It is significant that the unrest quickly spread 
to areas where Africans have no land grievance. 

In his boma at Chikwawa, across the crocodile-haunted 
Shiré River and below the escarpment of Nyasaland’s little 
“White Highlands,” Mr Commissioner Saunders has very 
successfully and benevolently ruled over some 75,000 fairly 
primitive Africans, occupying about 2,000 square’ miles of 
bush country, with the aid of only four African policemen. 
This is fairly typical of conditions in Nyasaland, a pretty 
country about the size of Scotland, with a black population 
of 2,500,000 and a white population of only 4,400 of whom 
more than half are civil servants and missionaries. After 
the spread of the disturbances, police and troop reinforce- 
ments began to roll slowly—for there is only one ferry— 
across the Shiré River into Mr Commissioner Saunders’s 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. (Neston 1406) . 
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World supphes of aluminium, that valuable and versatile metal, 
will be increased by nearly half a million tons a year when the 
Aluminum Company of Canada’s new smelting plant goes into 
full production at Kitimat in British Columbia. For this great 
project Simon Handling Engimeers are designing and building 
a travelling pneumatic plant to discharge alumina (alwminnan 
exide) from ocean vessels to the Kitimat works at 180 tons an 
hour. This will be among the biggest Simon travelling pneu- 


matic plants yet built, and the first of its kind to handle alumina 


at so hugh a capacity. 
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territory. Mr Saunders’ formerly peaceful people built 
hundreds of rather ineffectual road-blocks, then disappeared 
sullenly into the bush, deserting their villages. This is 
typical of what happened in several parts of Nyasaland after 
the disturbances had begun. 

A senior official said frankly: “It was quite simple to 
rule a large area with only four policemen while the people 
still had faith in the white man. Now that they seem to 
have lost that faith, can we rule the same area with even 
400 policemen?” . This is a good summing-up of the 
problem. What caused the loss of faith ? Federation 
seems to be the answer, or rather the interpretation of 
federation which Congress gave to the Africans and which 
they believed. The significant thing is that they refused 
to believe the official white interpretation; Mr Kitter- 
master of Lusaka Radio has reported that government 
broadcasts on federation were very unfavourably received, 
in the Rhodesias as well as in Nyasaland. There can be 

little doubt that the 

F mass of Africans, 

woms. i rightly or wrongly, 

GANYIKA || Were strongly opposed 
Irust Terr) to federation. 

The attitude of 
many of Nyasaland’s 
white settlers has not 
helped matters. The 
disturbances immedi- 
ately revealed a wide 
gap between official 
thinking, and that of 
the farming and com- 
mercial interests. Not 
a single white person 
was or has. been 
molested by rioting 
Africans, who vented 
their dissatisfaction on 
inanimate objects such 

, as orange trees ; build- 
ings and-telegraph poles. Nevertheless, at the first sign of 
trouble, the Europeans in places like Blantyre were all for 
“shooting them down and burning their villages.” The 
Nyasaland Government was quite wise to ask for trained 
and disciplined police units from the Rhodesias and Tan- 
ganyika, and to depend as little as possible on local white 
volunteers. White officials in Nyasaland have in the past 
been fairly sympathetic towards Congress—which the 
Government helped to start—but the country’s handful of 
white settlers and businessmen have, with some exceptions, 
always been hostile, They are opposed to any political 
activity among Africans. After the disturbances began, 
they showed strong resentment against British and other 
newspapermen who tried to find out what Congress policy 
was, and who were seen speaking to Congress leaders. 


Nyasaland has not, in the past, been a country where 
things moved: fast. African land -grievances, where they 
are admitted to exist, have been smouldering since 1903, 
The Nyasaland African Congress did not come into exist- 
ence until the nineteen-forties, and is still very much an 
infant organisation. Nobody works very hard in Nyasa- 
land. The country is poor and undeveloped. Blantyre, 
the commercial capital, has a white population of only 500, 
It snoozes very comfortably in the sun and shows little 
disposition to grow. African wages are low, averaging about 
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30s. a month, if the food ration is included. Thousands of 
Nyasaland Africans emigrate each year. 


The white farming and commercial interests appear to 
have imagined—and to imagine—an indefinite continuation 
of this tranquil if unprogressive state of affairs. But Con- 
gress exists, and so does severe and growing African land 
hunger in certain important areas. A surprising and dis- 
quieting feature has been the apparent absence, before the 
disturbances began, of any appreciation of the bearing 
which events in Kenya might have on the situation in 
Nyasaland. It is true that there is no evidence as yet of 
anything like a Mau Mau organisation in Nyasaland. On 
the contrary, the Africans in their campaign of civil dis- 
obedience have not attacked persons, though they have 
destroyed property. But this situation could easily change 
for the worse. 

A restraining factor has been the attitude of the chiefs. 
Some very influential chiefs supported Congress, but set 
their faces resolutely against violence. Others agreed 
to support federation ; many of them were deposed by their 
villagers for doing so. Some of the chiefs who sided with 
Congress in opposing federation aré now anxious for a 
settlement, in order to put.an end to the disturbances. But 
the sort of settlement they have in mind does not imply 
surrender, Since federation is an accomplished fact, they 
are prepared to “ make it work” provided it means what 
the Government says it does. This proviso is important. 
The African leaders in Nyasaland, both Congressmen and 
chiefs, will, like African leaders elsewhere, continue to press 
for more education, more land for African use where it is 
needed, and a larger political voice in the country’s affairs. 
Their deep distrust of federation will be lessened only if 
it can be shown that it is not incompatible with these 
aspirations. 

But the common white attitude in Nyasaland, outside 
official circles, is to resent these healthy and inevitable 
African growing pains as “ insolence,” and to call loudly for 
the suppression of even moderately conducted African 
political activities, if necessary by force. This sort of 
attitude, only too common, makes the situation both dis- 
maying and frightening for the outside observer. Before 
the recent disturbances, Nyasaland was an eminently peace- 
ful country, though with a good deal of simmering unrest 
just below the surface. There is still time to restore peace, 
but it will not be done merely by stepping up the penalties 
for Africans. 


Bucharest After the Festival 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Bucharest which enchanted some 30,000 young 
people from all over the world during its recent World 
Youth Festival is slowly disappearing, as the Rumaniaa 
capital again puts on its drab workaday garb. The diversity 
of flags, with their gay colours, which greeted the visitors 
has been replaced by the shabby red flags which, as before, 
outnumber the red, yellow and blue Rumanian flags by 
three to one. Gone, too, are the friendly “ peace” posters 
which for a couple of weeks took the place of the huge 
ugly anti-“ warmonger” cartoons ; and the street news- 
papers which distort the facts about the western workd are 
now back in place on the walls. 
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In only ten days, the young French delegates, who were 
prevented from returning home by the railway strikes im 
their own country, witnessed a strange transformation of the 
city as they had seen it on their first arrival. They reported 
that all the big hoardings for the Festival had been painted 
in red—a colour which had been outlawed in order to please 
the visitors from the west. They were also struck by the 
sudden influx of Russian soldiers, who had been almost 
completely absent during the Festival. According to a 
Bucharest newspaper, the very streets have been allowed 
to return to their ill-kempt pre-Festival condition ; “ rub- 
bish deposited here and there has begun to putrefy,” and 
in some districts of the city nobody has troubled to repair 
the water conduits which have been broken for more than 

month, although some streets are literally flooded. 

As for the famous “ 23rd August Park for rest, culture and 
sport,” it is closed and apparently constitutes something of 
@ public nuisance to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
who have to make what amounts to an “excursion” right 
round the enormous enclosure, instead of traversing it in 
under ten minutes as they did when it was open. The 
writer who reported this in a Bucharest newspaper was 
passed on from the “ Parks and Gardens Service of the 
People’s Council” to the “Physical Culture and Sports 
Service,” and from there to the Executive Committee of the 
Council, only to discover that the Park was not shut down 
for any particular reason, but only because nobody had 
given the necessary orders. It is clear that the old oriental 
administrative indifference is coming into its own again. 

But the alteration in the food situation is even more 
striking than the changed aspect of the city. White bread, 
which was never rationed and used to cost §.3§ lei the kilo, 
was sold during the Festival at 3 lei ; it is now up to 4.80 
lei again—a rise in price representing more than an hour’s 
pay for the average worker ; and this after an exceptionally 
good harvest and only a few weeks after the announcement 
of a new policy designed to raise the standard of living. 


Pastries With a Past 


The quality, quantity and diversity of pastries, cakes and 
ail kinds of confectionery was one of the things that 
greatly impressed many of the young visitors to the Festival. 
hey would have been surprised to read in Informatia 
Bucurestiului on September 26th of the “ almost complete 
disappearance from the shops of many very popular varieties 
of gateaux,” to say nothing of a sudden lowering of the 
quality and reduction in the assortment of “ petit fours,” 
sweets and fondants which are “ often in injustifiably short 
supply.” It must be admitted that with fancy cakes at 
3 lei each not many of Bucharest’s citizens were in a posi- 
tion to take full advantage of the short-lived Festival plenty. 

The quality of the clothing available in the shops is now 
so poor that the customers prefer to do without ; in any 
case the supplies now arriving in the shops often consist 
of thin summer clothes instead of the warm winter clothes 
which people now need. The supply situation is best 
illustrated by the reply of a young salesgirl in a children’s 
shop in central Bucharest, when questioned by a newspaper 
reporter: “I find it very hard to be unable to offer my 
customers the goods they need, which now that autumn is 
so near are absolutely necessary. I have only got cotton 
goods in stock, and when a mother asks for a baby’s woollen 
bonnet, how can I suggest that she buys a sun-suit ? ” 
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Alberta’s Natural Gas 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


ANADA’S “ oil province,” Alberta at the foot of the 

Rocky Mountains, is in trouble. Oil production is 
being held down, extractive industries are being discour- 
aged, and thousands of dollars are being burnt daily. 
because no outlets have yet been provided for natural ‘gas. 
It is a paradoxical situation. Large potential markets for 
Alberta gas have been trying to get access to it for these 
past three years. The Pacific northwest states of the 
United States got in first. They were put off by an Alberta 
decision, which the Canadian government supported, that 
their supply should come, not from the large and accessible 
reserves in the southern part of the province, but from the 
equally promising but more remote deposits up in the 
north. A company called Westcoast Transmission got 
permission from all the Canadian authorities to build a 
pipeline from the Peace River valley, drawing on wells 
both in Alberta and British Columbia, down to Vancouver 
and over the border to Seattle and the other major Ameri- 
can cities of the northwest. Canada proposes, but the 
United States disposes. In this case the pipeline into 
Washington State requires a licence from the Federal 
Power Commission, which has a conflicting application 
from an American company anxious to supply the same 
area from the mid-continent field. The FPC is still 
examining the two applications. 

In the meanwhile, great quantities of gas are released 
from Alberta’s wells in the process of drawing off oil, for 
which there is a market. The wastage in the first half of 
this year was more than io billion cubic feet, and the 
rate is rising. It will probably reach 25 billion before the 
end of the year. At a wellhead price of at least 10 cents 
per thousand, the direct financial loss runs into millions 
of dollars per year. The city of Toronto, with something 
over a million inhabitants, has at last pulled off a deal to 
pipe in 22 billion cubic feet of natural gas a year from the 
southern American fields; this is somewhat less than 
Alberta is wasting. 


Government Guesses Wrong 


The long delay over Alberta’s natural gas is due to the 
provincial government’s idea that the gas should be kept at 
home. It has insisted that the province’s foreseeable needs 
for 30 years must be safeguarded before any gas is ex- 
ported ; it obviously hoped that new industries would move 
to the gas if the gas did not go to them. This conception 
has now proved self-frustrating. The group of industries 
known as “ petro-chemicals” can, as Alberta’s Premier, 
Mr Ernest Manning now admits, only profitably extract 
many valuable by-products from natural gas provided they 
have a market for the remaining fuel. Alberta therefore has 
now become eager to export its gas. 

After all this delay, however, it is not quite so easy [to 
get the gas out. It is necessary to have a gathering grid of 
pipelines feeding into some central point, probably near 
the south-eastern boundary of the province, from which a 
large diameter pipeline can carry the gas to market. But 
this involves a major argument. Rival pipeline promoters, 
each with formidable financial backers in the United 
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States as well as in Canada, are in fierce competition for 
the right to build the pipeline. It requires a big invest- 
ment, but provided all goes well it offers a steady annual 
return at a high rate to the equity stockholders. 

The nearest market to Alberta’s major wells, now that 
the short route to the Pacific Northwest has been ruled 
out, is in Minnesota. One of the two rival companies 
seeking a licence from the Alberta Conservation Board 
wants to build its line east across the Canadian prairies to 
Winnipeg and then south to the American border for sale 
to an American utility company. By this scheme the line 
could probably be built by the end of 1954 and Alberta 
could start selling its gas within about a year from now. 
The other competing company has a more ambitious 
scheme. It wants to bring it clear across Canada to serve 
the industrial areas of Ontario and eastern Quebec. 

This vision of an all-Canadian gas line, running 
approximately along the same route as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, has revived very many of the same feelings as the 
building of that railway did seventy years ago. Its sup- 
porters have been saying that it might mean almost as 
much to Canada, providing clean, cheap and economical 
fuel right across the country from a Canadian source which 
is still expanding instead of using a United States source 
which is already beginning to dwindle. The Federal 
Government has proclaimed its acceptance of this view. 
“Gas from Alberta,’ Mr Howe, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, has declared, “ must be available to poten- 
tial users in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and in 
the intervening provinces, before further export of gas (to 
the United States) could be authorised.” 

If the Government is to maintain this policy it will have 
to face two rather delicate consequences. The first is to 
stop the deal for importing American gas for Toronto. 
The all-Canadian line clearly cannot be economic if the 
richest plums in the eastern Canadian market are to fall 
into the American lap. It may also have to deny Alberta 


the Minnesota outlet which appears to offer the quickest 


returns. 


It looks at the moment as though the provincial Social 
Credit government and the Federal Liberal government 
may be in for a tussle about where Alberta gas shall go. 
And in the background, though hardly in the shadows, 
stand the rival promoters with a stake of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Ottawa is also very conscious of 


American feelings on the whole subject. It is not altogether 
easy for Canada, which is always talking about more 
liberal trade, to adopt what seems to be a strictly nationalist 
attitude on the use of its own energy resources. 


But it. is 
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felt here that a gas pipeline is not a trade in commodities. 
It is a source of energy, more nearly parallel to an electric 
power supply. It is virtually irrevocable. Industries and 
City-wide power supplies are built on it. Prevailing senti- 
ent here is strongly in favour of keeping it in Canada. 


Trieste Through Italian Eyes 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE man on the spot in Italy cannot see the whole of the 

Trieste picture, but the pro-Tito bias of large sections 
of the London press and the obvious contrast between 
their comments and the facts observable in Italy leaves 
foreigners here taken aback and moderate Italians splutter- 
ing with fury. The Trieste issue may have been influenced 
by the chauvinist fight in Italy, but Italians of all parties 
find it difficult to understand why there should be such 
difficulties about returning a city with a predominantly 
Italian population and why the Italians of Zone B should 
be exposed to a stream of vexations in direct defiance of the 
terms and intentions of the Peace Treaty. 

Much has been written in the English press about Italian 
imperialism. But Jugoslav papers and official statements 
are full of provocative bluster of which the less offensive 
examples claim that the natural frontier between the two 
countries is the Isonzo (in purely Italian territory). The 
worst that can be said of the Italians is that they have 
laid claim to the whole of the Free Territory, which contains 
a Slovene minority. But they have some excuse for their 
attitude. Apart from the predominance of their country- 
men in the Territory as a whole, they can point to the 
famous Tripartite Declaration of March, 1948, which 
promised to ensure the return to Italy of both Zones. 


What official Italian circles have always insisted on is 
that any discussions for a definitive solution should take 
place on an equal footing. This means in éffect that Italy 
should go to the conference table after having occupied 
Zone A, as a counterweight to Jugoslavia’s possession of 
Zone B. It also refuses to renounce beforehand any claims 
to Zone B, since the aim of the negotiations would be to 
secure the return of the coastal cities (inhabited mainly by 
Italians) in the Jugoslay Zone, by using as bargaining 
counters the grant of port facilities in Trieste itself or 
rectifications of the Zone A frontier in Marshal Tito’s 
favour. It was in reaction to the report that Jugoslavia 
was proposing formally to annex Zone B, and thus put an 
end to any such Italian hopes, that Signor Pella 
ordered his troops to the frontier. 

The step was misguided, but showed the 
strength of Italian feeling. Thereafter, by adopt- 
ing Saragat’s idea of the plebiscite, he succeeded 
for the first time since 1945 in scoring a distinct 
tactical success over Tito. The Jugoslavs’ argu- 
ment that the plebescite could not be accepted 
because Mussolini had driven out the Slovene 
minority was met by an offer to allow anyone 
born in the Free Territory area before Novem- 
ber 4, 1918, to vote. 

Signor Pella’s new tactics bore fruit in 
the Allied offer to hand over Zone A to 
Italy. No strings, but equally no time 
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limit were attached to the transfer. But such was the 
ltalian fear that acceptance of the offer would lead to the 
definite partition of the Free Territory that only Signor 
Pella’s personal appeal induced Parliament to approve the 
proposal. And representatives of all parties qualified their 
approval by defining the transfer as a payment on account, 
with something (most hoped for the whole) still to come 
from Zone B. The Left went further and denounced the 
scheme lock stock and barrel as. equivalent to partition. 
There was bitterness in Trieste itself. The people of the 
border area have always been strongly opposed to any move 
which might prejudice the position of their countrymen 
across the demarcation line. In spite of these difficulties, 
Pella won the day and he might well have worked out a 
reasonable solution which Italian public opinion was pre- 
pared to accept had it not been for the Jugoslav threat to 
invade Zone A -if a single Italian soldier set foot in it. 
Instead of firmly ignoring the blackmail, the Allies hedged 
and suggested a conference at which the Italians would 
have been armed merely with a promise that, by a certain 
date, the civil (but not military) powers would be handed 
over to them. Pella, not unreasonably and (as always) in 
very moderate terms, insisted on the prior execution of the 
Allies’ undertaking ; his demands~ were refused. 

The effect on Italian public opinion has been disastrous, 
The Tripartite Declaration was never implemented. Now, 
says the man in the street, it will be just the same again 
with the latest offer. The Allied troops will stay and, 
apart from minor concessions, everything will remain, as 
before, unless, of course, Tito decides to annex Zone B. 

The practical effect of the blow is to make the ratifica- 
tion of the European Defence Community Treaty by Italy 
most unlikely and to discourage those who have put their 
money, in a country where extremism is endemic, on a 
moderate and rational policy of “ Atlanticism.”: The Left, 
which will in any case vote against the EDC, stand to gain 
from a weakening of the centre. But the rift between them 
and the rest of Parliament over Trieste is now so sharp that 
no further attempt by Saragat to smuggle Nenni into the 
government is likely. The short term danger comes from 
the Right. A new government is almost certain to be led 
by Signor Pella, whose stock has been rising steadily. But 

IS position now rests on right wing support and the trend is 
vay from internationalism and towards chauvinism. 


Economic Setback for Indonesia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDONESIA 


| AST month, the Communist-controlled trades unions 
 (Sarbupri) on the Indonesian estates staged crippling 
strikes in defiance of the government. Their demands, if 
granted, would be ruinous, especially as they were made 
within a few weeks of a wage increase which was already 
causing grave concern to exporters. In the event, the strike 
leaders called off the strikes after receiving a promise from 
the Minister of Labour that the arbitration board would 
reconsider the strikers’ wage claims. Behind these demands 
and the strikes for which they are the-overt reason, there 
s a political motive. The Communists want to whip up 

cling against the presence of foreign capital in Indonesia. 
TI hey also want to revive the “ fighting spirit ” of the unions 
which have tended of late to creep away from Communist 
tutelage. Their recent qualified success should help them 
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to re-assert and extend their dominance over the unions. 

The factious and irresponsible behayiour of these unions 
encourages the low productivity of the Indonesian workers 
which, in its turn, is largely responsible for the difficulty 
which Indonesia is now experiencing in competing in the 
world markets. During 1953 there has been a rubber con- 
ference in Copenhagen, a tin conference. in. Brussels and a 
sugar conference in London. All these conferences have 
ended in disappointment for the Indonesians. They have 
been unable to maintain their prices or re-establish pre- 
war quotas and markets. 

Rubber and tin enjoyed boom trading. scuditions during 
the early stages of the Korean war and while America was 
stock-piling strategic materials. So great was the rubber 
boom that enterprises in South Sumatra found: it advan- 
tageous to compromise with the gangs of employee-thieves 
looting the estates by allowing them to tap for: their own 
benefit for part of each working day. ° Wage rates were 
astronomic and every labourer seemed to sport a new watch 
and, however illiterate, the latest expensive fountain-pen. set. 
The government was not sufficiently Organised to reap the 
full benefit of the boom. ‘Even so, a large amount of foreign 
exchange poured into its coffers. Unfortunately, the cabinet 
of the day seems to have assumed that the boom would 
continue for ever and committed itself to a vast programme 
of future expenditure. 

The prospects for rubber since the Caididhage confer- 
ence are not encouraging. Stockpiling has Jong been slow- 
ing down and the end of the Korean war will cértainly not 
reverse the process. It is thought that the American price 
of synthetic rubber is to be increased and that.this may 
cause some recovery in the natural product ; but no one is 
confident enough to forecast a period of even comparative 
prosperity, 

In London, during the international sugar conference the 
Indonesian delegates drew the attention of the members to 
the urgent need for increased sugar exports to counteract 
the severe losses in foreign exchange earnings due to the 
fall in rubber and-tin prices. But they were unable to 
obtain agreement on an export figure in any way approach- 
ing the quota they demanded. The other delegates seeemed 
doubtful about Indonesia’s ability to produce even the com- 
paratively small allotted quota. The Indonesian delegates 
were rather indignant at the doubts cast upon their produc- 
tion figures, but recent events scarcely encourage observers 
to feel confident in the country’s ability to use its valuable 
resources to the best advantage. 

Indonesians, however, including those who realise their 
own shortcomings, feel that they are not getting a square 
deal. They cannot understand why, as it appears to them, 
America should insist on holding down the price of the 
goods they have to sell while at the same allocating them 
funds and technical assistance ; this looks to Indonesian eyes 
like “aid not trade.” 

It is plain that increased productivity on the estates and 
a government in which the outside world has confidence 
are basic essentials for Indonesia’s recovery. The prospects 
of fulfilling either of these conditions in the near future are 
very small ; in the long run and under firm and responsible 
government there is hope, but only if the first positive steps 
are not too long delayed. At the same time the policy of 
the western powers needs careful overhaul to make sure 
that it is not earning resentment over what it takes away 


with one hand, and gaining little thanks for what it gives, 
with the other. 
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Cylinder liner of the Deltic, the new Napier high-speed 
m Ol e marine diesel engine which promises to improve radically 


the economics of seaborne freight. Far smaller than other 
diesels of equal power, the opposed-piston 1/8 cylinder 


po We P 2500 h.p. Deltic derives from the application of aero- 
cost Partners in Progress 





engine materials and technology to the problem of 
ship propulsion. 
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; ‘A qua alle corde / ? The Obelisk in the Piazza 
di San Pietro in Rome was erected in 1586 with the help 
of 800 workmen and 140 horses. This detail from Carlo 
Fontana’s engraving gives some idea of the splendid 
grandeur of the operation. 

lt was a close thing, so the story goes. The architect 
had not allowed for the enormous strain on the ropes 
and their consequent stretching. But, though silence 
was imposed under pain of death, one of the workmen— 
a sailor from San Remo—shouted at the critical moment : 
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“ Acqua alle corde!” And the water on the ropes, 
tautening them, saved the day. 

These days the builder works with far more manageable 
materials. Some of the most versatile are made by the 
Building Boards Division of the Bowater Organisation. 
Made from compressed wood fibre, these boards are used, 
among a thousand other uses, as insulating materials in 
ceilings, as partitions in houses, as panelling in railway 
coaches or in ships... all over the world they are essential 
to the architect and builder of today. 


Bowaters 


NEWSPRINT * MAGAZINE PAPERS * GRAVURE PAPERS 
CORRUGATED FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS * FIBRE DRUMS 


PACKAGING PAPERS & BOARDS * PAPER BAGS * 


<= BANKS & BONDS * PURE PRINTING PAPERS 


MULTIWALL SACKS + PROTECTIVE WRAPPING PAPERS 
INSULATING BOARDS * HARDBOARDS 


1 THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain - United States of America + Canada 





Australia 


South Africa - Republic of Ireland + Norway + Sweden 
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South Africa and Sterling 


B* abolishing from January 1, 1954, its discrimina- 

tory controls on imports from the dollar area— 
while at the same time issuing the warning that its total 
import licensing next year may be more stringent—the 
South African government has taken a step that liberals 
presumably ought to, and that the Americans certainly 
will, applaud as a model for other countries in difficulties 
in their balance of payments. For this is a decision 
that is strictly in line with the rules. of GATT and other 
international codes of commercial conduct: namely, 
that when a country has to keep down its imports by 
licensing restrictions, it should do so against imports 
from all countries indiscriminately. It is easy to under- 
stand why South Africa has taker this.step. It will be 
generally welcomed in the Union, where importers will 
now be able to satisfy their requirements in the cheapest 
market—and, perhaps more important, in those that 
offer the earliest delivery. It will also be welcomed in 
America ; and South Africa is very eager for a welcome 
trom America at the moment, for its hopes of an increase 
in the dollar price of gold are not yet dead, however 
deeply they may be sleeping. But should it also be 
welcomed in Britain, which has. recently been receiving 
about £70 million of gold a year from South Africa in 
return for allowing a free flow of capital to it ? 

Ever since the agreement of January, 1948, South 
Africa has occupied a unique position within the 
sterling area. Unlike most of the other members of the 
sterling group, the Union undertakes the responsibility 
of settling its own hard currency debts. This arrange- 
ment became necessary because during 1947 South 
Africa was actually a net drawer on the central gold and 
dollar pool, to the tune of £19 million, despite the fact 
that it produced £100 million (now £150 million) of 
gold a year. But once the agreement of 1948 was 


signed, the Union became in effect an important hard- 


currency market for British exports. And, by a succes- 
sion of special arrangements between the two countries, 
Britain was enabled to earn substantial amounts of 
South African gold. From the end of 1949 to the end 
of 1951 more than {£120 million of gold was earned 
in this way. 

Under the existing. arrangements the South African 
government undertakes to ship to Britain a minimum 
of four million ounces of fine gold annually (worth 
approximately {50 million); and it has promised that 
this undertaking will remain in force in future. But 
actual sales in the past two years seem to have been 
£15 or £20 million higher than this minimum. This 
has resulted from the odd arrangements whereby South 
Africa has offered Britain a quid pro quo for allowing 
it to finance essential imports from soft currency coun- 
tries by sterling payments through London (the imports 
that can be so. financed include not only imports from 
Britain, but also those from other sterling dominions 
and from “transferable account.” countries such as 
those in the European Payments Union). The formula 
laid down has been that when these sterling disburse- 
ments on South African account have not been covered 
by South Africa’s current sterling earnings, plus the 
annual {50 million gold transfer to London—and they 
generally have failed to be so covered—then South 
Africa will make up the balance with another shipment 
of gold. 

It should be emphasised that since the beginning -of 
1951 South Africa has not discriminated between 
currency areas in its imports of these essential goods ; 
these imports are therefore not affected by the liberal 
part of the new dispensation, although they may be 
affected by the illiberal part of it—since total licences 
for goods that have hitherto been in this category may 
be cut back. For example, Mr Louw, the Minister of 
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Economic Affairs, announced this week that in 1954 
preliminary quotas for imports of agricultural and 
industrial machinery (of less than {1000 unit value) 
will be only 50 per cent of total quotas granted for 1953, 
and that for “raw materials, consumable stores and 
maintenance spares for industries generally, letters of 
authority for 1954 are being prepared on the basis of 
55 per cent of the total allocations made to importers 
_ for the whole of 1953.” Fortunately this probably does 
not mean what at first sight it appears to mean—namely, 
that South Africa’s imports of essential goods in 1954 
will be virtually cut in half ; alarm and despondency 
always are spread among foreign exporters to the Union 
this time of the year, because the South African 
government likes to announce low initial quotas and 
then to increase them later. But Mr Louw warned 
traders this week that “ in view of the generally difficult 
position expected for 1954 it may not be possible to 
grant. a very substantial second round,” although he 
went on to say that policy will be adjusted “to ensure 
that there will be no serious scarcities of the more neces- 
sary goods next year.” 


Side by side with this system of non-discrimination 
in essential imports, however, South Africa has hitherto 
practised severe discrimination in its inessential 
imports ; and it is in this field that Britain and other 
soft currency countries are now to lose their sheltered 
markets. For example, permits for imports from Britain 
of textile piece goods below a certain ceiling price have 
for some time been freely granted against proof of firm 
orders ; from January Ist next this permission will be 
extended to imports of piece goods from dollar 
countries as well. Now the rule of non-discrimination 
will stretch over the whoie field, although—once again 
—total permitted imports may be cut. Preliminary 
quotas for imports of all consumer goods in 1954 will 
be at only 25 per cent of the inflated 1948 level (com- 
pared with 30 per cent this year); and some items such 
as crockery, women’s garments, soapless detergent 
powders and certain classes of “ pulp literature ” will 
be added to the rigidly restricted list. 


Hitherto South Africa’s discriminatory imports of all 
inessential goods have been paid for in sterling ; and 
attempts have been made to equate its spending on 
these discriminatory imports with the flow of sterling 
capital into the country. But it has always been doubtful 
whether this strange formula—of paying for inessential 
imports with the proceeds of the sterling capital inflow 
plus any running down of sterling balances that the 
Union feels able to allow, whilst paying for imports of 
essential goods with sterling from soft currency earnings 
plus a gold payment—has really had very much mean- 
ing. Those who have found the formula so complicated 
that they have been unable to understand it may draw 
comfort from the fact that the authorities themselves 
have found it so complicated that they have been unable 
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to make it work. The new arrangements, by abolishin: 
the distinction between essential and inessential import 
(and throwing them together into a non-discriminator\ 
free-for-all) has the great advantage of greater simpli 
city. There will now be free competition between 
dollar and non-dollar suppliers in meeting all the 
import requirements that South Africa allows to bx 
satisfied. The Union’s dollar imports will still have to 
be paid for from dollar earnings or from newly mined 
gold. Unless there has been some gentleman’s agree- 
ment behind the scenes about the sterling capital inflow 
and the sterling balances, it is to be presumed that all 
its non-dollar imports will now be paid for, in the first 
instance, in sterling; but to the extent that these 
sterling payments exceed South Africa’s sterling earn- 
ings and the inflow of sterling capital (plus any running 
down of existing sterling holdings that the Union allows) 
the balance will be settled by a gold transfer to London. 
This’ gold transfer will not, in any circumstances, be 
less than £50 million a year ; and if Britain and other 
soft currency suppliers gain a fair share of this non- 
discriminatory market, it should be bigger than that. 

The effect on Britain of the new arrangements will 
therefore depend on two factors: on the one hand, the 
size of South Africa’s sterling holding and the extent 
to which South Africa allows it to be run down ; on 
the other hand, the competitive power of British and 
other soft-currency exports in this now entirely non-dis- 
criminatory market. At the moment, South Africa’s 
sterling holdings are not large. During the past nine 
months, they have fallen from just under {60 million 
to just over £25 million ; concurrently, the Union's 
total gold and foreign exchange holdings have fallen 
from £129 million to £94 million. The total capital 
inflow in the first six months of this year was only £14 
million, compared with the peak inflow of £182 million 
—most of it in sterling—in 1947, before Dr Malan 
became Prime Minister. Thus, unless (for some at 
present unforeseeable reason) capital should again 
begin to move out to the Union on a heavy scale, South 
Africa will almost certainly have to meet the greater 
part of its non-dollar deficit by a transfer to London 
of some of its newly mined gold. 

But is that non-dollar deficit likely to continue to run 
at over {£50 million a year, now that discrimination in 
import policy is to cease ? Mr Havenga suggested this 
week that it would, because British goods are now fully 
competitive with dollar goods. This suggestion must 
be treated with reserve. It was only a few months ago 
that South African government spokesmen were 
solemnly warning British exporters of the need to reduce 
prices and to advance their delivery dates if they wanted 
to keep their foothold in this market, and it is an his- 
torical fact that the South African consumer has always 
shown a strong preference for American goods when- 
ever he has been allowed to do so. But in the first eight 
months of this year British exports to the Union— 
admittedly thanks partly to the discriminatory import 
licensing system—were {10 million higher (at £110 
million) than in the first eight months of last year. The 
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fact that this market will no longer be sheltered should 
be regarded as a challenge, but in no sense a challenge 
that Britain should find it impossible to meet. 
Although the immediate outlook for some of South 
Africa’s staple commodity exports does not look bright, 
and although the excessive prices now being paid for 
farm land there may be helping to build up a top-heavy 
agricultural economy, the Union should become an 
increasingly important market in the future—if its 
internal political conditions allow. Once uranium pro- 
duction and the new gold mines in the Orange Free 
State are running at full blast, it should enjoy a sub- 
stantial increase in its hard currency earnings ; and the 
country is a hive of hidden reserves of precisely those 
raw materials for which the Paley Commission forecast 
a large long-term-expansion in American demand. This, 
in short, is a goose that should be able to lay more and 
more golden eggs as the years go by, and it is only by 
superior competitive power that British exporters can 


Economics of 


HEN power began to flow along the first forty 

miles of the new super-grid at 275,000 volts a 
few months ago, leaders of the British Electricity 
Authority showed that they were aware of criticism of 
their new transmission scheme, which will cost 
£52 million and take seven years to complete. That 
criticism has been aired most publicly, and most signifi- 
cantly by an American productivity team that looked at 
the British electricity system in 1951 and published a 
report on it in April of this year. Among the recom- 
mendations made by the Americans was a suggestion 
that the “ 275-kV investment” might be postponed 
for a year or more, by making greater use of the existing 
132,000 volt grid. This expert criticism has been 
answered, to the British Electricity Authority’s satis- 
faction at least ; but its answer has perhaps not stilled 
all the questioning in the electricity industry. 

The existing power transmission grid in Great 
Britain, covering 4,000 route miles, operates at 
132,000 volts; and the highest voltage used com- 
mercially anywhere in the world is that of 380,000 volts 
employed to bring Swedish water-generated energy to 


the industrial south. The decisions to instal a super-. 


grid, and to fix its voltage at 275,000 volts, were 
taken after BEA had made an elaborate study of the 
transmission demands likely to be made upon the 
system in future years, and the economics of different 
ways of meeting them. Basically, the earlier grid 
scheme was not intended to do more than balance the 
loads between efficient and inefficient power stations 
within the seven independent areas into which it was 
divided. Transfers of power from one area to another 
were almost incidental, since the planning of power 
supplies at that time had not progressed far beyond the 
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gain the contract to feed it. There are some features 
of the new arrangements about which Britain may not 
be too happy. One is that there is presumably more 
danger now that an increase in any capital inflow from 
this country into the Union may lead to an increase in 
the proportion of British exports for which South Africa 
will pay in sterling rather than gold ;. another is that, 


‘more by accident than design, Britain is now settling 


part of South Africa’s EPU debts in hard currency and 
receiving payment for them from South Africa partly 
in sterling. But if these shoes pinch, there should still 
be room for some co-operative shuffling of the shoehorn. 
The rationale of the new arrangements is that the 
shuffling should take the form of an agreement that the 
Union will in no circumstances cut down its gold pay- 
ments to London if the flow of sterling capital should 
increase ; such an understanding would be infinitely 


preferable to any return to discrimination against 
American goods. 


the Super-Grid 


idea of a power station in each town, supplying the lead 
in the surrounding countryside. 

As the load grew, it became evident that a choice 
would have to be made between the transport of energy 
from the coalfields to the user’s neighbourhood, either 
by physical movement of coal in railway trucks, or by 
converting coal into electrical energy near the pithead 
and transporting the power. This choice had to be 
made because the existing grid was being increasingly 
used as a means of bulk energy transmission, mainly 
from the North and Midlands to thé South, instead of 
fulfilling its original function of internal balance within 
a single area with no more than marginal imports and 
exports between areas. 

The first problem was to estimate future loads on the 
system in different parts of the country. On this the 
Authority’s engineers were realistic. They produced 
carefully worked out estimates of production and 
demand in different areas for the next fifteen years, but 
they bore in mind that if the errors in the load forecasts 
were only of the order of 10 per cent, and if these errors 
were taken in conjunction with an even chance whether 
or not power station sites in the coal producing areas 
could be obtained where they were strategically needed, 
then the result of this “ double ” would be to show the 
need either for a 4,000,000 kW load transfer between 
areas in 20 years’ time—or for none at all! 

These figures alone might be regarded as shaky 
foundations on which to build 1,100 miles of steel 
towers, reaching 130 feet high. But the overriding need 
to conserve coal required the building of power 
stations of high efficiency. This in turn implied large 
size, which meant large-scale coal transportation. Thus 
it was necessary to compare the cost of energy move- 
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ment by rail (or sea) with the cost incurred in electrical 
transmission. The latest available figures for this com- 
parison, given in a paper last year by Mr Sayers and 
Mr Cash of the British Electricity Authority, relate to 
1949 price levels. The average transport cost for coal 
delivered to the power stations in the Scottish, 


» Northern, Mid-East and Central Areas was 763d. per 


ton: for the area round London it was over 180d. 
per ton, and this latter figure included a considerable 
proportion of coal transported by the cheapest method, 
the coastal shipping route from Scotland, where the 
cost was 130d. per ton. The comparable costs of 
electrical transmission showed that it could not compete 
with the sea transport of coal if there were very short 
rail hauls at the pithead end, and direct delivery into 
dockside power stations at the receiving end. But such 
conditions are not very common. Strategic as well as 
technical considerations are involved in any plan to put 
a number of large stations on the coastline (another 
suggestion of the American team, to save expense on 
cooling towers); and in any case, neither the pits nor 
the loads—the industrial areas—are predominantly 
near the sea. 

For distances between 25 and 45 miles (according 
to the voltage used), the BEA experts held that the 
cost of electrical transmission of energy shows an 
advantage that grows as the distance increases. At 140 
miles, the cost of transmitting the energy equivalent to 
the output of a 360,000 kW power station was £950,000 
per annum (at 1949 price levels), by hauling the coal ; 
£680,000 per annum by using the 132,000 volt grid 
lines ; and {650,000 per annum using the new 275,000 
volt system. The margin between rail transport of coal 
and any sort of electrical system is thus obvious ; the 
margin between an extension of the existing system and 
the inception of a new one is not, on these figures alone, 
great enough to ‘be significant. Further justification 
is required for the choice of a higher voltage system 
that brings with it great expenditure of an indirect 
nature, such as the erection of experimental lines, 
research over a number of years, and extensive develop- 
ment programmes in the works of the manufacturers of 
the plant necessary. But the only feasible alternative to 
a new, higher-voltage system, would have been to 
extend the present 132,000 volt grid by the addition 
of more inter-area links, and by increasing the capacity 
of those links that already exist. To improve the 
transmission capacity of a given line, the power factor, 
or the proportion of wattage that is fully useful, could 
be improved. The American team thought this might 
have been done on the existing 132,000 volt grid. 

[f the load varies widely during the day or during 
the seasons, it will make smaller use, on the average, of 
the generating capacity installed to cater for it than 
would a load more evenly spread. To correct this 
under-use of power station capacity—that is, to 
improve the power factor—usually involves the 
employment of new equipment at the consumer’s 
installation, and the consumer usually has to pay for it 
—for which he gets a relief in the tariff he pays. He is 
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not obliged to do so; indeed, in the vast number of 


-factories where comparatively little electricity is used, 


he has little interest in doing so. The Americans’ poin: 
was that more useful load carrying could be got ou: 
of the existing distribution grid. 

The Authority’s official answer to the American 
suggestion that the unused capacity of transmission 
lines might be brought into useful service was that “ |: 
is by no means conclusive that power-factor correction 
offers all the advantages claimed.” But their statemeni. 
made early this summer, went on to say that while con 
ditions in the United States generally differ from those 
in this country, there were particular instances here 
where corrective equipment would be economically 
justified. Consumers do not, of course, deliberately 
choose apparatus that will cause a low power factor, 
any more than road users deliberately choose, for 
example, tyres that may Cause greater wear on road 
surfaces. But there is no argument about the genera! 
responsibility of the highway authorities to maintain the 
roads and to repair the surfaces and to spread the cost 
over all the users equally. Further paragraphs in the 
Authority’s answer to the American criticism contain 
clear implications that they expect the expense of this 
power factor correction to be undertaken, if at all, 
mainly by the consumer himself. But only the large 
users work on tariffs with power factor clauses ; and 
the grocer, installing a much-advertised fluorescen' 
lighting fitting, cannot be expected to know, or care. 
that its power factor is likely to be less favourable than 
that of the filament lamp it replaces. 

Even if power factor correction and other technica! 
improvements resulted in better utilisation of . the 
present 132,000 volt system, new loads in areas where 
there are no power stations will create a need for more 
transmission, capacity. Could this need be met by 
extending the present grid ? Technically, it was found 
to be just possible, and a phrase from one of the paper: 
read last year is significant: “Investigation showed tha‘ 
the cost of a 275 kV grid system meeting the minimum 
requirements would be no more, and probably (our 
italics) less than that of an equivalent 132 kV super- 
imposed system.” . With no overwhelming bias towards 
the higher voltage grid from the point of view of first- 
cost, other factors remained to be considered. The 
practical problems of bringing a considerable numbe: 
of additional pylon lines into large cities, and across 
heavily industrialised areas, weighted heavily in the 
balance in favour of a few lines of much greater powe! 
transfer capacity.. The electrical operation of more 
lines is more difficult than that of a few lines of higher 
capacity. Very large future power stations, including 
those where nuclear energy may be transformed into 
electrical energy, could more easily be coupled into 
a high-power network. British manufacturers of 
high-voltage plant would have an opportunity to 
demonstrate to potential customers abroad what they 
could’ do in this field. The actual choice of voltage 


was almost an, obvious one: a ‘small increase, from 
132 kV to say 164 kV, would not have justified the 
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enormous expense. The next internationally agreed 
standard level was 275/300 kV, and this was chosen in 
preference to the possible 380/400 kV level owing to 
the problems likely to be encountered in operating high 
voltage outdoor plant in the British climate, particularly 
in areas where atmospheric pollution is prevalent. 

Some electrical engineers—even within BEA—would 
argue that one entirely different aspect of Britain’s 
future power problems was insufficiently explored in 
connection with the supergrid: district heating. 
Engineers have not yet solved the basic problems of 
using coal for power generation for the thermal 
efficiency of coal-fired stations cannot exceed about 40 
per cent even in the most favourable circumstances. 
Indeed the supergrid assumes an average thermal 
efficiency of no more than 27 per cent during the next 
1§ years. 

In face of the wastage each year of millions of tons of 
coal, some modification of the supergrid proposals to 
utilise a certain amount of district heating has been 
advocated. Part of the new power station programme 
might have been devoted to combined power and 
district heating stations, and their lowered efficiency 
(for they would use smaller generating sets) would be 
offset by the coal saved by the distribution of heat. 
Such a programme would involve the transport of coal 
instead of electrical energy, since a district heating 
station must burn the coal within a few miles of the 
point where the heat is used. It would have meant the 
establishment of a number. of large district heating 
stations near the centres where industrial heat is needed, 
and where large residential areas are being expanded, 
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all the new houses being equipped with hot water pipes 
from the mains, This would change the whole picture 
of the transmission of energy in Great Britain ; short, 
heavy capacity “balancing” feeders between. large 
Stations, instead of the long-distance bulk trans- 
mission lines in the new supergrid, might have been 
the result. 

There are strong arguments against such projects, 
chief among them the capital cost required for district 
heating and its dubious economics in many circumer 
stances. But the supergrid itself is to cost £52 million, 
a large figure by any other standards than the British 
Electricity- Authority’s. Any project that might save a 
significant proportion of 30 million tons of coal a year 
has obvious attractions ; coal prices are likely to rise 
rather than to fall in the next decade. But in the end 
the economic validity of the supergrid is independent 
of the debated virtues of alternative systems incorpor- 
ating district heating ; it rests instead on the question 
whether the supergrid will be a cheaper means of power 
transmission than the extension of the existing grid. 
The load transfer estimates on which the supergrid is 
based seem a little shaky, and not even of such a fairly 
reliable order as the prediction of the increase in the 
total demand for electricity. ‘The supergrid will work, 
and it will enhance the benefits arising from any grid 
scheme. But it was not imescapably forced on the 
Authority by any promise that it would offer a greatly 
reduced capital cost compared with the cost of extend- 
ing the old grid and using it more effectively. The 
economics of this vast and imaginative new investment 
are still in doubt. 


Business Notes 





Cheaper Local Loans 


MODEST concession has been made this week in rates 

charged by the Public Works Loan Board for new 
loans to local authorities. As from last Tuesday, loans for 
periods of less than six years cost 23 per cent instead of 
23 per cent, loans for six to fifteen years cost 3} per cent 
instead of 33 per cent, and those for more than fifteen years 
cost 4 per cent instead of 4} per cent. The City has jumped 
to the conclusion that these changes flow from the recent 
reduction in Bank rate, and some people are even regarding 
them as yet another indication that the authorities are now 
deliberately pursuing a policy of cheaper money. Both 
these assumptions, plausible though they may seem at first 
sight, collapse upon detailed scrutiny. 


The PWLB affords long-term finance, so that the rates it 
charges, if aligned with market rates (as they are always 
supposed to be), are adjusted to those in the gilt-edged 
market, and not to the structure of short-term money rates 
now dominated by Bank rate. That this is no hair-splitting 
distinction can be clearly seen by a glance at Mr Butler’s 
two previous changes in PWLB charges. His increase of 
3 per cent (to 3% per cent) in the longest PWLB rate in 
November, 1951, though announced simultaneously with 
the first increase in Bank rate, was made to take account of 
the big rise that had occurred in gilt-edged yields in the 
preceding two and a half years (during which time Labour 
Chancellors had broken the rule that PWLB rates should 
broadly conform to the market). And his second increase 
in PWLB rates, though it reflected the further sharp fall 
caused in the gilt-edged market by the “ new” monetary 
policy, was not associated with any change in Bank rate, 
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The PWLB rates established then, and retained until this 
week, became effective on February 9, 1952—when Bank 
rate still stood at 2$ per cent, and four weeks before it rose 
to 4 per cent. 


Relationship to Rents 


HE latest changes were, indeed, overdue before the 
T recent Bank rate change induced a further rise -ip 
gilt-edged. The transformation that had occurred in the 
gilt-edged scene in the preceding fifteen months had left 
PWLB rates appreciably above the corresponding market 
yields, especially for the longest loans. Since mid-September 
these disparities had, of course, widened further, but only 
marginally. Had they been allowed to remain much longer, 
Mr Butler might have found it hard to claim that he was 
still fulfilling the pledge not to use the PWLB rate as an 
instrument to drive the local authorities to use their new 
freedom to borrow alternatively in the market; and he 
might also have been accused of penalising those smaller 
authorities for which market operations are impracticable— 
though any such argument would have merited the retort 
that the less credit-worthy bodies cannot expect to com- 
mand the same rates as the strongest ones. This considera- 
tion has perhaps been in mind in the framing of the new 
rates, for the changes made are conservative. In the five 
year and the six to fifteen year categories the new rates are, 
it is true, a shade below the nearest comparable market yields 
(for the longest stocks within each bracket), but the margin 
now is smaller than it was at the time of the last change. 
For loans over fifteen years, however, the PWLB charge 
of 4 per cent is still between an § and } per cent above the 
redemption yield on long-dated stocks (taking Transport, 
1978-88, and Gas, 1990-95, as the basis of comparison), 
whereas in February, 1952, the 4} per cent rate was almost 
exactly at parity with the long-term market. The new 
differential is a very proper one ; for even the strongest of 
municipal borrowers could not command in the market the 
same terms as the British Government. Moreover, the fact 
that the rates have not been brought precisely down to 
market level has to be set beside the Treasury practice of 
not following the market yield upwards until the new basis 
has been long established ; no revision was made when the 
market slumped violently in the early summer of 1952. 

In short, this modest cheapening of Government finance 
for local authorities, which might seem at first glance to be 
an odd prelude to the promise of some revision of the 
rent restriction acts, is not really out of harmony with 
the hope that a little realism may soon be introduced into 
the pattern of rents. In any case, it remains to be seen how 
housing finance will be affected by the interest rate con- 
cessions. The 1952 review of the housing subsidy specifi- 
cally took into account the addition caused to new housing 
costs by the two increases in PWLB charges ; and the 1954 
review ought logically to take equal account of the small 
saving that new housing will now enjoy. 


United Steel Terms 


+ prospectus for the resale to the public of United 
_ Steel shares will be advertised on Monday, the lists 


for the issue are likely to opeti next Thursday (October 
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29th) and remain open until Monday, November gth. A 
preliminary announcement from the Realisation Agen y 
confirms that the terms will be very close to those adum- 
brated in The Economist last week. The 10,194,000 / 1 
ordinary shares now held by the Agency will be supp’ -- 
mented by 3,806,000 new shares created by a capitalis.- 
tion from reserves, and the whole 14 million {£1 ordinary 
shares will be offered at 25s. each. The directors expe: 
to be able to pay a dividend equivalent to 9 per cent 
this £14,000,000 capital for the §3 weeks to October 3:4 
last, which would offer a yield of 7.2 per cent on the issuc | 
price. The prospectus on Monday will detail the arrang:- 
ments whereby priority will be given to applications from 
former shareholders and the list of gilt-edged stocks tha: 
can be tendered for the issue in the same way as cash. 

The directors suggest that “maintainable profits ” 
should be of around £6 million a year. Dividends on the 
£9 million odd of preference shares held by the Agenc 
will absorb just over £250,000 and interest on the {10 
million of a new debenture stock (which is to be issued to 
the Agency to cover an existing loan to the company and 
to finance the concluding stages of the company’s massive 
development programme) will absorb £475,000; after 
allowing for a total tax bill-of around £2,970,000, which 
would be payable on the estimated maintainable profit and 
on the proposed dividends, this would leave net retainabl: 
earnings of just under 30 per cent to cover the 9 per cen’ 
dividend. Clearly, a dividend that is as well covered as 
this and a yield that is some 1.6 per cent above the average 
yield on the blue chips in the Financial Times ordinary 
share index should ensure hearty support for the issuc 
from institutional investors; and, although the diffuse 
Labour growlings about the terms of any future renational- 
isation—which seem to amount to a threat that they migh: 
buy back the shares compulsorily at the issue price less 
the excess of dividend payments over interest that would 
have been paid on a Government stock—may impose a 
damper on future capital appreciation, even some private 
investors may regard this as an opportunity that should 
not be missed. Until the terms of future offers for sale o! 
the preference and debenture stock are known (and until! 
the arrangements for handling United Steel’s former hold- 
ing in John Summers are clarified), the “ political arith- 
metic” of the issue must remain uncertain; but—on 
present indications and thanks partly to the Bank rate 
reduction—Conservative propagandists who will want to 
prove that the state has made a profit on this resalé over the 
original purchase price should have a fairly easy task, and 
Labour propagandists who will want to prove that the state 
is making a loss on the operation will have to do some ver) 
strange arithmetic indeed. But, no doubt, they are already 
working furiously over their slide rules in duty bound to 
try. 


Mutual Aid against the Grain? 


1. American Government’s plans for disposing of some 
of its surplus farm products by selling them abroad 
through the Foreign Operations Administration for sterling 
and other non-dollar currencies are now in an advanced 
stage. The Foreign Operations Administration (the new 
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name for the Mutual Security Administration) was 
empowered last November to use up to $250 million of aid 
funds to finance the sale of surplus commodities for local 
currency to friendly countries. It is now reported that the 
Administration is ready to sell $175 million of surplus com- 
modities under this programme, of which $130 million are 
destined for Europe. This would still only scrape the 
surface of America’s problem—total farm surpluses are now 
estimated at $2,600 million—but the FOA’s negotiations 
with individual countries have been sufficient to arouse 
rather touchy comments on this side of the Atlantic that 
a scheme that might lead to the loss of certain dollar 
receipts by Europe, in order to assuage Mr Eisenhower’s 
agricultural headache, is a new and dangerous definition of 
mutual aid. 

There are two major difficulties. On the one hand the 

\mericans naturally want to be sure that sales of goods 
nder the scheme are genuine additional sales that help to 
educe their piled-up surpluses—that they do not simply 
eplace regular transactions for dollars. They are also being 
told by European and other agriculturalists—with growls 
about dumping on a saturated market and possible inter- 
national retaliation—that their sales should not be at the 
expense of other countries’ regular exports. The scheme 
must, therefore, be confined to those surplus American 
commodities that do not form part of a general world sur- 
plus. The FOA itself has laid great stress on its intention 
to avoid any diversion from normal channels of trade and to 
confine sales to goods for which there is clearly scope for 
increased European or Asian consumption. This must 
impede sales under the scheme of the great surplus com- 
modities such as grain and (to a less extent) cotton ; large 
sales of tobacco under the scheme might also tend to be at 
the expense of regular American exports, and increasing 
emphasis may have to be laid on beef, dairy products, fats 
and fruit. 


* 


The possible pitfalls of the scheme for receiving countries 
are equally serious—and they may indeed make agree- 
ment on its operation impossible. The great danger is of 
course that the FOA’s acquisition of sterling or other Euro- 
pean currencies may, in effect, lead to a decrease in Europe’s 
net dollar receipts—so that the surplus commodities will 
turn out to have been paid for in dollars after all. Most of 
the American suggestions for ways in which the FOA might 
use its sterling are open to this criticism. Funds used to 
finance British manufacture of equipment for other Nato 
countries, for example, would presumably tend to replace 
the off-shore contracts that would otherwise have been 
placed in dollars ; and the same would be true of funds set 
aside to meet expenses incidental to the presence of Ameri- 
can military personnel in this country. It is easy to see what 
the extreme American reaction to this sort of grumbling 
ould be: stop paying for these parts of Europeans’ defence 
programmes, and tell them they can have surplus grain as a 
free gift or not as they please. And it is equally easy to see 
what the extreme European political reaction, and intima- 
tions about what they might do with their grain, could be 
too. The task of diplomacy now is to devise some formula 
whereby the FOA’s accumulation of local currencies would 
de used to finance operations wholly additional to its present 
commitments, or rather to whatever its much reduced 
luture commitments are likely te be. 
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Third Quarter’s Trade 


+. HE final returns of Britain’s overseas trade in September 
estimate exports at £202.2 million (f.0.b.), imports at 
£269.4 million (c.i.f.) and re-exports at £8 million. The 
gross visible trade deficit for the month is therefore recalcu- 
lated at £59.2 million, or about £800,000 less than was 
suggested by the preliminary returns which were discussed 
in The Economist last week. The details now available 
show that the fall of nearly 3 per cent in the monthly value 
of exports in the first nine months. of the year was wholly 
due to a decline in prices ; the volume of exports was, if 
anything, very slightly higher than a year ago. The fall 
in prices also more than accounted for the fall of nearly 
7 per cent in the value of imports in the first nine months 
of the year ; the volume of imports was between 5 and 6 
per cent higher in this period—although there was some 
check to this rise in the third quarter itself (when the volume 
of imports was nearly 3 per cent below the monthly average 
in the previous six months). This downturn in the third 
quarter was caused by a fall of some 14 per cent in imports 
from the sterling area, mainly owing to a seasonal decline in 
imports of raw wool and other products. Imports from the 
non-sterling area actually rose by some 7 per cent in this 
period, thanks partly to a seasonal rise in arrivals of grain, 
flour and tobacco. 

Exports to the sterling area rose by nearly 3 per cent 
between the second and third quarters of the year, and were 
higher than in any other quarter in the last eighteen months. 
Thanks to the easing of import restrictions, shipments to 
Australia were more than {3 million.a month, or about 20 
per cent, larger than in the second quarter. Exports to the 
non-sterling area fell slightly in the third quarter, although 
they were still 2 per cent above the average of the first 


quarter. It may be premature to link the slight decline in . 


non-sterling exports to the increased pulling power of the 
Australian market; but this is clearly a danger to be 
watched. Exports of textiles, particularly woollen goods, 
were {£3 million a month higher in the third quarter than in 
the second, and miscellaneous manufacturers were {2.5 
million higher (with shipments of refined petroleum setting 
a new record). These gains were almost entirely offset 
by a fall of £5 million a month in shipments of engineering 
products, notably of machinery and motor cars. The net 
result of these changes on the pattern of trade was that the 
trade deficit with the non-sterling world rose to a monthly 
average of £36.5 million in the first nine months of the 
year from £33 million in the first six, but was still well 
below the average of £50.2 million a month for 1952. The 
deficit with the sterling area declined to an average of £24.3 
million a month in the first nine months (compared with 
£31 million a month in the first six and {12.8 million a 
month in 1952). In other words, in the first half of this 
year Britain’s balance with the non-sterling area improved 
while that with the sterling area deteriorated ; but now, 
most disappointingly, the trend seems to be moving the 
other way again. 


Lancashire’s Recovery—and After 


T the annual conference of the cotton textile industry 
last week—held, by Lancashire’s choice, in Harro- 
gate in Yorkshire—Sir Raymond Streat, the chairman 
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of the Cotton Board, addressed an audience that has now 
almost fully recovered from the painful recession of 19§1-§2; 
and warned it against complacency. For the rebound to 
recovery seems to have caught Lancashire somewhat off 
its guard. Domestic demand is nearly back to what 
appears to be its “normal” postwar level. Demand 
from overseas has recovered more slowly, and is now only 
about 77 per cent of the 1950-51 average ; but the propor- 
tion of exports consisting of cloth wholly produced in this 
country has risen from 80 to go per cent, and in the past 
three years Lancashire has at least maintained (at around 
15 per cent) its sharé of world trade in cotton piece 
goods. In consequence, total orders now reaching the 
industry would be sufficient to maintain output at about 
90 per cent of the pre-recession level. But—and it was this 
point that Sir Raymond Streat found disturbing—the short- 
age of workers in all sections has prevented output from 
rising to more than 88 per cent. of that level ; the result is 
that delivery periods are lengthening. 

In the next few months demand from overseas is likely 
to increase further, now that import restrictions in Australia 
and other countries are being relaxed. But many foreign 
textile producers have a pool of labour on which they can 
draw to increase output, and unless Lancashire can compete 
on deliveries, to say nothing of prices, the new orders will 
go abroad ; since the long-term trend of world trade in 
cotton piece goods is downwards, and since Britain cannot 
expect to enjoy its present degree of protection in Colonial 
territories for ever, any such inroad into Lancashire’s tradi- 
tional markets should be viewed with concern. In the short 
term, output may be raised to meet new demands by making 
further efforts to increase the recruitment of workers, but 
Sir Raymond warned his audience that there was a limit to 
the number of workers the industry could hope to attract. 
“ Increased productivity,” he concluded, “is more than ever 
our most critical need.” 

Unfortunately, the record of productivity is not encour- 
aging. Between 1947 and 1951, output per worker in the 
spinning section rose by 6.3 per cent gross; but, after 
allowing for changes in the average counts of yarn produced, 
Sir Raymond estimated the net increase at only about 3.7 per 
cent. In the weaving section the gross increase during the 
same period was about 8.2 per cent ; but the net adjustments 
for changes in the type of production, which defy measure- 
ment, would probably be greater than in spinning. More- 
over, the record has been uneven. “ Many units have 
increased productivity by much more impressive percent- 
ages, whilst others have not achieved any increase at all.” 
Presumably these others belong to the body of opinion in 
the industry that holds that, when times are bad, schemes of 
re-equipment and redeployment cannot be afforded, and 
that when times are good they are unnecessary. 


Ministry Eases Copper Squeeze 


£ HE Ministry of Materials has this week done a “ Dalton 
in reverse” to bring down prices in the London 
copper market. On Tuesday afternoon, before its inter- 
vention, spot copper prices had reached £246 5s. a ton— 
a new peak since private dealings began on August 5th, and 
(when allowance is made for the difference in the terms 
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of sale) only about £4 short of the pre-August official selling 
price of £252 a ton. At this point the Ministry’s broker 
announced that he was offering prompt copper to the market 
on the standard contract basis ; the Ministry had previously 
sold considerable quantities of specified copper to consumers 
through the market, but it had not previously sold copper 
to the market itself. As a result of these offerings, spot 
copper fell abruptly to close on Thursday at about £237, 
and three months’ fell from £228 a ton to about £223. The 
Ministry, which holds very large stocks of copper left over 
from the days when it was the sole British importer, is not 
attempting to establish any absolute level of prices ; but 
it is naturally anxious that during the transitional period of 
decontrol the British copper-using industries should not be 
at a disadvantage in the price of the raw material compared 
with their foreign competitors. Prices on the Continent 
have recently been below those on the London market. 

The rise in prices in London up to Tuesday last reflected 
the improvement in demand in Britain and the Continent, 
the covering of forward sales, and the shortage of prompt 
supplies from private sources. Prompt copper is also short 
in the United States, owing partly to the strikes in American 
and Canadian mines. But the market is still playing 
Hamlet without the Prince. The agreement that will almost 
certainly be reached on the sale of Chile’s surplus copper 
to the American stockpile should prepare the way for a 
resumption of Chilean offers from current production ; 
Chile’s traditional customers in the United States do not 
seem to be in a state to absorb anything like its output of 
30,000 to 35,000 tons a month, so that substantial supplies 
may ‘then come on offer to European consumers. The 
strikes now current or pending in some Chilean mines may 
defer this threat, but the large discount for three months’ 
copper on the London market, which has remained at about 
£15 a ton in recent weeks, suggests that nobody is confident 
that the deferment will be long. 


Slump in Ship Orders 


T= flow of orders to British shipyards dwindled to 
only 350,000 tons gross in the first nine months ol 
this year ; indeed, in the third quarter alone the flow almost 
dried up into a mere 55,000 tons. Total new orders for 
this year now seem unlikely to reach 500,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,858,000 tons ordered last year and nearly 
4,000,000 tons in the boom year of 1951. The industry 
is in no immediate danger of unemployment. Its order 
book still stands at the high figure of 5,750,000 tons, com- 
pared with the peak of 7,000,000 tons in June, 1952, and 
its current rate of launching of about 1,250,000 tons a year. 
Even if the expected improvement in supplies of steel plates 
next year allows output to be stepped up (towards 
Britain’s estimated full launching capacity of 1,750,000 
tons a year, the industry has therefore at least three years’ 
work in hand. But the distant future does not look bright. 

Although this year’s slump in orders has been world- 
wide—thanks to lower freight rates and high replacement 
costs—the industry’s most pressing need is to meet the 
growing competition from foreign yards ‘by reducing costs 
and delivery periods. Some orders have evidently been 


lost to the Continent, and some orders for British owners 
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* This designer needs help 
= FROM A METALLURGIST 
New designs with higher standards of per- 
j formance often require improved materials. 
‘ It is the job of the metallurgist to see that 
these materials are available when required. 
He and the designer both have the same 
objective — the project which in a few years’ 
time may be depending on materials not yet 
‘ commercially developed. 
Mond Nickel is working now on such 
‘ problems in the field of nickel alloys. Now 
is the time for designers to... 


CONSULT 


&» THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE - CURZON STREET * LONDON: WI 
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Are your products | 
a hit with her? 


If you are thinking of the future they certainly ; 
should be. For she is one of the vital younger 
generation whose decisions can affect your 
business for years ahead. Keen and vigorous 

. receptive to new ideas, they are forming 
buying habits today which may last the rest of 
their lives. 

With its realistic approach to the problems 
of our time, the Daily Mirror has gained the 
biggest daily sale on earth (it exceeds 4,500,000) 
and offers you the most powerful mass market 
coverage in the history of daily newspapers at 
the lowest square inch per thousand rate of all 
national dailies. 


SO Aa VAIS CARERS ii ASAI EEE 8" 


But what is so vital to you as an advertiser is 
that the majority of its readers are young 
readers. By advertising in the Daily Mirror you 
can make them your customers today—nert month 
next year. : 
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“Hy ) Daily Mirror 


The world’s greatest | 


mass market. 
medium 


Try) 
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no part of your accounting or statistical w is 
yet mechanised, the question of mechanisation us: 
arise sooner or later. 

When it does—what method shall you adopt 

The most flexible, the most adaptable, the 
versatile of all mechanised accounting equipm 


Hollerith. The potentialities of Hollerith Ele< 4 
Punched Card accounting range from an in 4 
tion to carry the whole accountancy burden q 
complex organisation to the execution—thro i ; 


Hollerith Service Bureau—of one single jo 
periodically occurring jobs. 

It would be to your advantage to inves 
Hollerith’s potentialities Now. 


HOLLERITH | 





Electrical PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


| 

| THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LID 
Head Office: 17 Park Lane, London, W.1. Phone Hyde Park ° 
| 


Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 
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‘SWhat the blazes is this?” | 
“This South African Sherry 


cried Prometheus 4 
is better than ever! : 


00 bs Wak 3s Ce eta e ek 

it looks as if I've invented fire. This is a discover i as Sew 
| , ae avery | Yes, it’s remarkable how they manage to keep on shipping finer and 4 
wine year after year. a 
The trouble is, | don’t suppose anyone will know how to | pe teleadans 6u sk 4 


Simply by taking infinite care and not trying to hurry the job. T! 


re) 
| lovely South African sherries we afe enjoying in this country now are ‘110 d 
i control it—at least, not accurately—until the twentieth reward of the infinite patience displayed back through the years by th? 4 
: / . Wine Farmers at the Cape. 3 
You seem to know a great deal about it! 
century. Then they'll go in for using oil fuel—and enjoy the | You remember I went to South Africa last year. I happened to mee 


a man who took me round the wonderful Wineries there where millions 
of gallons were being matured for the British market. 


technical advice and service of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd.”’ How long do they mature them ? 


The best wines are kept seven years at least before they are shipped. | \¢ * 
South African Wine Farmers are determined—in spite of the demands trv 
all over the world—to hold back and let the good stuff mature proper: 4 
You see their climate and soil are simply ideal for wine-growing, but \' 5 

necessary not only to produce lovely wine but, if you establish a name «\! a 
reputation, to provide for keeping up the quality over the years. 4 


ONTROLLED 
| These South African people certainly keep on improving their wine 
| 
| 
| 


HEAT 


especially their sherry. It's a credit to them. a 


WiTH 


That's what comes of selecting and maturing and waiting and keeping 
doing that, and the longer it goes on the better the quality becomes. 
1 must say this is one of the finest Sherries I've ever tasted. 


Well, keep on drinking the best South African Sherries and 
you will find the quality will astonish you.” 





Oil FUEL 


* 


SOUTH. AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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have been given to Continental yards. The latest Lioyd’s 
Register returns show that in the third quarter of this 
year eleven ships totalling 102,000 tons gross were under 
construction in Holland for British account and two ships 
totalling 3,600 tons in Germany (which has now jumped 
into second place behind Britain among the leading ship- 
building nations). In view of the importance of quoting 
prompter delivery dates, it is surprising that more steel 
plate is not being imported into Britain now that supplies 
are readily available. Prices are higher, but this could 
surely be offset by the economies of greater productivity. 


Burma Imports a Health Service 


NEW fashion in the establishment of a welfare state 

has been set in the agreement signed in London this 
veek between the Burmese government and a British phar- 
maceutical company, Evans Medical Supplies Ltd. Burma 
has plans for a National Health Service—free medicines and 
all—and the government wants a local pharmaceutical indus- 
try to be set up to provide it with drugs, all of which are 
now being imported ({ 202,476 of them came from Britain 
in the first nine months of this year). But since the country 
is not showing any great haste to compensate the companies 
nationalised when it assumed independence, it seems 
unlikely that any of the world’s major pharmaceutical pro- 
ducers would be prepared to risk their own capital in Burma 
at the present time. Under this week’s agreement Evans 
Medical will build and operate a factory outside Rangoon, 
but all the initial and running capital is to be provided by 
the Burmese government and paid in advance—out of its 
sizeable sterling balances in London. 

The agreement is to run for seven years, but it is unlikely 
that the whole scheme will be completed within that period, 
since it involves training Burmese staff to take over the 
entire management of the factory. The whole cost of the 
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venture is likely to run to several millions of pounds, of 
which more than a million will go on building and equip- 
ping the plant and a further portion on Evans Medical’s 
management fee. The project is not an easy one, since 
pharmaceutical production calls for considerable know-how 
and immense care at every stage if the products are not to 
become contaminated. The first stage in Burma is likely 
to be the dispensing and packing of products imported in 
bulk from this country (for the purchase of which. Evans 
Medical will be responsible); it will be some time before 
the new factory can start actual production of drugs. Once 
the terms that the Burmese government was offering 
became known, there was considerable competition for the 
management contract from continental manufacturers. 
Competition in the industry for new outlets has become 
acute during the past few years; the end of fighting in Korea 
may very literally throw a drug on to the market, and 
import restrictions overseas are being .only gradually 
relaxed. Evans Medical, which does a considerable whole- 
sale business, besides manufacturing drugs, is well placed 
to carry out an agreement of this kind ; but the company’s 


Cautious approach to this very novel formula is no doubt 
well advised, 


Treasury Bill Rate Falls 


HE Treasury last week reaped an interesting by-product 

from the success of its bond re-financing operation. The 
big response to the cash portion of this operation was in- 
directly responsible for an unusually sharp dip last Friday 
week in the rate it had to pay on the weekly offering of 
Treasury bills. At the Treasury bill tenders themselves, the 
only visible results of the big flow of cash to the Treasury 
on October sth were an under-allotment, by £30 million in 
each week, of the bills offered for tender on October 2nd 
and oth, and a cutting of last week’s offering to £240 million, 
the lowest issue for three months. In consequence, the bills 
issued in the three weeks just ended have fallen £50 million 
short of the corresponding nominal maturities. The real 
reduction in the supply of bills in the hands of the banks and 
the money market has, however, been much larger than this 
—perhaps about four times as large—because the big cash 
subscriptions to the new Exchequer Stock issue could not 
have been financed unless the authorities themselves had 
been prepared to relieve the resultant stringency in the 
market by buying up large quantities of bills. These special 
acquisitions of bills, like those transferred simultaneously by 
“ departments ” to finance the internal cash subscriptions, 
were obviously treated by the Treasury as bills surrendered 
for immediate cancellation, with the result that the total of 
outstanding Treasury bills showed an immediate. decline of 
£277 million (in the Exchequer return of October 1oth). 
This reduction in the bill supply, and especially in the 
supply of near maturities, has made many banking interests 
anxious to restore the balance of their portfolios... But at the 
tender of October gth, perhaps in consequence of the 
resultant temporary dislocation of the short lean miarket, the 
discount houses refrained from raising their bid—with the 
result that outside applicants secured a larger share, and the 


discount market allotment was only 49 per cent of the. 


amount for which it applied, an unusually small proportion 
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that contrasted with 63 per cent in the previous week. Last 
week, therefore, the discount market attempted to out- 
manoeuvre is competitors, and raised its bid by 2d. per cent. 
It did not secure any substantially increased allotment ; its 
proportion rose to §1 per cent. But it did. have the effect 
of reducing the average rate paid by the Treasury on the 
whole issue to just under 42s. per cent, compared with 
42s. 74d. per cent in the previous week and just under 48s. 
per cent in the week before the Bank rate reduction. The 
next few tenders will be closely’ scrutinised for signs of any 
abatement of this increased competition, 


World Bank Loans for Japan 


HE International Bank has caused quite a stir of con- 
TL troversy over its latest activity—the granting of three 
loans totalling just over $40 million for the expansion of 
electric power facilities in Japan. The loans have been 
made to a government agency, the Japanese Development 
Bank, which will in turn re-lend the money to three private 
companies to help finance the construction of three high 
efficiency thermal electric power stations in central and 
southern Japan. The loans are guaranteed by the Japanese 
Government in the usual way, and the interest rate of 


| The Economist 
1843-1943 


| This book was originally published to mark 
the centenary of the first issue of The 
| Economist, which appeared on September 2, 
| 1843. Owing to wartime restrictions, the 
| edition had to be a small one, and it went out 
| of print almost at once. It has now been re- 
| printed and the new edition was published on 
September 2, 1953, the paper’s 1 roth birthday. 
| In addition to chapters dealing with the 
history of The Economist and with the role 
that it played in its first century of publication, 
the book contains contributions by a number 
of distinguished individuals, including the 
following : ; 
| p Watter BaGEHOT 
by the late Francis W. Hirst. 
| The Economist AS A SOURCE FOR THE HIsToRIAN 
by the late Sir John Clapham 
A Pouiticat Retrospect 
by Sir Llewellyn Woodward 


ss 
| The Economist, 1843-1943 is published by the 


Oxtord University Press. Copies can be 


obtained through any bookseller. 


| 
| Price 8s. 6d. net. 
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5 per cent includes the customary I per cent commission 
charge that the Bank allocates to a special reserve. The 
controversial feature of the loans is that the principal con- 
tractors for the supply of equipment and technicians are 
two American companies—the Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Company and the International General Electri 
Company—that will participate in the Bank’s loan to |! 
extent of over $6 million. These participations will 
repaid between 1956 and 1960, while the rest of the lo: 
is repayable within twenty years. 

It has been pointed out, however, that the American 
companies were granted their supply contracts by the 
Japanese firms in 1952, whilst the request for a Worid 
Bank loan was not made until May of this year. It 
therefore maintained that the existence of the World Bank 
loan could not have influenced the placing of the contract. 
More than 63 per cent of the Bank’s loans in the last 
year were indeed spent in the United States ; but that may 
be less a sign of any partiality shown by Bank officials than 
a tribute to the availability of supplies of American capita! 
goods. 
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Unfreezing German Assets 


1: German Federal Government is to make further 
important relaxations in its restrictions upon the 
transfer of current earnings on foreign capital. By early 
next year, profits and dividends earned on direct invest- 
ments and all other non-contractual credits acquired before 
July 15, 1931 (the date of the “ standstill ” agreement), or 
after September 17th, 1953, will all be freely transferable. 
Contractual debts have already been dealt with in the 
London Debts Agreement (that came into force on Sep 
tember 16) and a number of payments have already been 
made under it. The total of assets on which current earn 
ings have now been freed is some DM 13,000 million 
This leaves some DM 7,000 million of non-contractua! 
assets acquired between 1931 and 1953—the “ blocked 
mark ” period—as the group of remaining assets on whic! 
current earnings are still blocked. 

The limitation of the proposed relaxation to earnings on 
assets acquired outside the “ blocked mark” period meai: 
that Germany has still not fulfilled its obligations under th 
OEEC charter to liberalise all current capital transfers- 
although it has the largest cumulative surplus in the Euro 
pean Payments Union. But it must, in fairness, be 
admitted that for Germany to resume payment on all its 
external obligations at one stroke would put an intolerable 
strain on its economy, resilient though that now is 
Annual payments in foreign currency on account of obliga 
tions covered by the London Debts Agreement will amoun 
to DM 660 million or so (about £56 million), and within 
a few years amortisation charges will add another DM_ 16c 
million to the annual charge. The recent limited relaxa- 
tions on the transfer of profits and dividends is expected 
to cost about DM 250 million. In addition, DM 20° 
million is required for the German-Israeli reparations agree- 
ment. These several arrangements in themselves impose 4 
total annual obligation far in excess of last year’s surplus 
of DM 700 million on the balance of payments. Although 
this year’s surplus is running at a substantially higher leve! 
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than this, it would be decidedly dangerous for the German 
authorities to free the remaining blocked foreign holdings. 
The DM 7,000 million of restitution claims of German 
refugees, direct investments financed from blocked mark 
funds and blocked mark balances themselves, which con- 
stitute the rump of blocked foreign. assets, would. entail 
an annual transfer charge of around DM 600 million. The 
problem of un-blocking earnings on these massive holdings 
is undoubtedly best handled by the German authorities’ 
present piecemeal approach. The prospects for a compre- 
hensive solution will doubtless become clearer in the next 
few months, when the strain on the economy of the transfers 
lready liberalised can be fully assessed. 


Easier Export Finance 


“THE recent formation of Air Finance Ltd. to help British 
[ exporters of aircraft and aero-engines to offer extended 
credit terms to foreign buyers was “ designed to meet a 
special problem” and the formation in Britain of some 
special financing organisation for exporters in general. 
on the lines of the German Ausfuhrkredit A.G., “ might not 
only be superfluous but might also encourage buyers abroad 
to ask for unnecessarily favourable credit terms.” These, 
broadly and tentatively, are. the conclusions that seem to 
emerge from an admirable little booklet on Finance for 
Exports that has just been published by the private firm of 
insurance consultants, the Credit Insurance Association Ltd. 

The Association recognises flatly that there is an educa- 
tional, if not an organisational, problem. In consumer goods 
it is “ only during the past few months ” that the widespread 
shortage of money in overseas markets has led to an 
intensified demand for credit terms. Some British exporters 
have undoubtedly lost business by their failure to respond 
to this demand, but the Association ascribes this failure to 
lack of appreciation of the ample and cheap facilities avail- 
able for finance through the various forms of commercial 
bills, especially following the fall in commercial bill rates 
caused by the recent reduction in Bank rate ; an alternative 
explanation of this failure, of course, is that British manu- 
facturers of consumer goods happen to be enjoying an ¢asy 
ellers’ market at home while they are faced by a bother- 
some buyers’ market abroad. 

For exporters of capital goods the Association apparently 
believes that there was some evidence of an organisational 
gap up to about April of this year. During the early stages 
of the return to a. world buyers’ market, the period for 
which credit was demanded: by overseas importers of capital 
goods “ lengthened first to two years, then to four years, 
and later to five years.” At that time, however, Britain 
was in the middle of a balance of payments crisis, and the 
Foreign Exchange Control Committee kept a stern watch 
over all credits to foreigners for periods longer than six 
months ; while the commercial banks, under the squeeze of 
a restrictive monetary policy, apparently kept very closely 
\o their traditional rule of requiring to be allowed to call 
in almost any and every loan upon giving appropriate 
notice. In the past few months, however, the FEEC’s 
regulations have notably eased, while “there have been 
numerous cases where joint stock banks have discounted 
bills payable over a period of years.” The banks, of 
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course, will normally only discount the proportion of 
the face value of bills that is covered by export credit 
insurance (usually 85 per. cent) ; but some merchant banks 
have recently tried to meet the manufacturer’s desire to 
receive payment in full on delivery of his goods by, in 
effect, buying export contracts from him. 

With all these avenues open, there is indeed little sign 
of an “export finance gap.” But the booklet hints at a 
complaint among manufacturers that bankers—befuddled 
by. the alarmingly swift changes in exchange control, 
Government directives and the credit-worthiness of import- 
ing countries—may be ultra-cautious, not so much in 
the terms that they eventually offer as in their initial 
assessment of the terms that they’ are likely to be 
able to offer; in particular, the dissemination of news 
about day-to-day changes in the situation—and in the 
last few months these changes have been very great—may 
be slow in seeping through to the district and branch banks 
that “represent almost the sole source of financial 
guidance for countless business firms.” 


BBC Goes VHF 


HE BBC’s announcement of plans to set up §1 new 
= sound broadcasting stations operating on very high 
frequency wavebands gave no details of the type of modula- 
tion they will use. There are two choices open, frequency 
modulation and amplitude modulation, and BBC engineers 
are for the former to a man. Growing interference from 
foreign stations on the over-crowded medium wavebands 
has made the provision of sound programmes on the very 
high frequency bands highly desirable—in this case Band 
II, which was reserved for sound broadcasting on the advice 
of the Television Advisory Committee. Owners of radio 
receivers might have to spend between {5 and {15 for 
adaptors to pick up these transmissions, or pay about Io per 
cent more for new radio sets. But since the change has to 
be made, the BBC argues that listeners may just as well be 
given the additional advantage of frequency modulation, a 
system of transmission that is generally held to give far 
better reproduction and greater freedom from interference 
than amplitude modulation ; but its principal virtue in the 
eyes of the BBC may well be its stronger signal over long 
distances, a property that will reduce the number of trans- 
mitters needed to cover the country. 

A number of countries, including the United States, have 
experimented with FM stations, but they have not proved 
popular because the problem of interference on the medium 
wavebands did not exist to anything like the degree that it 
does in Europe. The only advantage of the FM stations 
was the reputedly better quality of transmission, but 
this hardly justified the higher cost of the sets needed 
to pick up the transmissions. The BBC has been operating 
an experimental FM transmitter for several months and is 
highly pleased with the results, but the final word on which 
type of modulation will be used rests with the Government, 
acting on the advice of the Television Advisory Committee. 
Some people in the radio industry are opposed to the 
introduction of FM in place of AM transmissions, and these 
have a voice on the Committee. The BBC may, therefore, 
not win without a struggle its point that very high fre- 
quency broadcasting—if it has to come—is better on FM 
than on AM. 
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its a deal quicker 


by RAIL 


Time for your meeting— 
back the same day. Are you taking advantage of 
the dozens of British Railways speeded-up services for the business man ? 
They cover most big industrial centres. You get there quicker, fresher and 
arrive before lunch. There’s time to do your business and return in comfort 
after tea. Meals en route and reserved seats, of course. Ask your secretary 
to get you a leaflet giving full details, from any Railway Station or authorised 


travel agent. Why not ask her today ? 
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Progress in Terylene 


URING the past month, Imperial Chemical Industries 
1) has licensed the production of the synthetic fibre 
‘ terylene ” to companies in France, Germany and Italy. Of 
the new synthetic fibres developed since nylon, “ terylene ” 
appears to have made the most headway. Most of its 
development troubles, such as the difficulty of making dyes 
penetrate its almost non-absorbent fibre, have been met at 
the factory stage, whereas the difficulties of the other 
synthetics have often not come to light until they faced 
the actual processing of the fabrics in the mills. And where 
that has happened it has been correspondingly more difficult 
for the chemical factories to detect and eventually correct 
the limitations before the fibres reached the market in 
quantity. Reports from the United States suggest that some 

f the more ambitious plans for producing acrylic fibres 
these, broadly speaking, are the fibres that can be given a 
vool-like “ feel,” as distinct from the more silky texture of 
nylon or “ terylene ”) have been severely trimmed. In this 
country, opinion differs sharply about the success of ICI’s 
wool-like fibre “‘ ardil,” and there are indications that ICI 
is having second thoughts. 

“ Terylene ” is not yet in full production. ICI is putting 
up a full scale plant in two stages ; the first section, with 
an annual capacity of 11 million pounds, should be com- 
pleted by the end of next year, whilst the second, which 
will raise total capacity to 22 million a year, is due to come 
into production by 1956. At present, therefore, only pilot 
quantities of yarn are reaching the market. In the United 
States, where du Pont is producing “ dacron,” a modified 
version of “ terylene,” the first unit of a full-scale plant to 
produce 3§ million pounds annually came into operation 
this spring, and the remaining five units should be working 
by the end of the year. Neither the British nor the American 
varket, therefore, has yet had really appreciable quantities 

f this type of fibre, but the manufacturers—including those 
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nber quarter published last week by the first profits from 
glo-American Corporation group of declared in the 
d mines in South Africa injected new 
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on the Continent who have recently taken out licences— 
are reasonably confident of finding a ready market for quite 
substantial quantities. The success of, this new synthetic, 
like that of nylon, depends upon its special properties rather 
than a competitive selling price. Experience in developing 
synthetic fibres during the past few years suggests that, 
unless it can offer such special features, a new chemical 
fibre may find it difficult to compete—either in price or 
performance—with rayon or the natural fibres. The tempo 
of the mills has been tuned to the special characteristics of 
the traditional fibres, and it is apparently not easy, even in 
the United States, to alter it to meet the less tractable 
features of the newer chemical products. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The new futures contract for wheat on the Liverpool 
grain market contains premiums designed to attract certain 
qualities to the market. For Canadian Manitoba wheat the 
ptemium is 2d. per cental of 100 lb, and for American 
spring wheat and Australian wheat it is 1d. per cental. In 
other respects the contract is virtually the same as before 
the war. The market, which will begin trading in wheat 
futures on December Ist, is expected to announce the 
months of delivery next week. 


* 


Prices of a number of oil products have been reduced 
during the past two weeks. The price of most types of fuel 
oil have been reduced by 1/8th of a penny a gallon, and the 
prices of marine bunkers by amounts ranging from 7s. a ton 
on all grades marketed by Esso to cuts of between 2s. 6d. a 
ton and 10s. a ton on bunkers supplied by the Shell Petro- 
leum Company. The price of commercial grade petrol was 
earlier reduced by 4d. a gallon but the prices of the premium 
grades of petrol, of kerosine and of aviation spirit .remain 
unchanged. 


| payable, with the exceptionally high 
average grade of 2,025 inch-dwts; the 
| first quarterly working profit from this 
mine for the September period was 
£30,036. There were also more encour- 
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, ” Its boundary with Free State (a) Not a ena os / : gts ” y SN oat ae Gold Mines. e325. 84-24 | 85-57 | 84-57 
7€ uld). Daggafontein’s uranium profits in — quarter arm .440,0UV Se} i} a Developing DB ae 79-97 81-72 80-74 
quarter. 


¢ from £120,000 in the June quarter to 
228,000 in the September quarter, easily 
isetting the drop from £991,873 to 
71,683 in its working profits from gold 
‘one. Western Reefs, another company 
D the group, announced that its uranium 
plants were brought into commission to- 
wards the end of the September quarter, 


figures. Here again, profits from gold 
during the past quarter fell from £240,201 
to £233,459; but obviously the profits 
from uranium are likely to offset this. 
The striking news from Western Hold- 
ings is that a distance of 60 ft was 
developed last quarter, all of which was 


i 


aging reports from President Brand, 
where the reef footage sampled increased 
from’ 555 to 1,420, and values averaged 
1,138 inch-dwts compared with 919 inch- 
dwts in the previous quarter. Among the 
operating mines, as the first of the accom- 
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panying tables shows, there was a serious 
drop in the profits of the Welkom mine 
last quarter; the mine encountered an 
unusually large number of water-bearing 
fault fissures that required cementation (a 
trouble that also prevented any develop- 
ment on reef by Free State Geduld during 
the entire quarter). Apart from Welkom, 
Daggafontein and Western Reefs, the 
other operating companies in the group 
showed a slight increase in profits from 
gold mining last quarter. The market’s 
eaction to this good news is shown in the 
second of the accompanying tables ; it will 
be seen that the Financial Times index 
of shares of operating gold mines rose 
from 84.24 to 85.57 between Thursday 
f last week and Tuesday of this, while 
index of developing gold mines rose 
from 79.97 to 81.72. But then Dr 
Malan’s somewhat depressing speech in 
the South African Parliament caused a 
ction, to 84.57 and 80.74 respectively, 
m Wednesd ay. 
* 


THOMAS W. WARD. The 
sctivities of Thomas W. Ward stretch 
over an unusually large field; it is the 
largest company in the country to be 
concerned with the collection and supply 
of scrap iron and steel for steel manu- 
facturers, and it is also engaged in brick- 
making, quarrying, and the dismantling 
of ships. Most of these—by no means 
interdependent—activities were in vora- 
cious demand during the peak years of 
postwar boom; and it is not surprising 
that 1950-51 amd 1951-52 were the best 
years, both as regards turnover and 
profits, in the company’s long history. It 
is also not surprising, that the chairman 
felt it right to warn shareholders a year 
ago that some recession in profits should 
be expected in the twelve months to 
June 30th, 1953. 

In the event, however, the recession 
has been very slight. Indeed the pre- 
liminary statement now issued actually 
shows an increase of over £140,000 in 
the —o net profit, from £805,471 to 


£946,868 ; these figures are struck, how- 
ever, after including £148,771 (compared 
with £35,167 a year ago) of exceptional 
income and transfers from reserves. 
When these are excluded, and when 
allowance is made for a fall of nearly 
£50,000 in the tax bill, it appears that 
gross trading profits are down by about 
£22,000. This very conservative com- 
pany has therefore felt able to consolidate 
last year’s cash bonus of § per cent into 
the dividend (to make 20 per cent); and 
to supplement it by a tax free bonus of 
24 per cent, ostensibly to mark the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the busi- 
ness. The directors have elected to pay 
this bonus out of capital profits, but 
shareholders who hope for its consolida- 
tion next year can note with comfort that 


Years ended June 30 





1952 1953 
f i 

Group net profit {@)...... 805,471 946,868 
Faxation......; ..+.» 1,076,564 1,027,342 
] Xf eobioadl Income and 

from reserves ......... 35,167 148,771 
Retained by subsidiaries. 230,516 356,033 
Holding Co's. net profit... . 574,955 590,835 
Fixed assets replacement 

reserve ; ‘ Nil 150,000 
Contingencies ree 200,000 Nil 
General reserve i 200,000 300,000 
Dividend (per cent)...... 20 20 (b) 
Carry forward ‘ 497,727 471,690 

(a) After tax and in dios exceptional incomeé 
and transfers from reserves. (b) Also 24 per cent 
(nil) tax free bonus from capital profits. 


the 20 per cent is covered about five 
times by net current earnings. While 
the ordinary dividend absorbs only 
£115,500 net, this year’s allocation to 
general reserve is £300,000 (against 
£200,000 last year), and £150,000 is added 
to the reserve for replacement of fixed 
assets which has stood at £100,000 since 
1948. The announcement of the results 
made little or no impression on the 
market price of the £1 shares ; at 78s. od. 
they yield about £5 2s. per cent on 
the basis of a 20 per cent dividend—but 
optimists can also take the 24 per cent 
cash bonus and the ample cover for the 
dividend into account. 
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30 ORDINARY SHARES: “Financial Times” index (July 1, 1935 = 100) 
20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: “Financial Times” index { July |, 1935 = 100) 


MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains marked 
in the Stock Exchange Official List 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: October 28th 

Next Contango Day: October 28th 

Next Settlement Day : November 3r:i 
Tue cheerful atmosphere  pervadin 
markets at the end of. last week, 
partly by more dividend increases and 
partly by some good quarterly Ka‘tir 
reports, gave way to @ Cautious and 
subdued tone after the week-end. n 
Monday gilt-edged were nearly all f 
on the day, and foreign bonds 
sharply. The announcement that 
first steel de-vesting operation, of 
ordinary shares of United Steel, 
imminent failed to act as a stabilis 
factor for the Funds; but it also 
not prevent a few scattered gains am: 
industrial equities, especially in engince 
ing, motors and paper-making iss. 
Elsewhere in the markets, a furth 
general advance occurred in Kaffirs 
led by “uranium” shares and Oran 
Free State developers, and most dol! 
securities hardened. in sympathy with 1! 
firmer tone on Wall Street. 

Tuesday was a day of irregular but re! 
tively slight price movements; | 
majority of gilt-edged prices wére un- 
changed, but the Financial Times index 
of industrial ordinary shares lost 0.2 o! 
point. It was not until Wednesday, w: 
the settlement out of the way, that 
gradually firmer tendency became noti 
able. A few of the longer dated and un 
dated gilt-edged stocks put on 7 to | 
thus regaining Monday’s losses ; and there 
was a further and more general improve- 
ment by Thursday’s opening. Foreign 
bonds, particularly German Potash issucs, 
attracted support, and industrials resumed 
their upward movement ; paper-making 
issues were especially prominent with 
Albert E. Reed spurting 8s. 6d. to 95s. on 
rumours of a free scrip bonus. The 
Financial Times ordinary share index rose 
on the day from 127.8 to 128.1, its highest 
for over a fortnight, and a full point above 
the 127.1 on Wednesday of last week 
Kaffirs, however, lost some of their pre- 
vious gains. 

In other sections of the market the weck 
has been relatively uneventful. Leading 
oil shares have been steady to firm, but 
base metals have been easier for choic¢ 
Tea shares have been quiet, but rubbers 
have been generally weaker. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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128-5 | 111-43 | Total bargains 
(Oct. 2) (Sept.21)} Oct. 14| 8,998 


» Low.J 113-9 | 105-68] ,,. 15) 8,715 
May 20) (Jan.5)] 5, 16) 9,154 
19 | 10,862 


(Jan. 1)/ (Jan. 9)} ,, 20) 8,839 
103-1 | 100-67} ,, 21) 8,565 
June 24)| (July 3) 


* July 1, 1935=100. 





+ 1928-100. 














Toe earliest ‘date. 








AND Price, { 
GUARANTEED = [95,14 0ct, 21, 
STOCKS ; 
War Bonds 2}% °52-54...; 100) | 1004 
Exchequer 2}% 1955 ....| 1004 | 1004, 
Exchequer 3° 1960 ..... | 1018 | 1014 
Exchequer 3% °62-63....| 993 | 9918 
Serial Funding 13% 1953. 99/19 6,99 19. 9 
Serial Funding 17% 1954.|; 9913 | 994) 
Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 1014 | 1014 
War Bonds 23% °54-56...| 1003 | 1003 
Funding 23% '52-57..... 100} | 1008 
Nat. Def, 3% "54-58 ..... | 101% | 101} 
War Loan 3% °55-59.. .. | 1014; | 1018 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 97% | 978 
Funding 24% "56-61..... | 97H | 978 
Funding 3% °59-69...... 92%; 92 
Funding 3% °66-68...... | 94 | 94 
Funding 4%, "60-90... ... | 100 &*| 1003* 
Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 91% | 924 
Savings Bonds 24% "64 oF 89* 89%" 
Victory 4% °20-76 | 101% | 1018 
Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| 88% | 88; 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57..| 931. | 938 
Conv. 34°, aft. April ‘61. 84 } 84; 
Treas. 25% aft. April '75.| 63} 63% 
Treas. 3% aft. April "66..} 74} 14 
freas. 34% “77-80....... 9348 | 93% 
Ireas. 34% '79-81....... 934, | 93% 
Redemption 3% 86-96... 84} 84} 
War L’n 34% aft, Dec, 52) 85% 853 
Consols 24% ............ 63% 63% 
Br. Elec. 3% °68-73...... 894 894 
Br. Elec. 3% °“74-T7...... 88 88} 
Br. Elec. 44% °74-79... 102, | 1023 | 
Br. Elec. 3}% °76-79..... 93}* | 933° | 
Br. Trans. 3% "78-88 ....| 844 | 844 
sr. Trans. 3% 68-73 ....{ 894 | 894 
Br, Trans. 4% "72-77 ....} 1004} | 100) 
Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 84* | 838% 
Br. Gas 34% OE. piers 94 | 964 
Br. Gas 4% "69-72... ___. 99 | 9918 | 


‘o earliest date. 


BRITISH FUNDS 


(f) Flat yield. 
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Price, 


allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. 


> 12 years 


Prices, 1953 | 


approximately, 


TRUSTEE 


Jan. ltoOct.21) STOCKS AND 


High | 


91] 


| 35 § “ 

99} | 
| 13% | 
| 95% 
i 


| 93 
| 104} 
| 763 
| 213 

70% 
| 943 


| 1393 | 


Low 


91 


49} German 5° 
65 (German 44° 
119 |Japan 5% 1907...... 


847 Aust. 3}% '65-69 .... 
N. Zeak and 34% ’62-65 
933%. |S. Africa 34% °54-59.. 
662 ‘L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920.. 
90? ‘Liverpool 3% '54-64. . 
88} |P.L.A. 34% '66-71.. 
101} ‘Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89) 102 
66} Austria 44% °34-59... 


8 Chinese 5% 1913 


Last Two | 
Dividends ORDINARY 


(a) 


hom 
S eS CESS SSS 


_ 


OLMMS COMMON 


10 a\Bass {1 
15° b Distillers 4/+ 
7 a Guinness 10/- 
4 aiind Coope 5/- 





(ec) STOCKS 


‘fo Banks & DISCOUNT | 


7 a Barclays “B” {1 
6 a Lioyds “A” £5, £1 pd.| 
8 a\Midland £1, fully pd.. 
84a N. Prov. “BR” £5, £1 pd.) 
9 a Westminster {4, {1 pd. 
74a Alexande TS £2 a . 
5 aNat. Disc. “B” £1. 

5 a\Union Disc. £1 


INSURANCE 


85 beg. & Gen. 1, 5; pd 
20ta' Pearl £1, fully pd.... 
tel 105t c\Prudential “A” {1 ... 


Breweries, Etc. 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 
(f) Flat yield. 
>; yield basis 16%. 
ub % for 4 months ; yield basis 102%. 

(r) Yield basis 15% after canital bonus. 


FOREIGN BONDS 


seer 
Qre+eeeeeenr 


OQ+eeeeees 


4 a Bare.(D.C, &O.)“A” £1 
7 aChart, Bk. of India £1) 







(1) To latest date. 
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Price, 


1953 | 





Price, 


1953 


Price, 
Oct. 14, Oct 
1953 | 
90 90} 
94} 95 
98} 98} 
73 73 
95 95 
92 93 
102 
76 76 
144 14} 
67 674 
91} 93 
136 135 
| Price 
Oct. 14, Oct 
1953 
68/- | 68/- 
57/- | 57 
14/6 | 75/- 
13/- | 73/6 
83/- | 84/- 
83/6 | 86/- 
52/- | 52 
48/- | 48 
Ste 1S 
41/6 41/6 
9h 9} 
21 21 
38} 38} 
25/74 125/74 
17/6 | 17/9 
31/6 31 
8/9 8/9 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(zg) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; 
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Prices, 1953 
Jan.1 to Oct, 21} 
| 


High 


46 
14 
55 
51 


32 
28 
48 
49 
50 
66 


42 


40/5 


60 


46/- 


19/6 


7 
55 


36 /- 


46 


96/3 


29 


Stand. Gas...! 
United Corp, . 
/, Union Tel.'~ 


(b) Final dividend. 
yield basis 14%. 
(7) Also 5% Coronation bonus. not inc luded in yield. 
fo) Yield basis 84% after capital bonus. 

(s) Yield basis 124% after capital bonus. 
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(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
th) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; 

(1) To latest date. 
(p) Also 5% net ca 


(i) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 


Last Two | ORDINARY 


Dividends 
fa) (b) {e) 


STOCKS 


ENGINEERING 
(35. BOS LES Acces 
5 aCammell Laird 5/- ( 
10 6 Guest Keen N’ fold a. 
24a Vickers {1 . es . 
PEXTIL ES 
4 a Bradtord Dyers £1... 
12 = Brit. Celanese 10/-.... 
746 Coats (J. & P.) £1.... 
6,6Courtaulds {1 ....... 
5 a Lancs. Cotton f{1..... 
16 /Patons & Baldwins /] 
ELECTRICAL 
1246 Assoc. Elect. {1...... 
8 } Brit. Insulated #1.... 
5 aiEnglish Elect. {1 
745 General Elect. él Care sn 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
34a Bristol Aero 10/- 
4 a British Motor 5/- 
The De Havilland £1 
15 c Ford Motor £1....... 
6 a\ Hawker Siddeley £1. . 
25 «Leyland Motors {1... 
2 a Raleigh Ind. {1...... 
10 b Rolls Royce £1] ...... 
12 cStandard Motor 5/-. . . 
SHops & STORES 
5 a'Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
124a'Debenhams 4/- ...... 
1746:Lyons (J.) “A” £1....| 
35 bi\Marks & Spen, “A” 5/- 
20 a Woolworth | 
On 
30 A Angio-lIranian {1 
24a\Burmah Oil {1....... 
12 6,Royal Dutch 100 fi.. 
LOtb'Skell Reg. {1........ 
5tai Trinidad L’holds 5/-.. 
SHIPPING 
23a Cunard {1 .......... 
6 aP. & O. Def, {1 
10. ¢ Royal Mail {1 ....... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
15 c'Bowater Paper {1.... 
4 a Brit. Aluminium f1 .. 
6$ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 
3 aCanadian Pacific $25. 
6}a Carreras “B”’ 2/6 
10 a Decca Record 5/- 
17}¢,.Dunlop Rubber fl. 

6 almp. Chemical £1 . 
84ailmp. Tobacco {1..... 
-50a\Inter. Nickel n.p.v, =] 
T4a\London Brick {1..... 
3haiTate & Lyle f1...... 


7$a\Tube Investments £1.) 


eeeee 


2éa\Turner & Newall {1..| 5 


846 Unilever {1 ......... } 
Tea & RUBBER 
7c Allied Sumatra {1.., 
4 c Jhanzie Tea {1 ..... 
1246 United Spa Betong fl) 
MINES 
20 a Angio-Amer. 10/- .. 
5345'Blyvoor 2/6......... 
60 a Daggafontein 5/-..... 
80 ai'De Beers 5/- Bearer. 
lThe ee Con. ial 
50 a\Rhokana {1......... 


“| 
| 
| 


* Ex dividend. 


New York Closing Prices 
















$ $ 

Am. Smelting.| 27} | 28} 
m. Viscose ..| 37 56} 

el. of Amer..| 19§ | 20 


: . 
» | Price, 


. 14,Oc¢t. 21, Oct. 2i, 


| 58/- 


sears Roebuck) 
std. Oil of N.J.| 69 
U.S. Steel....| 35 
Vestinghouse.| 44 
Woolworth...) 43 













1953 | 


87/6 
28/9 
67/6 

6/6 


23/- 

34/3 
93/9 
63/6 


w 
a 
© 
iia panivchaigllen . a 
Ooce BFoHADSA AWSASS OSUNNGVNSSOAG FOTIA APGMLSOVNFD OOM, 


78 | 

| 58/ 14*56/104*} 
£31 | £32} 
| 89/44 | 
| 29/6 | 


| 39/6 | 
~* | 65/6? | 


31/- 


63/9 
40/7} 
37/9 
38/3 
$444 | 
6/6 


| 31/46 
| 52/6 


49/6 | 


Dn 
+ 
ri ni. 


— 
an 
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| 36/1041 


5 fk | 
39/6 
74/4} | 


Sf 
~) 
re 
on OC$UOS FVPRPAHYVIGDRSTIAALOAGCVGAS OH 


| 64/6 {15 
} | 51/104 6 


183 (12 





(d) Yieid at 754% “ 11a value, 
yield basis 18-6%. 
(m) Yield basis 10% after c apital bonus. 
distribution, not included in yield. 

(w) Yield basis 30%. 
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(g) Yield basis 
(v) Yield basis 74% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appear. | | 
‘ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
= Prices and Wages...........--+. Oct. 3rd Western Europe : 
t a t J by t ] C Sq Production and Consumption Oct. 10th Production and Trade...... Oct. 3rd 
Manpowe?.....0.20000cs-+0-+2 +0040 This week British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 1 
External Trade...........-....+. Sept. 26th Western Europe : ue | 
Financial Statistics ...........- This week Prices and Money Supply This we 
Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 17th United Stes -o.cicxiekcccercns Sept. 26 
World Trade... ciscissscosesvesss Oct. 17th 
‘er in Great Britain 
anpow Cr. ii rea ' 
Monthly averages 1952 | 1953 
| Unit ; eee ee Se ee ta ee ee ee, ye) 
1950 1951 1952 | July Aug. Sept. | June July Aug. 
Sa Bo: 
TOTAL MANPOWER (') | | 
Work lation : j i i 
Wels ek. ae ‘000s | 22,954} 23,228 | 23,294] 23,297 | 23,379 23,367 | 23,325 | 23,352 | 23,473 | 
ee i re ee Par eT “ 15,678 | 15,791 | 15,864] 15,865 | 15,902 | 15,902 | 15,862 15,864 | 15,918 | 
Wein J cadias is 4sstn cihny eemmensomee anes ; 7216 | 7437| 1430] 7.432| 7,477| 7.465) 7,463| 7,488 | 7,555 | 
3 
Aeme FOE 6:5 occ awkceccssccsies segeseeves i 690 | 827 872 872 871 873 865 865 865 
CivA employment 
ota ; bic CRRMASES Pace Oe eee = 21,993 | 22,214] 22,119] 22,107 | 22,173 | 22,151 22,190 22,214 | 22,320 
A ture, forestry and fishing. .............. | 1,161 1,139 1,112 1122; 1,137; 1,127 1,092; 1,102) 1,117) 
M und quarrying zs 852 856 | 875 876 | 8717; 816 876; 8174) 872 | 
B id CORRROUIN Soe is conn ceed ancaeeen - 1.434 1,449} 1,435 1,430 1,433; 1,432 1,448 | 1,440; 1,452 | 
D iG MRI occa si h.n4 son biews Sam ee 2,571 | 2,600 | 2,616] 2,623; 2,634! 2,630] 2641] 2,649) 2,666 | 
diheben Mid yy eck, ee a 362 | 1,350] 1336] 1,336) 1,335!) 1,333] 1,320 1,319 | 1,318 | 
MMATOE . «0 san ccndsdanseveeh se 8,510 | 8,736] 8626] 8590| 8624) 8654] 8,723] 8,752] 8,799 | 
| | 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') | 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950: | 
; in engineering{").....<.s.c<sccceees 000s ie 103} + 212] + 196; + 209} + 2144+ 183} 4 179) ... | 
consumer goods industries(*)....s. —_ 74 | — 126] — 142; — 124] — 104] + Ree sce. | 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : } i 
, StiNS-BORAM 5 9 dcdia dienes tenses "000s 314-2 252-9 414-2 393-5 403-6 | 389-6 297-7 | 272-7 293°5 } 292-0 
5 UR, teics ¢ ace vidia aks eas aeaeae a 220-1 | 161 227-8 | 210-0! 221-3] 214-3] 195-5{ 179-7; 190-9} 154-1 
; ih nant EEO ee so Alaa 4-1 91-4) 186-47 183-5; 182-3} 175-3] 104-2; 95-0! 102-6| 1078 
| | 
lemporary or under 2 weeks—tmoetr -.. ccc eeees = 09-2 | 498 87-8 86-8 | 82-1 | 80-2 59-9 | 56-4 58-0 | 10-8 
VOMED. screed ees . 33-8) 39-7) | 94-7 7-4 | = 84-3] 35-6) 52-9) 39-2) 158 
ver 8 weeks—men $s + Weeee vaeeeb ene -. 105-3} 173-2 85-9 80-6 | 86-3 83-2 90-7 | 87-2 86-3 0-2 
NUN 3 5 25.4 caghatseevaeuen 4 32-5 27:9 50-2 51-7 51-8 48-7 42-8 | 38.7 34:9 | 2-6 
By industry (*): 
LextHles. occ ioe tieiee Cavae éateceaeee % 0-6 0-8 8-6 10-9 9-2 7-2 1-2 1-0 1:0 } 9 
Clothing. ..... A seveeaen z 1-2] 157 2-9 3-2 2-8 2-2 15{| 13 a ae 
Vehicles. ...<..... svn iclsis darken eee ss 0-8 | 0-5 | 0-7 0-8 0:8 0-8 0-7 | 0-6 0-6 | 1 
amidedeeat ees eee : 15] 1-0 1-4 1-4 1-4 1:5 4]; 13 1-2 | , 
il-mining .......... cau SoG sane : 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2; 0-2 0-2 | 
MREFEUTIVS TOES 2 ca as 6b kia Sas eew eats vaus o 1-2 1-1 1-5 1-3 1-4 1:5 1-3 | 1-2 1-2 | 5 
By regions (*}: 
sreat Britain ........-% (Avbb ow 6es sae ee ee 1-5 1-2 2-0 1-9 1-9 1-9 1-4 | 1-3 1-4| + 
London and South Eastern ........esceseeeees ‘ ll) 09 1:3 hij 3-3 1-1 10/} 0-9 1-0 | 0 
Eastern ........ ices heen r 1-21 0-9 1-3 10; 1-2 1-1 0-9} 0-8] 09 9 
WANED woke as Sous Uns os v0 vous bck eaap ele ° 4) 1] 1-4 Lider Ly 1-2 11{ 0-9 1-1] Ul 
South Washes 500... 25.50 ene peeee been . 1-4 | 1-2 1-5 1:2 | 1-3 1-4 1-3 | 1-2 $3 | L-4 
Midland... ...s0s00s0c 1a es xo re eee a 0-5 0-4 0-9 0-9; 1:0] 10 1-0; 909 0-9 | os 
North Midland ............0..sceseeewecepees i. 0-6 | 0-5 1-0 1-0 | 1-0 0-9 0-6 | 0-5 0-6 -0 
Fast and West Ridings .........2..s0eseeee0 . 0-9} 0-9 1-9 1-9]. 4-7 1-7 1-1) 1-0 1-1 l 
lorth. Wester it... cine vas awadies eee i 1-6 | 1-2 3-6 39 4-9 3-6 1-§ | tS | 1-8 ai 
Northern ....++e.e04 ii Sep uaa s owes eet 2-83) 22 2-6 2:2) = 2-6 2-5 2-1 1-9 2-2 2 
WV ICS, os cis kds ava akicwd a is pls tee eee - 37 | 2-7 2-9 2-6 9-7 2-7 2-3 | 2-5 2-8 iT 
> MG snc o scent ndeeseeseeneses see eens os ‘OQ 2-5 3-3 3-2 | 3-1; 31 2-7 } 9-6 2-7 5° A 
VACANCIES 
Unfilied vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes : | | 
PEA... ine ce nde sus baeee oe ROARS ee 000s 3A7 313 2350 309 267 250 296 | 326 321 
Meth... ss nik ca peed eee ss eaaius Gl heen 5 190} . 208 131 191} 167 154 157; = 171 172 
Women 2... os nics goaveesile Hesetvnnbeeeee ae 57) 105 99 118 100 96 139} = 155 149 
- DISPUTES (°*) | 
erbare taveliied cis as bk sn cdeehvesinas. - | "000s 25 | 32 
Working days lost: é | * a 39 24 22 14 
Sita). <154 vivax eeedie dda s. 116; 14 27: 
Mining and quarrying. -.. 65... .,0.6.-s.66 5 36 | eS po ae = = a 
mprneOrind: O06. ois sek ina owes ooo owed - 25 | 5 
Other industries and services... 2.2... ..5.0.00% as 55 - 2 = os = 43 : 


jewellery. 





(*) Annual figures are for June of each year. (*) Engineeriag, 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobac 
unemployed expressed as a percentage of the number of emnployees 


shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal g 


oods, precision 
co, manufactures of wood and cork, and printi Sid 2s 
(*) United Kingdom — printing. (*) Number regist 
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Austriz elo : ‘ aie Germany. : Nether- i 
2 5. se Belgium Denmark! France E.R. Greece Ireland Italy me Norway , Sweden |} Turkey 
ete ay ee Fe -WHOLESALE PRICES (’) (1948 — 100) 
nigh aie ga 31 26 | 44 é 63 ae | = 
ena = 6 | 13 43 2 36 55 52 21 
Me 195].....00 ee ae ee eee ee 228 121 } 147 155 } 5 149 99 , a2 ye = 
Mn 1059 |... See 253 114 | 143 | 163 | 165 146 103 143 143 140 | 103 
| 5 2s 7 140 152 148 104 
— Re pee dee) 186 156} 160 153 130 9€ 13 152 140} 108 
Be (GY. reese etre ante ee ees 234 106 135 15¢ 160 16¢ 130 Gf 13 152 140 | 10 
oe. ee or A 15¢ 159 180 129 96 134 152 140| 106 
4 239 106 134 154 159 185 97 13 52 9 0 
4 152 13¢ 103 
2 ies 243 131 154 190 J 152 138 
COST OF LIVING ") (1948 = 100) 
ME OD ee nee eee een nens 31 | 27 60 f 64 0-4 55 9 9 % i ¢ 
; 185 | 105 119 130 108 139 110 110 128 122 100} 403 
BO 2c eeee rete nen e ees 217 | 106 | 123 145 li 14€ 119 114 128 133 129 109 
3 197 105 | 123 145 109 148 | 7 9 14 % / . 
3 196 105 14¢ 108 52} 127 118 | 129 138 130 | 112 
j 17} los | 7 145) 108) 159]. ug} 329} 135; so} IS 
4 | 199 106 . on - : soe 1lé 129 | 135 130 | 113 
: ] 10% : a 136 130 
IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 — 100 
; 27 40 i i i 9 1 94 ¢ 45 j 9 
241 | 120 133 187 127 4 128 112 13] 128 145 aI 
7 1952......:asente ane rf Lie 13 21 ae 129 109 131 132 152 9] 
4 : 
a es 4 ‘ 4 103 120 134 143 87 
at 1} . 124 104 117 119° |} if 84 
| 17 1 1] 125 102 117 133 '$ 141 {4 88 
F 10 ] 102 ll 124 | | L 9] 
i EXPORT PRICES 1948 = 100) 
% Bes ig Sl | | 95 4a t 5] i 37 ] | 25 42 42 24 
4 . | 3 | 120 10! 4t 123 110 | 115 138 155 128 
M952... .. sae ce seegeietes 263 | 120 114 158 13] 126 107 | 117 137 154 | 122 
| | | | | | | 
Brrr 215 | 107 11‘ 1 5 124 | 111 | 108 117 138 108 
’ 219 | 103 |) ( 124 117 106 | 114 109 f =: 108 
9 255 | 100 | > 108 | 151 /< 122 116 108 108 121 137 < 111 
Me (JUNC .......0eeemeueneen 261 | 100 | J 124 108 109 107 116 i: 
BA er ae oe | 10] | 122 es én i 120 3 “ 
2 CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
4 ; *000 mn. | 000 mn. mr "000 mn. | *000 m: ’000 mn. mf, ’000 mn. mn. mir mn. mn. 5 
4 of period schillings francs kroner francs Db. marks idrachmas i lire guilders kroner kroner £T 
938... ee eee Pao * ee 425 112 | 4 18-2 | 19} 1,048 455} 1,040 213 
ool... eevee 1 Sage 99-1 1,734 1,883 | 8-80 2,198| 64:3 1,237} 3,039 2,530 4,140 1,179 
Be... tees n eee eenugtes 8-79; 102-1] 1,889 2,124} 10-22 2,476 69-9 1,343 | 3171} 2,787 | 4,620 1,280 
= | | | | | | 
me April...... Jpeg ieee | 8-69} 102-1] 1,814 2,127} 10-54 2,476} 68:6} ~1,241] 3,167/ 2,668; 4460! 1,272 
fee May... ope 8-67 101-9 1,772 2,101} 10-50 2.353 | 67-9} 1,236;  3,174| 2,664 4,300} 1,282 
Re ee 8-91} 102-6} 1,778 2,142 10-67 2,328} 67:4] 1,220} 3,168} 2,755 4,380} 1,282 
A 9-24 105-1} 1,761 tee 10-88 RE a ee 3,205} 2,824 4,140 | . 1,325 
.|6—h ee ss ‘ie i 5 | 67-9 aes ae sd 4,400 1,413 
3 GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS © (ma. us Doiiars) 
g ee a a | Bea oe Be oF 5 eg 
+++ -50s see eeeeeanen 136; 16:7 otek Br ee 59 | 201} 1,003} 128-3! 512 34 
eo]... eee 1,054 | 118-2 800 503 | 3-8 | 206 | 1,045 | 544| 149-9 395 | 237 
2: +. peeve ene g deems 1,077} 142-1 676 1,165 | 9-9 219 | 910 929 | 148-3 | 379 | 191 
ee | ; } i 
@ | | | | | | | 
— 1,020 | 144-8 | 613 1358| 10-5 219 | 834; 1,010; 144-1 342 220 
ee May... es 1,006 | 141-0} 616; 1,417; 10-5] 218 | 824 1,034/ 142-1] 353 | 220 
UR 1,020; 141-4} 602| 1,490; 10-5 215 ed 141-5 | 365 213 
Bee UY ems 1,041 146-7 | ae 10-5 | 219 1,079 146°5 | 375 | 210 
BR oF 1,043 151-3 ae 10-5 218 1,093 147-3 | 388 | 209 
4 ‘ Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949100, and in Western Germany 


December, 1948— 100. 


ges mn the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
“ings of the government and central bank at end of period : 





(2) Index numbers of unit value which comp 


figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 


are the current value of trade with its value in 1948; they are influenced 
Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. 


(*) Notes only for France and Austria. 


(*) Monthly average of first quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 


1 » 
week ende 


there 


7 
i 


i October 17th 


was | 


| 
| 


ibove-line deficit (after allowing tor 
sinking Funds) of 437,332,000 compared with 
ici £22. 340.000 1n the previous ten days | 
ta ficit of 45] 150 000 in the « responding 
; iod last year, raising the cumulative deficit 
' 336.875.000 (/382,125,000 in 1952-53). Net 
expenditure “ below-line ” absorbed £2,070,000 
: lin the total cumulative leficit to 
; 197,351,000 (/708,329,000 in 1952-53 





Ord. Revenue 


ee ee or 














0 l $87,124 1,187) 12,74 
0 5 35,80 1,100| 1,10 
1) i 8 ) 3,0 5,40 
100 29 1, 10% 10 
14.000 j ) lf 0 1,500 3,00 
\ 19 ' > 1 
h 00 950 570 30 
a69.0] 1 68 ie] 
144, 36 4 5151 20,735 21,482 
80.48 3,818 1053] 5,830 5,440 
4.7801 944 54,568 5 922 
69.000 > 742 14.6 108 £9! 
685 
16,000 ) ) >, 850 
5,000 8, Bt 19,397 
5.000] 65,722 17,390} 2,293 3,447 
Total 4368,215 1915,500 1860,526 | 52,653 52,623 
Ord. Expenditure 
) t 00} 324,748 2 +5 86 ,455 
ed 42.000 10,330 24,572 
i 10,000 4,870 4,885 231 
286 11929.825 18235,0721 80,600 66,900 
Total 4259,286 |2279,773 2178,575 1103693 89,355 
Is 17.8 13.8 499 600 
“‘ Above-line™ Surplus or, 
Deficit 382,125 -336,875|-51450 -37332 
425 204 6H 476 845 2.070 
Total Surplus or Deficit 708,329 - 597,351 |-67293 39402 
1 f Cer 81.316) 1 8991 1461 1.749 
t ( t +.400 x) xo 
we Bonds 96,125 1 216 1,074 2,787 
t i 
FLOATING DEBT 
4 million 
Trea . Wavs and Means | 
7 : Advances . 
Tota 
Date Floating 
e 7 Publ Bank o Debt 
Tender lap Depts. England 
| 195 
) 18 4.348-1 288-0 | 4,6356-1 
195 ' 
18 3,200-0 | 1,464-0] 263-5 | 0-8 | 4,928.3 
| 5220-0 1469-0] 249-7 3-3 4,942-0 
" ] 5,250-0 | 1424-3] 227-0 2-8 4904-0 
x 5,290°0 1589-0] 208-1 | + 4,887-1 
; 15 3,510-0 1414-8] 225-4 . | $,950-2 
5,530°0 1422-7] 241-8 | } 4994-5 
' 9 5,550-0 1407-6] 229-3 | 4,987-0 
3 0 1414-0]. 219-2 5,003-2 
i 400-0 1,595-8 251-7 5,047-5 
3 5,430-0 | 1,382-1]} 280-0 5,092-2 
0 4,303-1 273°4 5,076-5 
> 19 4.525-§* 245-9 4,771-7 
17 4,552-2* 262-2 4,814-3 
eee sn nssstssessessetinnenennensessenss 
: * | msequence of official purchases of tender bills ing 
m with cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer 
, . s impossible to calculate the division between tap 
; ud teader bills until all the bills pucchased have passed their 
siaal maturity date, 


| 


sacsecesesesiereaasaasantanaantiai 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue whole of the £230 million of bills 
on offer were allotted at last week’s 
Treasury bill tender. The market raised 
its bid by 2d., to £99 9s. 6d. per cent, at 
this tender ; but, as total applications rose 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(¢ million) 











by {8.2 million to £367.7 million, 1S | Jssue Department athe 
z io hae < e “e Notes in circulation .. ;. ,535°3 1.5 " 
quota rose only from 49 te 51 per cent Notes incnalieeet kos - =. 
of its bid. The average rate of discount Govt. debtitind secaritics? | 2.496-8-41°2.971-7 | 1 
fe hoe 2 r Other securities Fick <5 0-7 0-7 
therefore fell by nearly 8d. to Ze Col ce eatin ee oe 
Is, 11.57d. per cent, fully 6s. below that 
at the last tender before the reduction in ce Department : 
> ; rots S he 
Bank rate. At yesterday’s tender, the | Public accounts. . 7 9.9 16-3 10-9 
: : ot antiti Treasury special account. . 24-2 17-6 
offer was raised to £240 million. | ipa ee Ear Dey Es ehe.a , 
Credit conditions in Lombard Street | Others ...........s.....- 64-5 68-8 ) 
: otal 376- 387-5 } 
were easier in the week covered by Wed- ie rot <a 316-7 
nesday’s Bank return. Only moderate Government .......-+-+: 315-2 | 338-9 
; } ] “— , scounts ¢ : ICES . k 9-0 . 
special help was necessary on Thursday Orhe aire 18.3 14-8 ) 
before the week-end, and on the follow- Yotal i. 336-0 362 
: P ce janking ¢ ar ent reserve 58 42-5 4 j 
ing two days funds became plentiful and {| Banking department reser : . 
the authorities engaged in some reverse i Proportion 7... .. 665. .us 15:5 10-9 
selling. On Monday the position was | 
i sn gall aaa y > arket’s ac - * Government. debt is 711,015,100, capital £14,555,000 
transformed by the market $ lack of } oo. pear iuneeee fro £1,625 million to {1,575 milivon 
maturities (reflecting the heavy sales to [on August 26 1953. 




































































the authorities earlier in the month to | 
finance subscriptions to the new TREASURY BILLS 
Exchequer Stock) considerable special | 
help was necessary. But conditions | Amount ({ million) Average Ail I 
improved once more in the middle of be = PY a 
the week, and on Wednesday market se | Gflered | Applied:| Allatied | Affotinen: Rate 
funds were just adequate to meet demand. | For sd te 
. . . ° 1 
Following the fall of ss per cent in the | 3959 
Treasury bill rate last week, buying rates | Oct. 17; 220-0 | 3158 | 220-0] 48 4-14 4 
in the market dropped to 25s per cent for 1953 
December and 21's per cent for January | June 12 270-0 | 353-1 | 270-0] 47 4-26 69 ' 
maturities y 19 | 270-0 360-1 250-0 47 4-22 f a 
meena 26 | 250-0 | 327-4 250-0 | 475-75 rs 
The Bank return shows a return of . 
i peli ; ‘ ‘ si } é 5). 534. 250+ f 
£4.5 million of notes from active circu- | J" sal aan ea je > a 
lation. But Government securities in , I?) 250-0 | 385-7 | 250-0 | “47 3-60 
P - 24 240-0 | 375-6 | 24 9 
the bankiog depattment fell by £69 | ° 3i M3 i ut tb eeel eo oe lle 
million ; and, as £6.3 million was released 
7 > e ug 7 260 -{ £69. 2 -f 9 - 50 , 
from public accounts, bankers’ deposits |“ |, 43-0 | 36 | eet a act 
rose by £7.2 million to £292 million. 21 270-0 | 358-2 | 270-0 | 472 4-25 6? 
28 280-0 570-2 280-0 46 8-25 
LONDON MONEY RATES Sept. 4 390-0 394-6 | 300-0 47 7-43 & 
» FE; 300-0 388-0 | WO-0 47 «11-85 68 
Bank rate Discount rates oy : 18 280-0 300-6 | 280-0 45 0-06 sal 
4°, 17/9/53) 34 Bank bills ; 60 days 2% 25 | 270°0 | 32-2 | 270:0 2 9 ay 
. 3 months ? i 
Deposit rates (max) a < ana 2} 2% Oct. 2 | 280-0 | 548-2 | 250-0 | 42 8-09 
» $ : 1} | 6 mouths s TY ” 9 59-0 359-5 | 230-0 42 7°36 
Discount houses... lf | =" » 6) 230-0 | 367-7 | vsv-0 | 41 1D 57 
Money Day-to-day 19-2) Fine trade bills Oa em 
} Short periods Ij -24 3 months 34 -44 * On Oct. 16th tenders. for 91 day bills at {99 % 61 
Treas. bills 2months 24 | 4months 3{-44 | secured about 51 per cent of the sum applied for; bight 
$month 24 | 6imonths 4 -4$ | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was (ot 
4 'a maximum amount of £240 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Official 
Rates Market Rates : Spot 
Oct. 16 Oct. 17 Oct. 19 Oct. 20 F “Oct 
United States $ 2- 78-2 2 2: 80% [2-80 %-2-80 2-80%,-2-80, 2-80 8-2-8048 2-8049-2-81% 2-81-2 51h 5 
Canadian § : _ __ | 2°76h-2- 16% [2-76 re-2- 76% 2-75 4)-2-754h 2-75-2-75 8 2-75 h-2-7548 2-764 -2- 0 & 
| French Fr 972-65-987-35 | 981-981) 9814-9814 981-981} 9803-980] 9805-9803 980}-98 
Swiss Fr 12-15 & -12- S54 f12- 18g -12- 183 12-18g-12- 188 12-18g-12- 18g 12- 18g-12- 18g .12- 18¢-12- 18g 12-18g-12- 139 
Belgian Fr 138-95-141-05 [140-05-140-15 140-10-140- 20 140- 10-140- 20 140- 10-140: 20 140- 10-140- 20140-10140 29 
Duteh Gid. ......  10-°56-10-72 |10-623-10-63 10-62j-10-634 10-62{- 10-638 10-623-10-63 10-62§-10-62] 10-62}-10 628 
W. Ger, D-Mk. .. 11-67 11-84 2/11 -69§-11- 704 11- 704-11 - 708 11- 704-11 -70§ 11-693-11-70 11-69}-11-699)11 694-11 -698 
Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80. 00 
Swedish Ki 14: S7§-14-59§ [L4- 434-14 - 435 14-43§-14-43§ 14- 427-14 -43p 14-434-14-43) 14439-14439 14-431 14 458 
Danish K »-| 19 19}-19-484 [19-37}-19- 38} 19- 37-19-38} 19-379-19-38) 19- 38-19-38} 19-374-19-38 (19-574 19-58 
Norwegian Kr. 19-85-20-15 }19-98}-19-983/19-98j-19- 98? 19+ 98{-19-98},19-984-19- 982 19-98}~19-989/29-98}-19 282 
One Month Forward Rates 
{ mates ~ . PES Stee. ie. pm-par | jc. pm-par | } c:pm-par | jc. pm-par | Je. pm-par ; fe. pm-p.r 
: inadian ci Par-jc. dis | Par-je. dis | Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis ar—jc. dis | Par-]c $ 
* am ’ ‘ ' 5-6 dis 36 dis {| 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 2-5 di 
Swiss Fr - pin-par | Je. pm-par | le. pm-par | le, pm-par 1¥-4c. pm Ij-ic. pen 
ee es 4 pm dis | § pm-§ dis | 4 pm-{ dis | § pm-} dis |.§ pm-§ dis | 4 pm-4 
Gemetick he i}-je. pm lj-fc. pm | If-gce. pm | 1f-fc. pm | 1% $c. pm 1¥-fe. p 
o ae 20 pm 20 dis 26 pin-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 16 pr~16 dis 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-lo (s 
See ee een 26 pit-20 dis | 26 pm—26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 25 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 \''s 
peorwiian Wet <5. na oe 26 pur-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 25 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pin-26 dis | 26 pm-2o os 
i t 
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HOME SERVICE 
NURANCE 
helps ten million 


families to 
help 


themselves 
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SrockHoLmMs ENSKILDA BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NITTON 


TELEX: 1100, STOCK EXCHANGE DEPT: 1301. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT: 1302 


TELEPHONES: 221940. MANAGEMENT: 221900 


POSTAL ADDRESS: STOCKHOLM 16 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1953. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL , £3,300,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 Shares of 2/6 each) ... £3,000,000 


Tonmage milled, 1,219,000 Per ton 


milled, 
Working Revenue : ; . 9. £713 0 
Working Expenditure ....... Shakin " 28: 7 
Working Profit... 362, #5 4 5 
e - Nee cr nee eee 

Net Profit from Uranium (subject to adjustment) ... 21,710 


£6,384,196 


Total Profit for the year WIRES 
Balance wnappropriated at 30th June, 1952.................... 1,252,788 
SONNE ENV os ois neti intcdocoiecctinenstiivatiwuhédescsrci@uieibebst , 165 
£7.678,584 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :-—~ 

i. ansid cincdipdtiactdas daambasbabease sain chdtbent £2.388,663 

Mineral Lease C ‘onsideration 530,107 
me 2,918,770 
4,759,814 

Dividends declared during the year—No. 14 of 1s. 6d. per share 

and No. 15 of Is. 4d. per share 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


The Ore Reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June, 1953, as follows -— 


rr EE 


Available | Minfend Gatety | Total 
Reef $<} ———}§ $9 ——— 
| Value, Width,| Value, Width Value,| Width, 
| Dwt.| Inn | 7 | Det'| tne | TO ‘Dwt. | Ine 
a eee | ee, ee ee —_ 


Carbon Leader | 5,515,000' 12.3 46.5 1,349,000 | 12.9 45.6 | 6,864,000, 124 46.3 


Compared with the previous year the available reserve decreased by 12,000 
tons, the value was 0.2 dwt. per ton lower and the stope width 0.1 inch greater. 
The unavailable tonnage increased by 99.000 tons, the value was 0.3 dwt. per 
ton higher, and the stope width unchanged. 

The uranium plant was brought into operation during the last quarter of 
the year, but due to initial plant difficulties and consequent adjustments, the 
Output was seriously restricted, 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secre- 
taries, A. MOIR & CO., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Estadlished 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST 


CLASSES 


SERVICE FOR ALL 
OF INSURANCE 





The “Alliance” 


tives 


has representa- 
United 


Kingdom, British Commonwealth 


throughout the 


and elsewhere abroad. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 


Two centuries: of 


service in banking 








HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: 
BOYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


i 
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. ARNO MEET NRE AA I i TR TOS REE TIT 
SS AT LAP LE Ra I EIST LE NE EI 


S has been suggested in The Economist 
before, the time has come when the 

City and the C.I.C. together should consider 
whether a much more active boost cannot be 
granted to issues by ‘mutual fund’ trusts. 
These flexible trusts, which fall half-way 
between the investment trusts with all their 
discouraging complications and the original 
and not particularly successful fixed unit 
trusts, would seem to provide the safest route 
into venture capital for the savings of the 
unskilled investor. In these trusts the risks 





of investment are spread; the composition 
of portfolios can be altered; there is no 
‘gearing’ problem, because the investor is in 
effect himself the owner of the underlying 
securities, and the price of the units cannot 
fluctuate more violently than the market 
value of the portfolio and, after paying a 
reasonable fee for the skilled management of 
the trusts’ portfolios, the unit-holders receive, 
in effect, the whole of the trusts’ investment 
income.” 

The Economist, August 15, 1953. 


THE PIONEERS 26) OF UNIT TRUSTS 


Today, as in the past, Municipal and General 
Securities Co., Ltd., who introduced the first Unit 
Trust to the British investing public in 1931 and the 
first flexible trust in 1934, are constantly engaged in 
developing and improving this medium of invest- 


ment. Full details of prices and yields and current 
portfolios of “ M. & G.” Unit Trusts, together with 
any other information about their construction and 
working and their price and dividend records over 
the years, may be obtained from the Managers. 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD. 
9, Cloak Lane, E.C.4. Tel: CITy 5201 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


JAMES HOWDEN & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Boiler Auxiliary and General Engineers) 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


ORDER BOOK WELL MAINTAINED 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON INADEQUACY OF STEEL SUPPLIES 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of James Howden & Company, Limited, 
was held on October 16th, at 195, Scotland 
Sireet, Glasgow, Mr Crawford W. Hume, 
MINA (the chairman), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr John D. Young, CA) 
read the notice convening the. meeting and 
ihe report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 


The accounts for the year ended April 30, 
1953, are in the usual form apart from some 
modifications necessary in view of the 
acquisition and formation of subsidiary and 
associated companies here and in South 
Africa and Australia. They show a clear 
picture of the position at that date and a 
gratifying profit after taxation for the parent 
company of £255,180, and for the group as 
a whole of £316,982. 


Provisions have been made for taxation for 
ihe year, amounting in the case of the parent 
company to £451,155. These cover a reserve 
for mcome tax on profits for the year due in 
1954-55 as well as a provision for profits tax 
and excess profits levy for the year ended 
April 30th last. 


HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The present rates of taxation remain very 
high and are quite out of proportion to the 
balance of the profits left for extensions and 
ihe replacement of machinery and other 
assets, for the provision of pensions and for 
the payment of dividends. In the case of 
expanding businesses such as ours the 
mcidence of the excess profits levy is a 
particular hardship and it is gratifying to 
know that it comes to an end next December. 
ji 1s to be hoped also that circumstances will 
soon allow substantial economies in the 
administration of the country to be made, 
thus producing some alleviation of the heavy 
burden on industry. 


The general reserve account of the 
parent company has been increased to 
£910,000 by transfer of £160,000, and that of 
the group to £965,152 by transfer of 
£205,152. After making the appropriations 
shown in the directors’ report and providing 
for the dividend, the balance to be carried 
forward amounts to £61,801, compared with 
£56,711 the year before. The carry-forward 
of the group is £87,954. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


In addition to the South African company 
mentioned last year, James Howden & 
Company Australia Pry., Limited, has been 
formed in M and a majority interest 


has been acquired in Safanco, Limited, a 
company in South Africa with a modern 
plant and facilities for the manufacture of 
cur products as well as their own, which are 
complementary to ours. Since our interests 
n this company were acquired about a year 
8g0 it has shown satisfactory results and I 


believe that each of these developments will 
contribute to the prosperity of our group. 


Our main works have had a busy year 
although the production was not quite so 
high as in the previous record year. As was 
forecast in my remarks last year, consider- 
able delays in obtaining adequate supplies 
of steel plates impeded production and a 
shortage of skilled men had a retarding effect. 
The improved output of steel ingots at home 
is not likely to affect the plate position to any 
great extent before the end of 1953 because 
of the continued deficiency in the productive 
capacity of the steel plate mills. To over- 
come this, however, we have taken vigorous 
steps to supplement our supplies by buying 
overseas and we have thus been able to 
augment to some extent the stocks of 
material. The indications are that from now 
on the position, although still far from satis- 
factory, will improve steadily, but the man- 
power difficulty remains. 


WORKS EXTENSION 


The extension to our main works which 
I mentioned last year has made good progress 
and will shortly be in use. This extension, 
which will be used mainly for the heavier 
and more bulky products, will give much 
needed space and will facilitate the manu- 
facture of the plate work which needs ample 
space for efficient productio#. 

The developments at our Maclellan Street 
factory have followed the anticipated course 
and the output of aircraft components now 
forms a considerable proportion of the pro- 
duction. 


The output from the Craigton factory con- 
tinues to be good and the support which it 
provides for the main works in the supply of 
equipment involving repetition work, and also 
of other components, is of first-rate im- 
portance. 


The order book was well maintained 
during the year and is now slightly greater 
than it was at the end of the previous year, 
so that we are in the fortunate position of 
having in hand sufficient work to maintain 
full employment of our factories, The pro- 
portion of direct or indirect exports still 
remains about one-third of the total. 


IMPORTANCE OF AMPLE POWER SUPPLY 


The industries of this country, supplying 
exports and agricultural goods on which 
depends our food, supplying armaments on 
which depends our safety, supplying domestic 
goods and public services on which depend 
our comfort and health, are all supported to 
a greater or less degree by engineering pro- 
ducts and services. All these industries and 
the engineering industry itself are dependent 
on ample supplies of power, and in this 
respect we have a long way to go in the 
United Kingdom as compared with the USA, 
Sweden and Switzerland, which are all much 
more power-conscious. In these three 
countries the annual consumptions of electric 
power per head of the population in 1951 
were respectively 2,820 kw hours, 2,750 kw 
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hours-and 2,480 kw hours. Here it was only 
1,430 kw hours. As a nation we have 
obviously considerable leeway to make up 
and this company should continue to benefit 
by the inevitable developments and exten- 
sions in the field of power production. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year under review Mr Douglas 
S. Macfarlane has been co-opted to the 
board. Mr Macfarlane has been in the com- 
pany’s employment for some 20 years and 
has a wide knowledge of its activities and its 
relations with its customers, which is of great 
value. The board would like to take this 
Opportunity of formally welcoming him and 
commending him to the stockholders. 


On your behalf I should like to thank all 
the administrative and executive staff and 
all the workpeople for their helpful, friendly 
and loyal services throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the final dividend of 224 per 


cent, making 30 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Sir John Craik 
Henderson, Mr Henry L. Paul and Mr 
Douglas S. Macfarlane, were re-elected, and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
William Hart, Junior, and Wilson, CA, 
having been duly fixed, the proceedings 
terminated, 


ALLEN HARVEY & ROSS, 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





MR G, M. B, PORTMAN’S STATEMENT 


The tenth annual general meeting of Allen 
Harvey & Ross, Limited, will be held 
on November 11th at the offices of the com- 
pany, 52, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr G. M. B. Portman, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts: The company’s balance sheet as 
at September 30, 1953, together with the 
profit and loss account, is now before you for 
your consideration and adoption 


SATISFACTORY RUNNING MARGINS 


Your company has experienced a success- 
ful year undisturbed, until almost the close, 
by any changes in money rates or the policy 
of the authorities, and so there have been 
earned satisfactory running margins on the 
bills and short dated bonds carried by the 
company against a supply of call money 
evenly maintained. S ient profit has been 
earned to add substantially to the inner 
reserves of the company and to increase the 
carried forward balance on profit and loss 
account in addition to an appropriation of 
£25,000 to general reserve. 


The recent reduction in bank rate and 
the adoption by the Bank of England, after 
many years of a rigid structure of rates, of 
a policy of more freedom and flexibility seem 
to forecast for the time being a tendency 
towards narrower margins; however there 
may be a prospect of healthy opportunities 
for competitive . activities once again. 
It seems evident that rates in future 
will be changing far more frequently in 
accordance with events than has been the 
way in the City of London for nearly a 
generation. — 

Of the investments held on September 30:h 
the maximum life was 2} years and the 
average one year and 10 months. 
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INTAKE OF TREASURY BILLS 


The company’s intake of Treasury bills 
over the year rose by 9.4 per cent from £305 
million to £3344 million, but the purchases 
of commercial bills decreased from {44 
million to £254 million, that is, by 42 per 
cent. Such a rapid decline common to the 
whole market had started during the previous 
vear and continued until March, 1953, but 
the pace of the decline slackened during the 
latter six months. Although there are today, 
since the reduction of rates in September, 
some hopeful signs of a revival of the use of 


the acceptance credit system, the present 
wwerall cost of this traditional method of 
finance is still high in relation to its alterna- 
tives However, there should now be 


grounds for discount companies to hope that 
during the gradual process of evolving the 
convertibility of sterling the “Bill on 
London ” will regain its universal use, 

We welcome our relations with several 
recently opened overseas banks in London ; 
their establishment indicates a renewal of 
world confidence in sterling and in the City 
of London. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVE 


Your directors recommend the capitalisa- 
tion of £50,000 hitherto shown in the shafe 
premium reserve in order to “tidy up” the 
balance sheet and to bring the issued capital 
up to the round {1 million ; at the same stage 
it would seem to be convenient to increase 
the authorised capital to an amount greater 
than is at present needed against possible 
future requirements and fresh circumstances. 


The directors also recommend that in 
future the company’s year shall close on 
April 5th, a more suitable date than Septem- 
ber 30th. Your directors desire to express, 
on your behalf, gratitude for the energetic 
ind loyal work of the company’s staff. 


LEWIS BERGER & SONS 
IMPROVING OUTLOOK 


The seventy-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of Lewis Berger & Sons Limited, was 
held on August llth, in London, Mr 
Thomas Lilley, chairman of the company, 
presiding, 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, which was circulated: 


Berger paints were first made in London 
in 1760 and now Lewis Berger & Sons 
Limited, is the holding company of a group 
of 37 companies operating 20 factories. The 
group thus covers the Commonwealth terri- 
tories, France, Eire, and the international 
scope of its activities is extended by technical 
and selling links with manufacturers on the 
Continent of Europe and with the Sherwin- 
Williams Company in the Americas. 


I explained in my review last year that 
particular restricting conditions which 
applied early in 1952 had continued into the 
year ended March 31, 1953. Events proved 
that these conditions seriously affected the 
group’s paint trading during the majority 
of the year and it was not until the final 
months that a material improvement was 
evidenced. 

The group profit after taxation reflects the 
difficult trading conditions of the year ended 
March 31, 1953, and amount to £212,152 
compared with £420,010 for the preceding 
year. 

As compensation for the reduction in the 
ordinary dividend declared this year out of 
trading profits, the directors propose’ a dis- 
tribution of 5 per cent on the ordinary stock 
to be made out of capital profits. The open- 
ing months of this financial year have pro- 
vided encouraging results. 


The report was adopted. 


RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BETTER TURNOVER 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 16th 
at Newark, Mr E. W. Senior (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated remarks on the year ended June 30, 
1953 : 


Recognising that trading conditions in 
world markets became «nore difficult during 
the year, not only for us but for our cus- 
tomers, wage increases granted in the 
engineering industry were not passed on. 
Consequently in spite of a better turnover 
made possible by increased productivity the 
trading profits of the group were £57,287 
lower, at £1,018,371. 


In the current year, just over £500,000 
has been spent on plant and in conse- 
quence the amount provided for depreciation 
has been substantially: increased to £257,151. 


After taxation and other charges, the net 
profit of the group is £332,430, of which 
£301,928 is transferred to the appropriation 
account of the holding company. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The directors recommend that the amount 
available for appropriation should be dealt 
with by making the same final distribution 
as last year, viz., a dividend of 123 per cent 
and a bonus of 5 per cent, absorbing £96,250 
and by carrying £100,000 to general reserve, 
£10,000 to special pension fund trustees, 
£3,000 directors’ remuneration under Article 
93, and increasing the carry forward by 
£53,303 to £261,836. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
surplus of liquid assets of £2,686,357, and 
whilst cash and tax reserve certificates are 
reduced, there has been an_ increase - of 
£296,153 in fixed assets, and in stocks and 
debtors £431,175. The factory at Annfield 
Plain started production towards the end of 
the year, and will, it is hoped, build up to 
full output during the current year. 


There is no doubt that from the outbreak 
of the Korean War, industry was endeavour- 
ing to ensure its future supplies by building 
up stocks, possibly overscheduling require- 
ments, and placing long-term orders. During 
the year under review the tendency has been 
reversed, with a resulting lower order book, 
but a much more realistic position. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Forecasting the future is always difficult 
and the present time is no exception ; our 
interests are intimately associated with those 
of the engineering industry where activity 
continues on a relatively high level, although 
profit margins tend to become smaller. 
Export business, with its many restrictions 
and increasing competition, remains difficult, 
but, despite that, we had a small increase in 
the past year. Practically every country is 
striving to increase its exports. Management 
through better equipment and organisation, 
such as your company has carried out over 
the past years, is playing its part, but any 
increase in wages without at least a corre- 
sponding increase in productivity will make 
it impossible to obtain the full benefit of 
these efforts to increase our export trade, All 
our factories continue to be fully employed 
and your board is confident that the policy it 
has adopted of steady expansion and re- 
equipment is in the best interests of share- 
holders, customers and workpeople. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual accounts to March 31, 1953 
were presented at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, held on October 21st. The following is 
an extract of the statement of the Chairman 
Sir Herbert Merrett: 


Expansion of activities and many change 
have occurred since our properties were 
nationalised. We have not been entirely 
successful in everything we have attempted 
but, engaged as we are in many businesses 
in all parts of the world; we must be satis 
fied if on balance we make progress and 
satisfactory profits. 


In an attempt to hasten proceedings under 
the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, | 
have been in constant touch with the Coa! 
Board regarding an investigation of the many 
items of our claims which are outstanding, 
and I am pleased to inform you that severa 
of these have been. settled. 


Owing to unavoidable delays in completio: 
of the refinery at Coryton, we have received 
no income from our substantial investment 
in Vacuum Oil Company Limited during 
the year under review. Neither can we 
expect any revenue from this source,in the 
current year. I do, however, look to this 
investment producing a steady income in 
future years. In the words of our partners, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., of 
New York, who rank amongst the largest 
oil refiners in the world, Coryton is a 
thoroughly sound venture, well conteived 
and planned, with every promise of satis 
factorily rewarding its owners. 

By mutual consent of all parties concerned, 
including the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia, we transferred our interests in the 
Wankie Colliery Company Limited, and in 
Powell Duffryn (Rhodesia) Limited, to the 
Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa Limited, the total consideration being 
the allocation of ordinary shares in Rhode 
sian Anglo American Limited, of a market 
value of approximately £750,000. The out 
come should be a substantial increase in the 
value of our investment in the Rhodesias 
and a much higher current income. 


Stephenson Clarke Limited, together with 
its subsidiaries, and more particularly 
Associated Coal and Wharf Companies 
Limited, has again earned a_ satisfactory 
revenue. 


The business of Cory Brothers and Com 
pany Limited continues to thrive despite the 
fact that because of the wide area of its 
activities, it meets the full blast of overseas 
financial upheaval and instability. The O:! “ 
Bunkering and Storage Department is doing 4 
well and further progress has been made | 
the Timber Department through our Swedish 
company. 


Cambrian Wagon and Enginecring Com- 
pany Limited has in hand a contract fo 
steel mineral wagons which will keep the 
Wagon Shop in full employment for the nex 
five years. 


Powell Duffryn Technical  Servic« 
Limited calls for no capital investment othe 
than working capital, and its earnings so fa 
have been satisfactory. Its employment i: 
widespread and varied, and negotiations fo: 
the use of its services in new fields continuc 
with interesting possibilities. 


The results of the Group as a whole justify 
a repetition | of the same dividend as ha; 
been paid in previous years. While the 








dividend now proposed encroaches slightly 
on the carry forward of the Parent Company, 
the carry forward in the consolidated accounts 
is actually increased. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES LIMITED 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 16th 

London, Mr R, J. Blackadder, MC, CA 
he chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
rculated statement for the year ended 
larch 31, 1953: 


rhe accounts now before you show a 
bstantial falling off in profit compared with 
hat of last year, but you will recall that 
vhen I last addressed you I pointed out that 
ve had experienced boom conditions 
roughout the greater part of the year and 
that we could not hope to repeat the figures 
the year under review, 

The period covered by the accounts has 
been one of considerable difficulty. Last year 
| drew attention to the severe restrictions on 
mports imposed by the Governments of 
\ustralia and New Zealand. These re- 

ictions operated throughout the year with 
the result that the activities of our sub- 
sidiaries in London. and New Zealand were 

astically curtailed. In Jamaica also trade 
as seriously affected by the fall in prices. 


lhe cumulative effect of the restriction on 


imports and falling prices is reflected in the 
accounts now before you, but, in spité of 
this setback, we have sufficient confidence in 
the future to justify the maintenance of the 
dividend at 10 per cent, the same rate that 
has been paid for a number of years. 

_ You will expect me to be in a position to 
give some forecast of the probable results 
for the year. Under conditions prevailing 
I am satisfied that the results for 1953-54 
may be expected to show an improvement. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KUALA MUDA RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 





The twenty-cighth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 16th 
in London, Mr L. I. Simpson, ACA, chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1953 : 


The profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, amounted to £103,694, as com- 
pared with £211,397 for the previous year, a 
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result which I feel may be considered satis- 
factory in view of the substantial fall in the 
price of rubber. 


I informed you in my remarks last year 
that we had, in conjunction with two other 
Malayan companies, decided to plant up 
rubber in Nigeria. This decision has now 
resulted in the formation of the Oban 
(Nigeria) Rubber Estates, Limited, a com- 
pany with a capital of £800,000, in which we 
and the other two Malayan companies are 
associated with the Nigerian Eastern Regional 
Production Development Board. 


We have again turned out almost the whole 
of our output in the form of concentrated 
latex under the trade name of Lacentex, a 
large quantity of which was sold to America. 
The market has at times been difficult, but 
the fall in the price of rubber has greatly 
increased the sale of foam rubber. In addi- 
tion, our latex has become well known and 
we have established a considerable goodwill. 


The present price of our commodity makes 
it very difficult for many companies to cover 
all their outgoings, but I am glad to say that 
owing to the goodwill which we have built 
up the premium we obtain for our latex 
enables us to make ends meet and show a 
profit at today’s price. 


The report was adopted. 





Marketing Abroad 


Irv you are seeking new markets abroad or want to know 


1 ARGENTINA 
2 AUSTRALIA 
3 AUSTRIA 

4 BELGIUM 

5 BRAZIL 


6*BRITISH CARIBBEAN 
Including all British 


EGYPT 
20° SUDAN 


21 EMRE 

22 FINLAND 

23 FRANCE 

24 GREECE 
West 25 INDIA 


ed 


more about your present ones, the quarterly reports by 
The Eeonomist Intelligence Unit will help you. These 
reports give concise and up-to-date analyses of economic 
and business conditions and prospects in other countries, 
and they contain a wealth of information of value to the 
exporter and investor. Each report is prefaced by a 
summary of the main facts and conclusions, and contains 
a comprehensive statistical appendix supplemented by 
maps and diagrams. 


This service of reports was started by the Unit last 
year, From the outset the demand was large and came 
from many parts of the world, and in response to requests 
from subseribers the list of countries included in the 
service has been extended. [Fifty reports are now 
published every quarter’ on a total of seventy 
territories, 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to these reports is £10 per 
country or group of countries ; 
obtained for £3. Discounts up to 30 per cent. are av ailable 
on subscriptions to reports on more than five countries. 


single copies may be 


Descriptive leaflets and a-specimen copy of the reports 
may be obtained from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 | 


Indian Islands, British Guiana 
and British Honduras 

7*BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 
Including Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia 


8*BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Including Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Zanzibar 

S*BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Including Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone 

10*CONTINENTAL &.E. ASIA 
Including Burma, Indo-China 
and Thailand (Siam) 

11 CANADA 

12 CEYLON 

13*CENTRAL AMERICA 
Including Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Henduras, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Salvador 

14 CHILE 

15+ / CHINA 
\_ HONGKONG 

16+ / COLOMBIA 
| VENEZUELA 
( CUBA 

17°4 PUERTO RICO 

SAN DOMINGO 


18 DENMARK 

19*EASTERN EUROPE Including 
Albania, Bulgaria; Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary, Poland and Rumania 


26 INDONESIA 
27 ISRAEL 
28 ITALY 
29 JAPAN 


( MALAYA 
30*< BRITISH BORNEO 
TERRITORIES 


31 MEXICO 
32 NETHERLANDS 


' 33 NEW ZEALAND 


34 NORWAY 
35 PAKISTAN 
PERU 

36*< BOLIVIA 
{ BoLIvia, 

37*PERSIAN GULF STATES 
Including Persia, Babrein, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and 
Tracial Coast 

38 PHILIPPINES 

39 PORTUGAL 

40 SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

TURKEY 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

UNITED KINGDOM 

URUGUAY 

47 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

48 U.S.8.R. 

49 WESTERN GERMANY 

50 YUGOSLAVIA 


SaREaGES 


notre: A subscription to reports marked * includes all countries mentioned 


in the group, 
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ower with pedigree... 


numper Super Snipe 


More power than you'll ever need... 
more comfort than you’ve ever dreamed of... 
more safety than really fast driving ever 


calls for... and doubly proved 









in record-breaking transcontinental trials, 


caesar tn ante 


White-wall tyres, optional extra, 
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By appointment to the late King George VI 
Motor Car Manufacturers Husaber Ltd. 













Also 8-passenger 


PULLMAN LIMOUSINE & IMPERIAL SALOON 
Coachwork by Thrupp & Maberly 


SETS 


NOW AT NEW 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 
£2985 plus purchase tax £411 .10.10 


HUMBER HAWK 
£695 plus purchase tax £290. 14.2 


numepen Hawk 


Styled for the future and built to 
last . . . 6-seater roominess with ample 
: ? luggage space .. . fine 
' omfort beyond COMmp are performance with low running costs. 
White-wall tyres and chromium 


% EARLS COURT rimfinishers, optional extras. 


STAND 148 


ROOTES GROUP CARS MAKE A WONDERFUL SHOW! 


HUMBER LTD. COVENTRY LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W.I 
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Motors 


and their Markets 


THE PROGRESS OF DESIGN 


FIVE MILLION 


IN FIVE YEARS? 


HOLDING THE AMERICAN MARKET 


Current Cars 
V Engines 
Disc Brakes 


—— 


Diesel Engines for Cars 


En 


gines: Front or Back? 


Terms for Trade-Ins 


The Progress of Design 


OTORISTS may sometimes wonder whether the 

treasure and talent devoted by the manufacturers 
to design and development yield a commensurate dividend 
to the purchaser. As a given model develops over the 
years, it is often apparent that the addition of features 
called for by the sales organisation results in a steady 
increase in weight; all that the back-room boys do, by 
technical improvement to enhance performance, or by 
manufacturing improvements to reduce cost, is then 
jeopardised by features of questionable value to the cus- 
tomer, But there are occasions when new models show 8 
decisive advance on the old. To set the new Ford Prefect 
and Anglia, the new Standard Eight and the Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphire against their respective predecessors 
demonstrates the solid advantage for the motorist that 
results from the industry’s unending development work. 

In the Standard Eight, the significant difference com- 
pared with its prewar namesake is the reduction of almost 
2 cwt, say one-eighth, in weight, a reduction which should 
give about the same proportionate reduction in the manu- 
facturing cost. The new Standard has a smaller engine, 
of more efficient character and turning at a higher speed, 
but still giving significantly less power. The vehicle gives 
very slightly more passenger accommodation ; covered lug- 
gage accommodation is greater, but has to be reached by 
lowering the back seats, instead of through an outside lid. 
in total, the customer is given practically the same amount 
of the things he wants when he buys 4 motor car, at & 
real cost which should be seven-eighths of that of the 1938 
Standard Eight. 


The progress shown from the Siddeley Special of 1934 
to the current Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire is of a different 
order. The Siddeley Special in its day could not have 
been called the most distinguished of automobiles. The 
cylinder block and crankcase were expensively cast in 
aluminium alloy, yet the total weight of the car was sur- 
prisingly great ; and the performance, having regard to the 
size and cost of the engine, was by no means remarkable. 
The new Sapphire, on the other hand, is far ahead of the 
average of today, as the Siddeley Special lagged behind its 
contemporaries. The capacity of the Sapphire’s engine is 
30 per cent less and its weight probably 25 per cent less 
than that of the Siddeley Special. The total weight of the 
Sapphire is almost a quarter less, and it is a substantially 
roomier car than its predecessor. The Sapphire gives an 
improvement in performance which is by no means 
exaggerated by the difference in the figures shown in the 
table ; on the open road it will cruise at 75 mph with greater 
ease, and with more feeling of a margin in hand, than its 
predecessor at §5 mph. Thus the customer is offered a 
much roomier motor car (though a more compact one) 
with a much better performance, much more comfortably 
achieved, at a real cost which is probably under rather than 
over 75 per cent of that of its predecessor. 

Comparison of the new Prefect (the four-door version of 
the new Ford models) and of the new Anglia (a two-door and 


. rather less soignée version of the sanfe basic car) shows 


an advance over the former Prefect which is scarcely less 
sensational, and probably more significant, because vastly 
greater manufacturing potentialities are at Ford’s disposal. 
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The passenger accommodation is slightly greater than in 
tire old Prefect, and the luggage accommodation a good deal 
more generous. There is a reduction of fully one-eighth 
in the total weight of the new Anglia and of over 10 per 
cent in the new Prefect. Both models have the same engine 
of the same dimensions as in the old Prefect ; but it has 
been substantially redesigned to give a marked improve- 
ment in performance; and the new Anglia offers a 
prospective saving in fuel of perhaps 10 per cent to those 
drivers who do not require the highest performance of 
which the car is capable. 


These almost identical twins from Dagenham are so 
important in their potential sales appeal that they justify 
close analysis. The common body dimensions afford 
slightly more room all round. None of the more essential 
amenities has been omitted ; indeed, the Prefect, and in 
some respects the Anglia also, is certainly better equipped 
than its predecessor. Since it must have been in the body 
rather than in the working parts that weight has been saved 
in the two cars, the designers must be credited with a 
remarkable achievement. The engine is a side-valve unit 
of 633 mm bore and 924 mm stroke like its predecessor. It 
shows a close resemblance to the engine of the German 
Ford of the same capacity—the Taunus—which develops 
a little more power. The bore/stroke ratio is, for these 
days, unusually low ; and the retention of side valves may 
seem a little old fashioned. On this, the views of Mr. 
E. S. Macpherson, now the technical head of the parent 
Ford Company, given in a paper last year, are interesting ; 
he has said that “ Ford does not consider the L-head engine 
that is, the side-valve engine) obsolete, and will not con- 
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sider it so for several years. But looking to the future, and 
considering the fuels that probably will be available eight 
or ten years from now, it is likely that the overhead 
valve engine will give far better performance than the 
L-head type.” 


Despite the changes in its design, the new engine, with 
the same dimensions and valve disposition as before, can 
probably be manufactured on the same machine tools as 
the. old, at the cost of a moderate investment only in 
ancillary equipment. It seems reasonable to deduce that 
the present engine will enable the old machine tools to 
work out the remainder of their lives ; and that in due 
course it may be superseded—with the prospect of sub- 
stantial savings in cost using modern machine tools. Its 
successor might well have overhead valves ; and a bore/ 
stroke ratio rather closer to the 1.08 of the Zephyr and 
Consul engines than the .69 of this engine. No doubt the 
Ford Company will wait to assess exactly the sales appeal of 
the new Prefect and Anglia—and above all the components 
of that sales appeal—before deciding how to exploit the 
advances that modern technique makes possible. The choice 
is likely to be between an engine of similar capacity, with 
overhead valves and a small reduction in weight and cost— 
which could be expected to give an enhanced performance 
rather out of scale with these two cars—or a smaller engine, 
with a greater saving of weight and cost and no more than 
the already ample performance. 

As they stand, these new Ford models should prove to 
have great sales appeal and, indeed, to offer severe com- 
petition with the Volkswagen, with which comparison. is 
inevitable. The estimate of a maximum speed of 70 





COMPARISON OF 1954 MODELS WITH THEIR PREDECESSORS 





Maker STANDARD 
Model Fight Keene) 
Date 1938 1954 1938 
e 
») weight (cwt) .o3:5 . i) Alea eee eae 15} 13% 14} 
I i msumMmptlion Mm M.p.g. -— 
\verage of 30/40/50 up.h. ......45.. wis 45 50-5 
Average On rOSd 0690 3.55 hat ii ce. 43 43 36-2 
speed m.p.h. Level. .......... 61 61-3 57-2 
(1 in 20 gradient) si 48 37-0 
Maximum gradient in top gear, Lin...... 12-0 14-9 16-6 
AY leration (seconds) :—~ 
10-30 atpdk; BE TO Sc ca ces ee es 11-8 15-7 13-5 
0-50 m.p.h. through gears. .......... 22-0 26-5 38-3 
| npine 
Cubic capacity (68s Oise sci eck a 1,021 803 93 
BPP sks hima etalk ceed ee 3l 26 23-4 
At Tin. (5 OO) ase peau aoe cua 4:0 | 45 4-0 
j 
Dimensions (inches) :-— 
Panel to rear, SQUAD civic ben dune cs ST. 59 63 
| 
Width :—Front: seat 225.2 5. ee eX. 2x18 48 43 
PGK WANG. bg ec peas ken. 47 47 39 
Seat to roof :—Front seat... ..4..4....4 36 38 374 
MOOT Otabe oe oe iss aka 35 35 36 
Wtetete Saas bade ee a 6’ 11” | Te 7 = 
Jeeta lent ou as wa eee et es, ll’ 11” | 11’ 104” } 12’ 10° 


(Figures in brackets 


. ARMSTRONG 
Forp SIDDELEY 
/ Siddeley | Two 
i, 7. Bg New | New Special | ~ Car- 
Popular Ten Prefect Anglia | Prefect Sports | burettor 
Saloon Sapphire 
1954 1937 | 1948 1954 1954 1934 1954 
14-6 16} | © 163 144 j 15 May. * S24} 
i | | 
| 
(36-6) ss O51 (OR ib 25-8 
(30-7) 33 BSB ahi eszied 12-15 .| 18-7 
(59-2) 62-5 62-1 (70) |. (68) 87-4 | 100-1 
(45) os 43, | (52) (47) Stk. ale 
(124) 10 123 | 7-6 
(11-8) (10) 25°9 | i 11-4 8-5 
(26:3) | 23-0 | 26-9 | 14 8-9 
j 
1,172 1,172 1,172 1,172 1,172 4,960 3,435 
30-1 30 30-1 36 36 as 150 
4-0 4-0 4-0 4-4 4-4 oer, | 8:0 
63 58 60 61 61 (63) 68 
43 ‘aa 43 47 47 45 54 
39 39} 45 48 48 454 54 
S74 36 37 364 364 364 32 
36 36 344 34 34 32 32 
Tt. ¢ T 10° T 10° + a 12 45 0 yY 6 
| 12° 8 7 13’ Oo | Ay OF FP aa TH | 1a” 13°) 16’ 9 | 16 1° 


are partly estimated and cannot be fully authenticated) 


- 
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mph for the Anglia and a mile or two less for the Prefect 
is based on a Comparison of engine power and thrust with 
the Ford Consul, which has a maximum speed of 72 mph. 
The Anglia will, on the figures, have greater power in hand 
than the Consul at 50-60 mph, and may even equal the 
Consul’s maximum. It will certainly be a good deal faster 
than the Volkswagen, with 8-10 mph better maximum, 
and appreciably better top-gear acceleration—all this at 
the cost of slightly higher fuel consumption, and perhaps 
a slightly shorter life between major overhauls or engine 
replacement. The accommodation offered will compare not 
unfavourably with the Volkswagen, and with a water-cooled 
engine against the Volkswagen’s air-cooled engine, the 
reduction of noise and greater refinement of running should 


PROFILE OF FORD’S NEW ANGLIA AND 
NEW PREFECT 





These are the same basic cars, the Anglia having two doors, 


certainly be noticeable. The weight of the Volkswagen is 
between that of the Anglia (144 cwt) and the Prefect 
15 cwt); the manufacturing cost of the Volkswagen— 
which in certain details shows that economy of man-hours 
was not a paramount consideration in its design—might, 
in parallel conditions, be above rather than below that of 
either of the Fords. 


The Volkswagen was, of course, designed nearly twenty 
years before these cars ; and it was intended primarily for 
its home market rather than as a competitor in world 
markets. It is, indeed, in several major respects an 
unorthodox design—in its suspension, in the rear location 
of its engine, and its use of an air-cooled horizontally 
opposed engine. The unorthodoxy of its suspension seems 
to have yielded neither gain nor loss ; the rear location to 
have paid a useful dividend ; air cooling to have saved 
weight, at a sacrifice of refinement which must be counted a 
disadvantage ; and the opposed position of the cylinders 
(which, with water cooling, would have been uneconomic) 
to have paid. But a further unorthodoxy is the restriction 
of effective engine speed by the limitation of engine power 
in the upper range of speeds, which must be attributed to 
the limited breathing of the small inlet manifold. Maximum 
output of 26 bhp, therefore, is given at 3,300 rpm, 
whereas the Ford engine, of less than 4 per cent greater 
displacement, and with cheaper valve mechanism, gives 
36 bhp at 4,400 rpm. In other words, the Volkswagen 
disposes of power which might have been given’ by an 
engine with conventional breathing having 25 per cent less 
displacement, and probably 20 per cent less weight and cost. 
It is hard to believe that the saving in maintenance—due to 
the easier life enjoyed by the engine—alone justifies these 
disadvantages. 


A. designer may be led to exaggerate one particular 
aspect of design or to go far outside the conventionally 
accepted limits of design ; but he does se at his peril when 
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his competitors are as astute as he is and backed with 
sim#ar resources. He may succeed in showing that accepted 
standards do not deserve the respect they enjoy ; or he may 
discover a new optimum, neither much better nor much 
worse than those generally accepted, though in a field 
so well worked over-as that of engine speeds this is as prob- 
able as the discovery of another peak to match Everest. 
But he is also quite as likely to incur failure, or to discover 
that the advantages which his more fortunate innovations 
provide may be nullified or reduced. So it seems to be with 
the design of the Volkswagen. A competitor had two 
opportunities to better it. He could get better performance 
by allowing the engine to breathe more freely, getting more 
power from a similar capacity and weight at some expense 
of engine life. Secondly, he could, with water cooling, 
obtain greater refinement for a modest penalty of weight 
and cost. Ford have taken advantage of both openings, 
They have, furthermore, saved the weight penalty—no 
doubt partly by indefatigable testing of each component 
until the last superfluous ounce is eliminated. 


In 1946 the British motor industry rejected the oppor- 
tunity to take over the Volkswagen plant arid designs. The 
design, they declared, was already more than twelve years 
old, and as soon as British design offices got into their post- 
war stride, they would do better than the Volkswagen. It 
has taken long to redeem that pledge ; if the new. Fords 
prove to. have done so, the gratification at their achievement 
will not be lessened because some of the medals have to 
go to Detroit. 

The new Ford Popular announced on Monday is the 
old Ford 8, with the old Ford 10 engine installed, and 
slightly de-frilled. This engine is, as far as outside dimen- 
sions go, practically interchangeable with the 8 hp 933 cc 
Ford 8 or Anglia engine ; and the larger engine was for 
some years substituted in the export version of the Ford 
Anglia. As a technical product, this is not a car to get 
excited about ; it is just a thoroughly serviceable small car 
—not of serviceability expressed as a chef d’oeuvre of 
engineering genius such as the 2 cv Citroen, but neverthe- 
less with much work in it—comparable with a humdrum 
housemaid “a long time in her last place” of which 
Bernard Shaw said the world had greater need than of 
geniuses. But the price of £275 or 40}d. per lb is cer-. 
tainly remarkable and gives the model market leadership 
at the bottom of the price scale. 


It is a little difficult to see exactly how this product is 
fitted in to the manufacturing policy at Dagenham as 
interpreted above. But undoubtedly this has been contrived 
and on a thoroughly economic basis. With the new Ford 
Zodiac to add glamour at the top end of the price scale, 
the Ford Company now has a range of products to cover 
the requirements of practically all motorists (outside “ the 
fancy”) that most other manufacturers on this side of the 
Atlantic. will regard with admiration and envy. 


a atpon aS Seen ner canna na aa — - gaan 


For many of the figures of technical performance 
in the tables of this survey, acknowledgment is 


they were established. The profile drawings of 
the cars illustrating these articles also owe much 


made to The Motor in whose invaluable road tests 
| 
to The Motor’s original work. 
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CURRENT CARS 


Comparative Prices and Performance 


Note: This list is arranged in descending order of kerb weight. 
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+ The performance figures of the Bentley B7 saloon shown for top gear are those recorded using the new automatic transmission, § With power g!' '* 
Figures in brackets are partly estimated and cannot be fully autheaticated. 
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VAUXHALL GOLDEN JUBILEE 
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- 1903 TO 1953 


It all started with 


one cylinder 





<= marten 


1903 — First Vauxhall Ever Offered for Sale. 
Single <.‘:nder, 4” x 4}, horizontal stroke. 
Tiller steering. No reverse 





yale 4 Startled citizens were still stroking their chins over the 












y 2 horseless carriage, and saying it would never replace the , kde 
* horse, When the first Vauxhall puttered on to the road. What es , 
y a wildly daring departure for a respectable firm of marine . Ke sara tina a In the ons see 
. ‘ engineers! And what a long way Vauxhalls have travelled e - os: Se ee _ oes became t keteernhirac an 
- 10 % ‘ : car to complete 2,000 miles without one involuntary stop 
in the fifty years since! 
% Before long Vauxhalls were beating all comers for reliability oo —- 
- and speed. In 1908 a 20 hp Vauxhall won the 2,000 Mile i=l & ae 
o> RAC Trial coupled with the Scottish Reliability Trials. In 4 : ; 
; 1911 four 16 hp world’s records were broken. In 1912 a Pas ae 
5’ ily" j new 20 hp world’s record of 97.15 mph over 50 miles was mm , 
4 a set up. In 1913 the fabulous 30/98 Vauxhall, the sports car 
y 1 of sports cars Was introduced. In the 1914 war the 
z ° Vauxhall 25 was the No. | staff car. It took King George V 
* sy f as near the front line as a car could go. 
> 3 Between the wars, Vauxhall set new conceptions of 
5 motoring value by marrying economy and performance. ; 
“ ee Ss ae : 1910 — First 20 hp Car to Beat 100 mph 
4’ The Comet, the Light Six”, the 10 hp made motorists of was thle Vauxhall which, ot Mecukiiiadi. 
su | pedestrians in. tens, of thousands. flashed over the flying half-mile at 100.08 mph 
4 Today Vauxhall lead the way with the new Wyvern and 
wie F Velox, so big and handsome, so powerful, inexpensive and 
¥ ; economical, that the designer of that first single-cylinder 
ie 5 tiller-steered marvel might well gasp at the revolution he began. 
- wa The 6 cyl. Velox illustrated below costs £535 plus 
+ y @ £224.0.10 p.t. The.4 cyl. Wyvern costs £495 plus £207.7.6 P.tT. 
eur. a Full particulars from your local Vauxhall Dealer or Vauxhall 
3 CU Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 
iy 44° 
RY 
IS’ 1h 
13’ : 
12’ 
1920 — The Fabulous Vauxhall 30/98 — “ One of the greatest 
4 rh British high performance cars of all time”, winner 
ix 4h of innumerable trophies. And still 
= winning today in vintage car events 
eh 
12’ %t 
ma %% " 
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And Today — The six cylinder, spacious, 
comfortable, reliable Vauxhall Velox, an 
80 mph high performance car — which combines 
economy with luxury _ 
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PLUS P.T. £151 .2.6 


BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE 


Such grace and elegance in those beautifully 
flowing lines .. . and practical design too— 
more room inside and exceptionally large 
luggage space. 


ROOMINESS AND COMFORT 


Plenty—yes plenty—of room for four big 
people. A car that you can hold your head 
up in! And for added comfort, all seating is 
within the wheelbase. 


PERFORMANCE 


The engine gives new standards of power 
and performance. Minimum of gear chang- 
ing necessary. Really ‘big car’ performance 
—due to the excellent power to weight ratio. 


ROAD HOLDING 


New independent front-wheel suspension— 
similar to the Consul and Zephyr 6—for easy 
riding and safe cornering. 
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The first light cars in the °5-Star’ class 


SAFETY 


All-steel welded integral body construction 
Wide angle windscreen and rear window for 
full vision. Hydraulically operated brakes and 
clutch for ease of control and therefore safety. 


ECONOMY 


Ideally balanced power to weight ratio 
ensures low petrol consumption, reduce! 
engine wear and remarkably economica! 
running costs. 


More room and. style - ot loss per mile 
‘O-Star’ motoring 





LOK L 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
iS A FORD DEALER AT YOUR SERVICE 





THERE IN YOUR TOWN 
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Five Million in Five Years? 


EFORE the war there were just over 2 million cars i 

use in this country. Twelve months ago there were 
just over 24 million, and the latest figure is 2,625,000 cars 
in May. Some hold that this postwar expansion is largely 
a reflection of the increased number of cars used mainly 
or entirely for business purposes and that the only people 
nowadays who can afford to run cars purely for private 
purposes must be surtax payers. But the facts surely 
disprove such ideas. A large and increasing number of 
people of modest incomes own ‘cars which they use purely 
for pleasure ; with a reduction in the cost of motoring and 
an increase in the general standard of living, the number 
of private motorists will certainly expand too. 

What the motor industry has to’ estimate, or to guess, 
is the prospective increase in-the number of car owners of 
the most modest means. The greater part of any increase 
in the number of private motor car owners during, say, 
the next five years must be of new owners who become able 
10 afford a car through a 
reduction in the cost of 
motoring or through an 
increase in incomes—both at 
the margins where, at present, 
motoring cannot be afforded. 
The first point of study is 
the cost of motoring at the 


margin. The cheapest motor- reo 
ing today is probably to be 1930 
had by buying a three- or ee 
four-year-old car of the 1939 


smallest size and running it 
for six or seven years—when 
its value will be so small as 
10 be negligible. The figures 
suggest that there must have 
been some people with 
marginal means who were 
able to afford to become poawes img 
motorists for the first time 
in 19§2. The costs that they 
may have incurred in the 
middle of 1952, and the cost 
of the cheapest motoring, as 
t may be projected for 1959, will largely determine the 
pace of expansion of popular motoring in the next five years. 
Early in 19§2, popular cars of 1948 vintage were about 
10 per cent above the list price of the same model new. 
rhe list price of the cheapest new car, the old Ford Anglia, 
was £515 including purchase tax. The marginal motorist 
ast year might have been lucky enough to buy a postwar 
Anglia for £550. Given a prospective life of seven or 
cight years, postwar depreciation could hardly be less than 
{75 a year. Tax would cost {10 a year and insurance, 
say, {12 a year. If he bought roo gallons of petrol a year, 
he could hope to do 4,000 miles ; at 4s. 6d. a gallon this 
would cost £22 10s. Replacement of tyres might cost £5 
a year; and other costs, if he were very frugal, might be 
kept down to £15 a year. All told, this marginal motorist 
would have to allow a total budget of £140 a year. 
Any calculation of the prospective costs of motoring for 
the marginal motorist in 1959 is bound to involve a gen- 


Before the war, the number of cars in use (in the third 
quarter of the year) increased twe and a half times in 
twelve years. The figures are at three-year intervals, 
together with the average annual rate of increase. 


1,075,100 10.4 
1,226,500 44 
1,675,100 10.9 
2,073,400 7.4 


Registrations since the war are divided between cars 
taxed on horse-power (that is, cars first registered up to 
1946) and those taxed on cubic capacity since 1946. In 
the thirteen years since the outbreak of war the number in 
use has risen by a quarter. 


Cars Registered on previous 
Cubic year 
Capacity Total percent 
1,752,100 208,400 
1,789,500 341,300 
1,790,700 467,200 
1,782,900 597,500 
1,766,800 741,300 





erous share of guesswork and a range of assumptions for 
which the only respectable claim is some degree of plausi- 
bility. The next stage of the argument, therefore, enters 
a field not of fact, but perhaps not wholly of fancy. The 
lightest saloon car on the British market is the Standard 8, 
weighing 13% cwt, and retailing at £339 (plus purchase 
tax) Or §4.3d. per lb. The cheapest car is the new Ford 
Popular—a new name but a not unfamiliar car—which 
weighs 14.6 cwt, and retails at £275 or 40}d. per lb. The 
first hopeful assumption is that some British manufacturer 
will in the next year or two surpass the technical economy 
of such vehicles as the Renault 4 c.v. of 12 cwt, or even the 
Citroen 2 c.v., by developing a vehicle of 10} cwt, retailing, 
as the Ford Popular retails, at 40d. per lb. This would give 
a price just below £200. The second hopeful assumption is 
that the present purchase tax of 50 per cent on cars is 
replaced by a general sales tax of 15 per cent, which would 
raise the retail price, including tax, to £225. If by the 
arrival of the sixties the 
second-hand market had 
attained its prewar pattern, 
when a four-year-old car sold 
at 40 per cent of its list price, 


Average a marginal motorist would be 


annual able to buy such a car for 
Cars oe £90 ; if he ran it for six 
nm use er cen * os 
800.100 ae years, depreciation would 


cost him £15 a year. 

Moving into an area of 
even rosier optimism, let us 
now assume that govern- 
ments become so intelligent 
that they no longer overtax 
motorists, and content them- 
selves with {10 licence duty 
and petrol tax at Is, a gallon. 
Petrol for 4,000 miles—if his 
1.960.500... much lighter car does 50 
2.130.800 8&7 miles to the gallon—will re- 
2,257,900 6.0 quire 80 gallons, costing {12 
caamuvece 24 at 3s. per gallon. Allowing 
2,508,100 5.4 

£12 for insurance, {4 a year 

for tyres, and {£12 for other 
costs, the projected total budget by the end of this decade 
would come to £65 a year, less than half the 1952 mini- 
mum of £140. The number of people who could afford to 
become motorists at £65 a year would be enormous ; the 
cost would be no more than many a working-class family 
now spends on cigarettes. 

From this plainly hopeful projection of future costs, a 
series of guesses at the potential number of motorists can 
be developed. A report on the ownership of cars (and 
other goods) in May, 1952, by Mr R. F. F. Dawson, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics 
last May, shows how car owners were distributed among 
different income groups. This distribution appears in column 
4 of the table overleaf. ‘In columns 6 and 8 respectively 
are set down the proportions in each of the income groups 
which by 1959 might be expected to become car owners on 
two assessments—optimistic and most optimistic. These 
are frankly guesses—not inherently impossible, perhaps, but 


Increase over 


RARER em at 
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not capable of carrying too much weight. And the pro- 
jected total numbers of cars on these two bases shown in 
columns 7 and 9 have a similar ranging quality that cannot 
be tested very far by cold statistical logic. The calcula- 


How Many Cars in 1959? 








Car Owners Cuesses for 1959 
ch group 


i g 
yf I LES 1952 


Most 


pat beet 
“a 
tw 


> 
75 990 Si >; 
i] 180 R5 190 


- 1,840 14 4,580 


) 4 2 ) } 
0) 100 5 7.70 { 310 : 4) 10 170 
100 600} 26 »,72 10 570 20 =: 1,140 30 ,120 
0 1.000} - ti 9 49 19 460 i0 970 50 ,210 
) 10 j ) 
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tions assume that the size and distribution of incomes are 
the same in 1959 as in 1952—one assumption, at least, that 
should have the merit of being conservative. The guesses in 
columns 7 and 9 do not presuppose, of course, that all the 
new motorists will each own a four-year-old car of minimum 
size and greatest economy ; the considerations that apply 
to that limiting case of motoring at the margin will also 
“apply, mutatis mutandis, to the costs of motoring on less 
frugal standards, and must be expected to stimulate demand 
for all cars throughout the entire range of incomes. 
On these guesses it is possible at least to visualise the 
possible total ownership of cars in 1959 at between 4} and 
54 million. To deduce from such figures how many cars 
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are likely to be sold in the home market involves a furthe: 
series of assumptions about the rate at which cars ars 
scrapped. Reliable statistics on the expectation of life 
motor cars are unfortunately lacking in this country ; ther: 
are American figures of the ages of the cars under registr.- 
tion at July rst each year, from which some sort of mortalir 
statistics can be drawn up, and these may not be who! 
irrelevant to conditions here. 


Postwar figures suggest that during the first five or 
years of life, about 1 per cent of each age group of ca: 
perishes in every year ; the rate of mortality increases ther: 
after, and subsequent survivals, for any given age grou; 
seem to run as follows:— 


LN 


After 


ll 12 | 13 14 15 16 17 


years years | years |, years years. years 





Survivals, per cent. 84 78 70 59 45 31 20 





From this trend, the demise of the 1,700,000 of prewar cat 
(out of the two million in 1939) still registered in Septem 
ber, 1952, might proceed roughly on this pattern :— 


1954 150,000 1957 300,000 
1955 .. 200,000 1958 350,000 
1956 ‘a 250,000 


leaving a gallant band of 450,000 moving into their third 
decade of life in 1959. ’ 


By then, the mortality of cars registered in the period 
1946-52 should be considerable. The table opposite set 
out the number of cars registered for the first time in each 
of those years and the number which it seems reasonable t 
assume will perish between 1952 and 1959. It suggests 





V Engines 


ing the future trend of engine design. 
The increased width, particularly with 
an overhead valve engine, for long 4 


AN engine designer’s problem is set by 
limits of space, fuel economy, perform- 
ance and accessibility; He must then 
design a unit producing the requisite 
power at the lowest cost of material and 
labour. In normal conditions of large 
output, labour and material costs will 
not vary greatly between one engine and 
another of similar weight ; it is weight 
that remains the decisive factor. Reduced 
to its essentials, the problem then 
becomes a matter of . enclosing the 
requisite combustion space in its double 
skin of cylinder wall and water jacket, 
and the crankshaft in its stiffer single 
skin, using the minimum weight of 
metal. 

One school of designers hold that if 
there are to be more than six cylinders, 
and perhaps if there are to be more 
than four cylinders, the most economic 
answer is the “ V” engine, with cylinders 
of rather fat, stocky proportions. Much 
of the engine development work in the 
American automobile industry is now 
concentrated on V_ engines. The 
diagram—reproduced from a paper read 
to the Society of American Engineers 


by Mr Matthews’and Mr Turlay of the 
Buick company—shows the saving in 
length and height which can be achieved. 
The saving in weight is 170 lb, or over 
20 per cent. The saving in height is 
welcomed by the body stylist, whose 
dictates, according to these authorities, 
“are one of the most important, if not 
the most important factor, in determin- 


REDESIGN OF BUICK ENGINE 





1953 V-8 
1952 SERIES 70 


characteristic of the Buick and almos: 
universal in modern engines, can just 
but only just, be accommodated. The 
saving in weight means a saving in cost 
in the engine itself, and a consequent 
saving in weight and cost throughout the 
rest of the vehicle. It seems possible 
that V-8 engines may, in the next two or 
three years, become almost universal in 
American carts ; if so, the change will cal! 
for heavy investment in production plan: 
which will commit the industry to 
V engines for fifteen or twenty years. 
For engines of four or six cylinders— 
which British sizes of vehicles de- 
mand—a V arrangement would give 
comparable savings in weight and size ; 
but it would also involve more expensive 
crankshafts, heavier flywheels and un- 
balance in running. General Motors, 
however, have acquired a patent for an 
arrangement to give a V-6 engine the 
balance it lacks ; and at least one British 
manufacturer is said to have an experi- 
mental vehicle on the road with such an 
engine. It is possible that for a car of 
the utmost economy, a V-4 engine might 


~ be the best solution 
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— INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SHOW, EARLS COURT (OCT. 21—OCT. 31) 


of 1 . The Standard Motor Company Lid., Coventry, England 


shit ; London Export Office & Showrooms : 15-17 Berkeley Square, Wl + Telephone: Grosvenor 8181 
STANDARD CARS - TRIUMPH CARS - STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES « FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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See the quality and you'll say 


AUSTIN 


-thats my car 





































Austin—the show-stealers! Again this 


brilliant range, this famous family of cars, draws 
the big crowds. Again the styling, the comfort, 
the engineering stand out and away. 


a 


Again Austin sets people talking. 


and my car! 
A30 SEVEN. Introducing 


the new 2-door version of the 
world’s best-loved car! Takes four 
and luggage, fast and economically. 
There's a 4-door model too. 


and my car! 
A40 SOMERSET. The world’s 


most popular car—and rightly. 
Record-breaking 42 b.h.p. O.H.V. 
engine whisks you up to 30 in7 secs.t 
Comfort amounting to luxury. 


and your car! 


Other models in the famous Austin range 
include the A40 Somerset Coupe for the 

fresh-air enthusiast ; the Al25 Sheerline 

for the man of distinction ; the sumptuous 
A135 Princess models (see these on the 
Vanden Plas Stand—No. 102). 








and my car! 
A7O HEREFORD. One of 


the most remarkable cars on the 
road. What other family model cruises 
at 65, speeds at over 80, is restful, 
smooth, roomy enough for six? 


See this brilliant range on STAND 158 at the Motor Show 
-you can depend on it! 
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that by 19§9, there may survive, perhaps, 450,000 pre- 


war cars > and. of the 997,300 cars of vintage 1946-1952, 
say, $50,000, making 1,300,000 in all. If, then, the car 
population if 1959 were takem at-a potential 4} million, 
there would be a market in this country over the next six 
years for 3} million new cars ;.if the more optimistic figure 






| Assumed rate | 





Year New, | of loss by Losses by 1959 
registrations | 1959 


} 
| 


000’s per cent 00's 
ee Pee 121-7 20 94-3 
1947 a. eee cas 147-8 18 96-5 
1948 ¢. : YR 112-7 lé 18-0 
1949: >... Piers a 154-7 I4 21-¢ 
1960 Sak ee eee 134-4 12 16-2 
N95] ek kes ck eee 138-4 10 13-8 
1968 Ay cs caer. 1876 8 15-0 
lotal 32 ccaewckutoes 997-3 135-4 





of 54 million were taken, the total market would be for 
4; million. The two lines of guesswork set limits for 

potential home market of half a million to three-quarters of 
a million cars a year. Production of passenger cars for the 
twelve months to July last was 525,000 ; and exports for the 
same period were.286,000. If sales in the home market for 
the next few years were to reach half a million a year—or, on 
an even more buoyant basis, three-quarters of a million— 
the prospects for car exports should also be excellent. Such 
» volume of home sales ought to make possible a level of 
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costs low enough to stimulate the growth of motoring in 
overseas countries. 


A good deal will depend on Government action. The 
guesswork presupposes something that has not been known 
since motoring began—a deliberate policy of encouraging 
motoring, and taxing it no more than is necessary to extract 
from the motorist his proper share towards a liberal policy 
of road development. The rewards could be great. There 
would be a real stimulus to exports. If the growth of 
motoring were encouraged at home, sales of cars overseas 
might well reach half a million, worth perhaps {125 million 
a year at an average price of £250. If, on the other hand, 
a less enlightened policy were adopted, exports might 
average, say, 200,000 cars at {300 each, giving a total export 
sales of £60 million a year. Allowing for parallel effects 
on the sales of commercial vehicles and of spare parts, it is 
possible that the total difference between the two policies 
might be of the order of {100 million a year in export 
earnings. And more is at stake even than this. When it 
becomes generally recognised that ownership of a car is 
reasonably within the reach of any working man or woman 
whose output and earnings exceed the average, there will be 
a far greater stimulus to productivity and output than all 
the exhortation of Cabinet Ministers and Trade Union 
Leaders, of Works Councils, Productivity Teams and all the 
other paraphernalia put together. The figures in this 
article are a sketch of what might happen in the car market. 
But they are not necessarily pipe-dreams. 


TL 


Disc Brakes 


ALMOST’ every production car and 


Internal expanding brakes in their 


driving and higher speeds, a braking 
system less prone to “fade” becomes 
increasingly desirable. 

The answer is the disc brake. Instead 


iruck is braked by shoes pressing out- 
wards on drums. Sometimes the pressure 
of the foot is augmented by power 
drawn from the engine; and sometimes 
by a self-wrapping arrangement by 
which the brake drum, when the shoe 
presses against it, draws the shoe round 
with it and increases the pressure. 


EXPANDING BRAKE 


ORUM———__ 


LINING 
SHOE 
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various forms are neither expensive nor 
heavy, and will ordinarily do what is 
required. But with repeated use in a 
short space of time they generate much 
heat and if the rubbing surfaces become 
very hot, braking efficiency falls sharply. 
Modern styling keeps the cooling stream 
of air from the brakes ; and with fiercer 


DISC BRAKE 


DISC \ Sy eS 
piston] 








DISC 


of carrying a brake drum, the wheel 
carries a solid disc. The expanding brake 
shoes give place to friction pads mounted 
on either side of the disc; these pads 
can be moved under hydraulic pressure 
so that they pinch the disc and so arrest 
the rotation of the wheel. The disc, 
uncovered except for the small area of 
the brake friction pads 
themselves, gives up 
heat much more readily. 
, In the 24-hour race at 
See Le Mans, the Jaguar 
ees Company, which in 
conjunction with 
Dunlop has led the 
technical development 
of disc brakes, — fitted 
them to their cars. The 
effect, in allowing the 
drivers to postpone the 
moment of braking for 
a corner, was dramatic. 
Time after time, a 
“Jaguar approaching a 
corner could _ pass 
another car applying its 
brakes, and still have 
time itself to brake for 
the corner. 

Disc brakes are 
demonstrably more. effi- 
cient than expanding 
brakes for hard driving 
or in mountainous coun- 
try; given time for 
devélopment, they may 
become cheaper than 
expanding brakes. 








i 
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Holding the American Market 


S it worth making a special effort to secure sales of British 

cars in the dollar markets ? The easy cynical answer Is 
that the American car industry will react sharply if the 
volume of British sales becomes uncomfortably high or if a 
period of stiffer competition lies in store for the American 
car market. The practical answer from past experience is 
rather different, In 1938, the number of British cars 
exported to the United States was 99. Who would have 
predicted then that in 1953 the total export of automotive 
products to the USA and Canada would have earned $100 
million ? Yet that figure, or something very close to it, is 
likely to be achieved. This represents a considerable and 
a growing success. The following table shows the numbers 
of British and European cars registered in the USA 
in the last five years by seventeen makers ; these firms sold 
all but 2,000 of the foreign cars registered in the United 
States in these years:— 








SFOREIGN CARS REGISTERED IN THE UNITED STATES 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Total 
{ 

M.G 682 857 1,576 3,790 7,449 14,354 
Austi 8.610 3,642 5452 . 3,800 | 4,804 26,308 
Hillma 789 575 3,279 3.787 4,782 13,212 
Ford 3,223 | 5,087 1,869 | 3,508 3,854 17,541 
Jaguar 238 158 912 | 1,702 | 3,349 6,359 
Mortri ] 298 695 | 1,583 | 1,945 | 4,522 
Singer T 29 125 199 389 | 749 
Rover l ll 66 241 371 | 690 
Sunbeam- Talbot 13 17 120 133 281 | 564 
Huml 2 3 89 309 226 | 629 
Ril ] 25 117 226 49 418 
Rolls-Roy 6 5 18 14 34 75 
Bentley a 8 18 12 27 69 
Daim } 0 > 19 ll 55 
Total British.... 13,577 (10,713 14,341 (19,323 27,4571 85,525 
Volkswagen ...... 2 157 390 601 1,150 
Renault 860 1,402 | 1,551 TTT 374 4,964 
Po , a 141 141 


14,457 12,117 16,049 20,490 28,687 | 91,780 





For the first six months of 1953, the registrations of the 
five leading makes show an increase of 18 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1952 ; Jaguar indeed heads the 
list with a 61 per cent increase, followed by Ford with 27 
per cent and Hillman and MG with 233 per cent; the 
hew registrations of Austin cars show a decrease of 23 per 
cent. 

From these figures a general pattern emerges. Five years 
or so ago, the American buyer found it difficult to get 
delivery of a new car ; Austin, and at a later stage Ford, 
showed commendable energy in seeking dollar sales. With 
the disappearance of the sellers’ market, demand has waned 
for the ordinary English saloon cars. Ford, with the Zephyr 
and Consul—much more attractive vehicles than they could 
offer in the earlier years—and with the American Ford dis- 
tribution organisation to help them, have none the less 
improved their position ; and so have Hillman, with the 
sales appeal of the Minx ; but Austin have continued to 


experience a declining trend in sales. On the other hand 
the sales of open sports cars—almost entirely the Jaguar 
and the MG—have shown remarkable growth. 


* 


In the closed car field, the demand for standard English 
saloon cars, exemplified by the sales of Austin, Hillman 
and Ford, is perhaps not likely to expand very rapidly. 
The principal attractions to the American owner are the 
distinction of something different, economical running, and 
easy parking. But the market may be narrowed if other 
American makers follow the Hudson company in offering 
smaller cars. At the lower end of the scale, in size and 
economy, the failure of the Renault—a really small car 
of remarkable properties—to achieve larger American sales 
suggests that expectation should not be pitched too high ; 
but special considerations of costs or marketing policy may 
have kept the sales of that car below those that might have 
been expected, given its low natural cost. — 

Three of the British big six, Austin, Hillman and Ford, 
have achieved substantial sales in the American market. 
The new small Standard and Ford models may well add to 
the volume. The remaining one of the Big Six, Vauxhall, 
may perhaps revise its future attitude to the American 
market. If a new policy at Luton included, in due course, 
a small Vauxhall, this might well be sold in quantities in 
the United States ; and General Motors’ high command 
might be glad to find out for themselves, at negligible. cost, 
the answer to the multi-million dollar question: Is there 3 
really large potential market for a small car in the USA ? 


Style with Speed 


Jaguar, alone of English manufacturers, has succeeded in 
selling in serious quantities a closed car of a type which 
the British connoisseur would consider really interesting. 
But in this field there may be latent possibilities. It is 
reported that substantial orders have been booked (a rate 
of 3,500 a year has been quoted) for the Porsche car—a 
small saloon car of high performance and distinguished 
appearance, powered by an enlarged version of the Volks- 
wagen engine. The Porsche is disfigured by a noise level 
(almost inseparable from an air cooled engine) much higher 
than that of American cars ; and it may be that after a year 
or two its sales will not be maintained. It seems that 2 
market might be developed for an English closed car with 
an appropriate combination of size, performance and dis- 
tinction of appearance which has hitherto been missed. The 
sales of the Jaguar saloon, of similar size to the general run 
of American cars, show that there are buyers prepared to 
pay a small premium for the distinction of a non-American 
car plus a small measure of superiority in appearance and 
performance. It may be that the 4 cylinder version of the 
Jaguar and other British engines in the 14 to 2} litre range 
will in due course show what can be done. © 
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asbestos eat 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 
department received an order for one, they would scarcely turn a hair. Seriously, the uses of Asbestos in 
industry are growing at a fantastic rate. . 

Apart from its first great natural property, the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 
many uses, often in combination with other materials. It can be spun, woven and moulded. We, ourselves, 
turn it into many products. Amongst these are Caposite and Caposil, both Preformed and Plastie heat 
insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Linings and Asbestolux Incombustible Building Board. It is 
available as varn or cloth, as mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 
delight, the jet liners. 

Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry. If you 
think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos... 


¥ 8 THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. C@ROsvenor 6022 
Capt 
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FERODO 
Anti-Fade 


Brake Linings 


Buying a car at the Motor Show? Or hoping the cld bus will stand the 
pace for another year? Whatever you decide, remember—for safer, more 
° confident motoring you must have brake linings you can trust all the time. 
Jive Top racing drivers choose Ferodo brake linings, the best in the world; 
and manufacturers know that linings which stand up to the fierce braking 
ae ioe of International Racing will give the long, smooth service.that makes 
qi eate? everyday motoring really safe. That’s why most of the cars, British and 
foreign, at the Motor Show are fitted with Ferodo. 
oe Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake Linings are reliable under a// conditions 
driving because they are as tough and long-lasting as science can make them. 
More and more motorists are insisting on Ferodo when their brakes 
need re-lining. 


control 


Motor Show 
Stand No 296 
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FERODO LIMITED - CHAPEL-EN-LE-PRITH - 4 Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 
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For most of the larger English closed cars, it is difficult to 
visualise any significant market in the USA. The differences 
between any of them and the American products are, for the 
most part, disadvantages rather than advantages to the 
American buyer ; and in’ all but three cases, the potential 
price comparison can hardly fail to-be fatal. Apart from the 
Jaguar saloon, the two possible exceptions may be the 
Bentley Continental and the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire. 
The Bentley 4} litre Continental Saloon introduced last 
year has a kerb weight of no more than 33} cwt, and an 
engine whose output—in accordance with Rolls-Royce 
policy—is not disclosed, but may be nearer 200 bhp than 
i50 bhp. Its maximum speed of 116} mph is surpassed only 
by the open Jaguar XK 120 of all the cars recorded, while in 
power of acceleration, measured by the ability to maintain 
speed on top gear up a hill of 1 in 7, it shares first place 
with the XK120. The light weight body by H. J. Mulliner 
is a superb example of English craftsmanship. But by the 
standards of comfort appropriate for a car costing almost 
{5,000, plus tax, accommodation is limited to only three 
passengers in addition to the driver. Although the 
Hydramatic drive on the lines deyeloped by General Motors 
1s now. available on other Bentley and Rolls Royce models, 
it is not fitted to the Continental. Power steering, however, 
could probably be added without an unreasonable weight 
forfeit, and might be even more welcome. 


The Jaguar Mark VII saloon offers at a competitive price 
motoring comparable with the best that standard American 
cars can offer and also the distinction of non-American 
design. With a manually controlled gear box, a good driver 
can probably surpass any American saloon, and the Mark 
VII is now offered also with a semi-automatic transmission. 

The performance of the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire 
falls a little short of the Jaguar ; but it retains rather more 
of the classical appearance of European saloon cars and 
perhaps an even higher standard of finish. The Cotal 
electrically operated gear box spares the driver from the 
effort of the ordinary gear lever ; superficially, the design 

vould seem to lend itself to pneumatic clutch operation on 
the lines of the Manumatic control developed by Borg & 
Beck. With this addition, and. perhaps also power steering, 
the Sapphire should command a place in the American 
market, offering a distinctive non-American appearance and 
controls which, while free from the exertion which the 
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American driver has learnt to avoid, would enable the driver 
to get more out of his car than any of the automatic or semi- 
automatic transmissions allow. 

Apart from the Porsche and the Renault (sales of the latter 
have fallen from the 1950 peak but might be resuscitated), 
other Continental saloons might establish a significant 
volume of sales. The Mercedes 300 is a car of great dis- 
tinction with a roomy body and a high finish. A maximum 
speed similar to the best of American cars and better 
acceleration (making full use of the gear box) are achieved 
with a comparatively small engine—though the weight of 
the vehicle does not show a comparable saving. Among the 
smaller cars, the Volkswagen has obvious possibilities. If 
the VW factory seriously tackled the American market, they 
could be expected to establish nation wide service fully up to 
the effectiveness that any British manufacturer has achieved; 
but it might be that the Volkswagen with its air cooled 
engine is too noisy to establish an enduring American market 
for itself. If only its selling price in the USA corresponded 
to the cheapness of Italian labour and its low inherent natural 
cost, the Fiat 1100 c.c. saloon, a comparatively refined car 
of excellent performance and first class handling characteris- 
tics, should be economically saleable in the USA if any 
small saloon car is ; and the same could be said of the larger 
Alfa Romeo 1900. 


Open Cars in Competition 


But undoubtedly the greatest scope for increasing British 
sales in the United States is among the open cars. At the 
top end of the scale, the Jaguar XK120 is probably earning 
more dollars than any other British vehicle. It offers hand- 
some appearance, tremendous performance, and the glamour 
of a successful racing record, at a price which represents a 
most remarkable achievement of economical production. 
The XK120’s racing record this year shows further develop- 
ment of power which is likely to be embodied in the pro- 
duction models in due course, and other modifications 
which lead to better racing performance and the safer use 
of really high speed on the road. Of these, the chief is the 
use of disc brakes, developed by Jaguar and Dunlop, which 
are certainly ahead of American braking practice and which, 
in the triumph of Jaguars in the 24-hour_race at Le Mans, 
made possible an appreciable increase in the average speed 
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attainable with given power. In subsequent racing this 
year, Aston Martins have on more than one case defeated 
Jaguars, once because the peculiar character of the circuit 
showed that the disc brake has limitations, and once through 
gear-box trouble. These failures have no relevance to what 
the fiercest private driver could do to his car on public 
roads ; but the Aston Martin may well be able to exploit 
its success in the USA, though at a higher price and in 
smaller quantities than the Jaguar can accomplish. 


* 


There are, however, two possibilities of serious competi- 
tion with the Jaguar XKr20. The American factories are 
all eyeing with interest the market for high speed open cars, 
and at least one model has appeared which must be taken 
seriously—the Corvette, made by General Motors. Current 
production is scheduled at only 50 a month, at a selling price 
of $3,250. For next year, a production programme of 1,000 
a month has been announced, and this could reduce the 
selling price, it is thought, to $2,600. This new car has a 
kerb weight of 26 cwt and an open body of reinforced plastic 
construction which is reported to be of impressive appear- 
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ance. It is powered -by the Chevrolet six cylinder engix: 
which in standard form develops 108 bhp. « Imthe Corvetic, 
it is to be fitted with three carburettors, and with othe: 
modifications these may increase the output to I50 bh) 
The acceleration at moderate speeds shouldbe equal ‘. 
that of any European sports car, and the maximum spec! 
is likely to be more than 110 mph. ~ 

The other potential threat 1s from Mercedes. In 195: 
the Mercedes team: won miely at Le Mans; but th. 
factory eschewed racing in 1953, no doubt to the mortifica- 
tion of Jaguars, who would almost certainly have had thei: 
revenge. Mercedes»are ‘expected, however, to return to 
racing in 1954; and success at Le Mans might lead to the 
subsequent marketing in the United States of a sports cai 
of a performance and price which could challenge the Jagua: 
XKr20—and also to an even better, more salable, larg: 
Mercedes saloon. 


Sporting Juniors 


Logically enough, British manufacturers are opening the 
country between the two paths blazed by Jaguar and MG 
with an intermediate range of open cars in size of engine 





Diesel Engines for Cars 


A PETROL engine sucks into the cylinder 
1 mixture of air and fuel, compresses it 
in the ratio of between. 6 and 8 to 1, 
and ignites it with a spark. A diesel (or 
compression-ignition) engine sucks in 
1ir and compresses it to about 16 to 1; 
a tiny dose of fuel is then pumped in 
against the pressure and is ignited by 
the high temperature generated by the 
high compression. 

The attractions of compression- 
ignition, or diesel, engines for cars are 
the saving in fuel consumption—roughly 


bigger cylinders 


sures call for 
construction. 
idling speed. 


! 


Narrower range 


engine .runs .at lower «speed, it needs 


to 


power output, and the higher = pres- 
a stiffer and heavier 
(2) Greater roughness at 
(3) Greater cost of accur- 
ately made equipment to measure out 
a tiny dose of fuel and pump it into 
the cylinder against high pressure. 


of 


speeds. (5) Greater difficulty in starting 
at very low temperatures. 

If produced in the same quantities 
as automobile petrol engines, the extra 
cost of a diesel engine would probably 
be equivalent to the cost of the fuel 


speaking, a doubling in miles per 
gallon, and perhaps a lower price 
per gallon—the elimination of elec- 
trical ignition and lower maintenance pump and_ injector 
costs. Against these must be set: quantities, might be 
{) Greater weight—since the diesel 
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as £10-£15; the saving in fuel might 









balance this in, Say, two years running 

For the small car of utmost economy, 
two technical difficulties arise with the 
diesel @ngine. The doses of fuel to be 
metered out for each explosion with « 
four-cylinder engine may be as small as 
one half-millionth of a gallon—and it 
is not easy to do this accurately and 
cheaply. It is also difficult to build « 
diesel engine with a stroke shorter than 
about three inches, for with manufac- 
turifig’ tolerances and the play which 
develops with wear, there is danger 0! 
the crown of the piston hitting the head 
of the cylinder. But experiments wit! 
diesel engines in London taxicabs an. 
in other light vehicles may shov 
how far the application of diesels 
private cars is practicable. 
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Put yourself in place 
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Executive decisions are vital and your absence can result in a considerable waste of 
factory time. 
Put yourself in place — by radio! Fitted with Pye Radiophone your car becomes part of the 
factory; wherever you go the link remains. Be on hand to advise, to be advised, with Radiophone. 

Two-thirds of this country’s two-way radio-telephone equipment is manufactured 
by Pye Telecommunications Limited of Cambridge. 
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Telecommunications 





PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LTD + CAMBRIDGE +: ENGLAND 
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PROUD COMPANY 


The names shown here are famous 
throughout the motoring world. 
Mintex—having its own share of fame 
—is proud to be associated with 
| them; they are the names of vehicles 
produced by manufacturers who 


fit Mintex as original equipment, 


For complete reliability 


you can depend on 


MINTEX 


MINTEX BRAKE & CLUTCH LINERS are manufactured by BRITISH BELTING & ASBESTOS LTD., CLECKHEATON, 
YORKSHIRE. All MINTEX products are obtainable from Mintex Service Depots and Stockists throughout Great Britain and the World. VULCAN j 


B.B.A. are also the manufacturers of ‘Scandura’ the original P.V.C. Fireproof Conveyor Belting. 
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WILMOT BREEDEN 


EARLS COURT . 


Real leather is unique for its lasting comfort and 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 





STAND 326 AVENUE E.- FIRST FLOOR 


involves a little extra cost, you will be prouder of Y 
BUMPE RS AND OVER-RIDERS - DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS - WINDOW your car and, when the time comes to re-sell 4 
WINDERS - ROOF LAMPS AND SWITCHES - STEERING WHEELS - RADIATOR : : ; 7 
AND HORN GRILLES - ASH TRAYS - BONNET HINGES - BODY MOULDINGS: yt good judgment will be more than rewarded 


BADGES AND MASCOTS - LOCKING PETROL CAPS - IGNITION LOCKS 
HYDRAULIC ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
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and vehicle, in performance and in price. The two out- 
stinding examples are the Austin Healey and the 2-litre 
Triumph, The former is a model developed by the Healey 
Motor Car Company, a small British concern that has links 

ih the Nash Kelvinator Corporation—the largest inde- 
endent American car manufacturer outside the big three, 
GM, Chrysler and Ford. Based on the engine used in Austin 
Ago, the Austin Healey has passenger accommodation 

ore luxurious than the MG Midget, more luggage accom- 
iodation, and a modern appearance, all for a kerb weight 
| 18$ cwt—little more than that of the Midget and with 
iwice the MG’s engine capacity. The performance is out- 
tandingly good, with a maximum speed of about 110 m.p.h. 
When the Healey Company unveiled the car at last year’s 
Motor Show the price was announced at £850. Since then 
the Austin Company has undertaker responsibility for its 
production and, in spite of the addition of overdrive (which 
probably adds £50 to the retail price), the British price has 
been reduced by {100. A programme of 200 units a week 
has been rumoured; on such an output, and with the 
energy of Mr Lord and the British Motor Corporation 
organisation behind it, its sales in the United States might 
well outpace those of any British car, particularly if the 
Nash dealer organisation were concerned in its marketing. 


With a rather smaller engine (the Standard engine as used 
in the Vanguard and in the Ferguson tractor, which is 
produced in quantities which should ensure really low costs) 
the Triumph 2-litre is priced in this country nearly {£200 
below the Austin-Healey. No road tests have been pub- 
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lished, but officially reported performances of prototypes 
(presumably not entirely standard) have shown speeds of 
more than 120 m.p.h. The production cars should have 
excellent acceleration and a top speed of about roo m.p.h., 
and, given an effective dealer organisation, prospective sales 
in the American market should be impressive. The Sun- 
beam Alpine cannot hope to offer a performance compar- 
able with either of these two cars. The 2}-litre engine 
now gives 80 bhp ; but since the car’s kerb weight is over 
26 cwts—some 7 cwt more than the Austin Healey with 
its 90 bhp engine—its success must rest not so directly 
on its performance as on the sales appeal of its graceful 


lines and on the aggressive marketing ability that the . 


Rootes organisation has always shown. 


* 


The MG Midget continues its highly successful sales, 
but a successor can hardly be indefinitely delayed. The 
Austin Healey and the Triumph will have a top speed of 
30 per cent above that of the current Midget to set against 
their higher selling prices. Those who have bought, new 
and secondhand, the 20,000 Midgets must include a high 
proportion of the “ fancy ” of the current generation. The 
BMC can hardly fail to take advantage of the legend handed 
on to the succeeding generation, and of the strong dealer 
and service organisations that have been established, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern and Pacific Coast States. The 
owner of a sports car can overlook being left at the lights 





Engines : Front or Back? 


THE most successful Continental flat twin in front driving the front axle. 


similar body space—the Renault a little 
wider and the Standard a little roomier 
fore and aft. But the Renault saves an 


economy cars have their engines next The location of the engine next to the inch in overall height and 1:jin in 


to the axle they drive ; the Renault with axle it drives saves the weight and cost 
4-cylinder of a propeller shaft and the tunnel that 
Comparison of the rear 
cooled fiat four engine, both at the engined 750 c.c. Renault with the ortho- 


a vertical water-cooled 
engine, the Volkswagen with an air- houses it. 


wheelbase ; and 10 per cent in total 
weight. The lighter vehicle gets an 
almost identical performance with a 
slightly smaller engine and a 3-speed 


rear, and the Citroen with an air-cooled dox 803 c.c. Standard eight reveals very gear-box against four-speeds for the 


STANDARD EIGHT 


Standard, but it offers 
mo greater economy. 
This fact suggests that 
the Standard engine— 
designed five years 
later—shows a full 
measure of progress for 
that space of time. 


Comparison of the 
Volkswagen and the 
Morris Minor does not 
give such close resem- 
blance ; but the Morris 
Minor has I cwt more 
of weight, to be paid for 
initially and in running 
costs. The Morris 
Minor owner need re- 
sort less to the gear- 
box to attain a given 
performance ; the 
Volkswagen, with its 
lightly stressed engine, 
will . show. its quality 
on exacting terram of 
under hard driving. 
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When you buy a tyre— 





Do you go by technical points ? 


India has always been ia the forefront of tyre 
design and coastruction. 


Do you buy on price? 


——4 
= 
4 
= 
Price for price, India tyres are better value = 
because you do know the quality is there, 
Do you rely on reputation ? 


The “tyres with the Red Ring” have always 
been famous for long, trouble-free mileage. 
Remember, India tyres are fitted to Benticy cars. 
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by a standard saloon car, and on the open road che is not 
likely to be passed: very often by a saloon car driven by a 
pwierfamilias, €ven though the latter has a.20 m.p.h. advan- 
tage in maximum speed. But he is not likely to be allowed 
io forget a similar indignity inflicted on him by one of his 
own generation im a car as airy as his own. The perform- 
ance to be required may well call for an engine bigger 
ihan the current 14-litre MG ; the BMC, already repre- 
scnied in the over 2-litre field with the Austin Healey. 
t well choose a 44e-litre size, perhaps using a hotted 
version of the new 14-litre BMC engine embodied in 
newly announced MG Magnette saloon. If a 
MG achieved a weight similar to that of the new 
ett sports car of 14 cwt, the difference in its perform- 
> compared with the Austin Healey and Triumph should 
be made good by its lower price. 


the 


* 


The new Jowett Jupiter R4, unveiled on Wednesday, is 
a brilliant design. Im-terms of mechanical design, the low 

cight achieved is rematkabl¢, as a comparison with the 
other figures in the table shows. But in addition, the new 
technique developed for the construction of the body in a 
plastic fibre seems most promising, and may well be a most 
ipt reaction to the particular difficulties in which the Jowett 
Company finds itself’ The car should have a performance 
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comparable with the new Triumph Sports, and is reported 
to have excellent road behaviour. If, when it is in produc- 
tien, market arrangements can be made which are worthy 


of the technical quality of the product, its sales*in the USA 
might be substantial. 


A British-built open car which will be smaller than 
any of these and can hardly rival them in performance 
—but which may still earn more dollars than any—is the 
Nash NKi. This will embody the Austin engine used in 
the A4o and will be built in the Austin works at Long- 
bridge to designs by the Nash Kelvinator Corporation, who 
will market it. Production is expected next year or possibly 
even earlier. It is a tribute to the British industry that, after 
various European engines had been considered (which must 
have included the Fiat 1100 c.c. and the 1400 c.c.), Nash 
Kelvinator selected the Austin engine and decided on 
production at Longbridge. 


The opening of this article suggested a total of $100 
million of automobile sales in the North American market. 
The range of cars here discussed from the point of view of 
their saleability in the USA should do more than maintain 
their proportion of that total—to which should be added 
the sales of cars in Canada, mostly of standard saloon cars. 
In neither market has the British commercial vehicle, for 
all its success in certain other markets where it has com- 
peted very successfully with North American~ products, 
achieved substantial and enduring sales, 





Terms for Trade-Ins 


A REviEw of the second-hand car market in these columns in 
March, 1952, showed that almost all popular-priced cars built 
since the war were then selling above the list prices (includ- 
ing purchase tax) of new cars ; two-year-old carseof the lower 
price range were commanding a premium of about §0 per 
cent and five-year-old cars a premium of about Io per cent. 
In the medium price range two-year-old cars were about 
7 per cent and five-year-old cars about 37 per cent below list 
price. It was clear that the prewar pattern would one day 
reassert itself—that is, year-old cars selling at about 75 per 
cent of the list price, with a reduction of about 20 per cent of 
the diminishing values in each subsequent year. 


A second article last March showed that second-hand car 
prices declined sharply in the following year, but in the last 
six months demand for both new and second-hand cars 
strengthened, Despite the fact that new registrations 
totalled 133,732 for the first six months of this year, against 
80,871 in the first half of 1952, prices of second-hand cars 
have been distinctly firm. 


A few months ago there were very'few models which could 
not be obgained either “off the peg” or after “a wait no 
onger than would have been customary before the war for 
a car which was selling well. Today, a longer wait may be 
necessary for delivery of any of the more popular models, or 
cven for expensive cars, such as the Jaguar Mark VII, which 
sre selling well; and the public is ready to pay up to the 
‘ist price for year-old cars of the more popular models in 
‘iTst-class_ condition. 

In the United States, until recently, the rate of deprecia- 
ten of used car prices was rather highér than the prewar 
average Of about 2 per cent per month ; but American prices 
of used cars have also become firmer and are now roughly in 
line with prewar experience. 





The present state of the second-hand car market is shown 
in the graph. It is divided into three groups—cars with a 
list price below £800, between {£800 and £1,200, and above 
£1,200. The second-hand prices refer to cars basically the 
same as those still current. Thus a one-year-old car listed 
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below £800 still fetches almost the full list price, and about 
three-quarters of its list price when it is four years old, ‘The. 


steepest fall in second-hand values applies to cars listed above 
£1,200, which cannot be sold for half their list price at four 
years old. But all second-hand .yalues are still well above 
prewar levels. 
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RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS invite applications for a post In 
B their recently formed Organisation and. Methods Branch. The 
person selected will be responsible for the investigation and develop- 
ment of office metheds and accounting and other paper work systems. 











Applicants should have a University Degree, preferably in Engineer- 
ing. Science, or Mathematics, or a .professional qualification im 
- Er yr Accountancy; some years experience in a position of 
res and cent experience of methods siudy, A Know- 
led gt ma nes and equipment, including punt hed card 
quip it, is also Salary within the seale £875-£1,175 per 
Anu Pensions § me.—Applications, giving full details of age, 
qualifications xper : and when available, to the Chief Personnel 
Office: B.E.A Keyline House, Ruislip, Middlesex Closing date 
N ber 15, 1953. Psrsons who answered a similar advertisement m 
Tulvy last should not re-apply 
rESUTOR required by Foreign Office (German Section) for Wilton 
I Park Steyning, Sussex, Must be able to conduct small dis- 
ssion groups in German Qualifications British wnivershty 
raduates in one of the social sciences with good background know- 
i rf 1tiong and history of Great Britain and Germany. 
Preference given to specialists in industrial ‘lations Salary 
4 x.): Men, £812 by eight increments to £1,022; women, 
i6s6 ro n increments to £870. Point of entry - according to 
yualifications Writ giving date of birth, edu ation,: f ill details 
f qualifications and experience of posts held (including dates), to 
App ments Officer, Ministry of Labour and Nati al Servic 
1-6 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, quotmg E.C.930, by Noveniber 7, 1953. 
rigina stimonials should be sent, Oniy cal lidates selected 





ntery will be advised. 
SLIB (formerly known as i and 
A Information Bureaux) Director 


Association-of Special Libraries 
to appoint an Assistant 


research into documentation 


nropose 
proposes 


far 
aVi 





| 2 sponsibi 
thods sfs. ete. Experience in a special library, information 
} " ! vanisation and methods department is essential and 
\ 2 g is desirab! Some admin experience 
l be a i ) : on. Salary on a scale £700 x £30 
1,000 p num annuation similar to F.S.5.U. An 
ynal candida high .o his scale Appli ations 
should submitted m as possib Director, Aslib, 
i Pala Gate. London - 
N expanding Company requires the services of a woman graduate 
A t ind<:take fi i and office control-of a National Retailer Panel. 


i 
ties would be an advantage, as the work entaltls 




















? ait y a panel at full strength, checking field work organising 
ff routine and appreciation of findings in collaboration with 
t staff Statisticia Saiary mot less t n £625 per annum and the 
} f fa no b pension B 36 

CTUARY An. exceptional opportunity occurs for a qualified 
A Actuary anxious to make a career in Cons ing work. Age 

5 vears, bu uunger man preferred. Ait ig! } post 

red is. in the first instance, on the staff, the right man, who 

4:80 POSSCSS essary pe rsonality nd av ity to mix, Wi l 

fered a arly partnership, probably in about 18 months or less, 

F ietails give including initial 

ineratior ll be treated as strictly 

i al, sh and sent to Duncan C. 
Fraser and Co us . erpool, 2: 

DVERTISER, late 30s, seeks appointment as Senior Marketing 
A Executive in progressive company of national standing. Wide 
experience with front rank companies in Home and Export, Advtg., 
Mktz., Sales Prom. and Production problems. Languages.—Box 308. 

rOUNG ACTUARY, experienced security analysis, brokers’ reviews 
y and circulars, requires post with substantial firm of stockbrokers 
or ins ition. Salary £1,500 p.a.—Box 364 

ADY, recently returned from America, with wid ontacts in 
F Newspaper world, Hotel, Catering, Tourisn energeti and 
resourceful, has limited company; no liabi s. Invaluable to 
S requiring enterprising assistant to help work up business, 

rti where American contacts useful.—Box 368. 
| ADY, early 30s, Australian born, American citizen, 12 years’ 

4 busir ‘experienc including U.S.A... seeks lucrative and 
sponsible position as confidential secretar or 1dministrative 
ssistant. Drives car. Willing to travel.—Box 363. 
CIOLICITOR (39), 24 years in charge legal department large com- 
> met ul firm West Afr a, seeks commercial or legal appointment 
London.—Box 359 


tiie: NEW PELICAN BOOKS.—* The Chemical Industry ’’ by T. I, 
Williams (2s.) and “ Balance Carried - Forward’' by R. R. 

( 2s Full list of titles available from Penguin Books 

Lid., Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 

\ SALES EXECUTIVE wanted by young graduate 

«\ with three years’ experience in market research and the 
m of market appreciations behind him, now wishes to 


~wmber (2s. 6d.) 
Dost (26) who, 
prepara- 
change over 


» @ more practical commercial job. A business dealing with the 
mass market, where this experience would be of most value, is 
preferred Box 358 


— 
SU 


A Riviera heliday by air 
at specially reduced rates ? 
A week in North Africa? 
These are only two of the 
ideas in Cooks Winter Sun- 
shine programme. Send 
for it today. 


you want COOKS 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. UH/2/RO, Berkeley St., London, W.i, 
or branches ; or any office of Dean & Dawson Ltd. 


/ Then send for Cooks 
. Winter Sports Programme. 

it's full of holidays at 
a famous resorts. Expert? 
F Not too sure of your ski 
legs ? All the answers are 
there -—at modest prices too, 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Canada with Limited Liability).—-CANADIAN PACIFIC RAI way 


€Incorpora ‘+ ih 


PEKPETUAL FUUR PER CNT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 
STUCK.—NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY FOUR PER CEN 
DEBENTURE STOCK.—CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAIiway 
FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK.—ATLANTIC 4Np 
NORTH-WEST RAILWAY FOUR PERCENT FIRST MORTC Aci 
REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK: —In._ preparation for Uh. pay 
men: of the half-yearfy interest due January ft 1954, on the aboy. 
Stocks, the Transfer Books will be closed on November 20 1953 
and will be reopened on January 2, 1954.—R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy 
Secretary, 8 Waterioo Place, Pall Mail, London, §.W.1. Octob«r 2i, 


1953 

EPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
] require ene Principal Seientifie Officer (minimum age 3) ins) 
and one Scientific Officer. (minimum age 21 years), unesta! ved 
posts, in Headquarters: Office for work on economic problems asso- 
Claicad with application of scientific research and developm to 
industmal processes; ist or 2nd class Hons, degree in Economics 


required: for P.S.O. Ist or 2nd class Hons, degree in Science 
ecouonncs or operational research experience acceptable. Appoin 
meni for three years only, Inclusive remuneration (454 hour 
within range, P.S.O. (men) £1,161-£1,550; S.O. (men) £475-£877: 
rather-less tor women, 

Write, giving date of birth, education, full details of qualifications 
and experience of posts held (including dates), to Appointments 
Officer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1, quoting E.D,858/859, by November 7, 1953. 

NO original testimonials should be sent, Only candidates sec! od 
for interview will be advised, 

Bige crelemsoge ACCOUNTANT with séveral years’ service as Hi.M, 

/ Inspector of Taxes seeks an opportunity of joining a large [ndus- 
trial Group, to initiate or assume charge of existing Taxation Depart- 
ment for control and supervision of the global tax liabilities o/ 
Group.-—Box 365. 
eee EXECUTIVE required by progressive Giasgow Com 

pany. The position is an- executive oné imvolying. contro! of a 
department mass-producing specialised food lines. -A Chemistry o 
Engineering Degree, though not essential, willbe regarded as an 
astct. Commencing saiary £1,250 a year, plus-expenses. Full par i- 
lars of age, qualifications and experience Will be ‘treated with th: 
strictest .confidence.—Box 361. 

\ ANAGEMENT Consullants are required by the Wallace Attwood 
4 Company. Applicants between the ages of 30 and 45 must pos: 

a University degree or technical equivalent in engineering and ha 
held responsible executive positions, A thorough practical and 
current knowledge of the organisation and routines of industrial « 
cerns is essentia: Substantial salary and excellent prospects ar: 
ee in confidence to Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, 
S.W.1. 

haere required for senior position 

4 expanding virile export organisation, 
for man with ability to match ambition, Experience in selling oft 
machines and sales or export administration essential, Must 
prepared some travelling overseas. Age 28-38. Initial salary not 3 
than £850. Consideration only to those stating fully age, educaiio 
languages, posts held, present salary. All applications wil! 
answered and treated in strictest confidence.—Box 357. 
oe eee WANTED, able to write briefs for business man 

4 ad hoc following subjects: Commonwealth Trade, GATT, J: 
Stock Banking. Remunerative fees paid or would employ part-ti: 
if preferred. State age and experiencé.—Box 362. 

\ ev eeees CLERK required for position offering experience in 
4 all types of actuarial work in Life Assurance and Perman 


in London Office of 
Exceptional oppor 


Sickness and Accident Insurance, Applicants should be working for 
Parts 1 or 2 of the Institute Examinations.—Write to the Manager 


and Actuary, Medical Sickness Society, Limited, 7, Cavendish Sq 
London, W.1, 

4 oS eee MANAGER wanted with thorough appreciation 
4X and experience of mod¢rn merchandising technique and admin 
of advertising and_ promotional programmes. Write, giving 
ground details to Box 367, ‘ 
\ ANUFACTURERS and others interested in developing Italian 
a markets invited contact gentleman (English) with high 
connections. Only propositions with large or medium-sized poten ial 
considered. References required and given.—Box 360. 
] WANT to become a Surtax payer (in due course). I have an 

_ Honours Degree in Eeonomics, a sound. practical knowledge of 
all aspects of Export, selling experience at home and abroad, a 
knowledge of French and German and a liking for sales promo!ion 
and advertising. Age 33.—Repiy to Box 355. _ 


JERSON, age 25-35, with literary flair for writing articles, and 

who has engineering background, required by large compan 
for work connected with interna! publicity. Must be able to have 
bright ideas and think up material for articles on production 
methods, time study, foremanship and general managemen(.— 


Box 353. 


4;.NGINEERING .HONOURS GRADUATE (Cambridge), aged 5) 
#4 retiring from administrative service abroad seeks occupation 
in scientific or operational research. Somewhat obsolete technically 
but eould relieve scientists of administrative routine. Satisfied with 
small salary to supplement pension.—Box 350. 


Super Fine Wire - 
002" downward 


Our greatly extended and modernized Fine Wire Plant 's 
now producing Super Fine Wire in all our standard AWoys, 
particularly ‘ Nichrome * V, * Nichrome ’ and ‘ Advance’ i0 
sizes from -002” downward. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 


MANCHESTER 15 : 
Specialists in Nicke and Nickei Alloys 
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A complete After Sales Service for all EUCLID equipment is provided by the distributors 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


and Agencies throughout the World 





Subsidiary Companies Branches Works 





RR CRRA 5 


MOREA 
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leading manufacturers 
of office machines 
in Europe. 








The steel used in the manufacture of all Olivettl 
products is subjected to the most exacting laboratory 
tests, and the precision of every component is 
guaranteed through all the manufacturing stages, 
From design to the finished machine, quality 
materials and skilled workmanship combine to 
ensure a product of lasting efficiency, 


Lexikon | 
An, office typewriter 


of entirely new design 
and superior workmanship 


Price: £55.0.0d. - | 


BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 10 Berkeley Square -London W 1 
Authorized dealers throughout the country FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 2° 
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After Dinner 
Speeches... 








4a 7 
Up to seventy you 
are young, from seventy 
to seventy-five elderly. 
But over seventy-five you 
Sir Charles B. Cochran 


SLY I9 


An 


Prices from 1/9d. each 


Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS 





W.0.&H. 0. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. ECI7B 


Chuuwel's 


famous English shoes 











Ties more in our men’s 
shoes than meets the eye, and 
CHETWYND is an investment 
you'll never regret. Black Calf 
Suede (reversed calf) 

Willow Calf 


at 





: .t 
24.25 NEW SOND STREET W 
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SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S 


WAR MEMOIRS 
The Sixth and Final Volume 





N the context of 1953 this last volume of Sir Winston 
| Churchill’s War Memoirs is the most enthralling. 
It is an account not so much of the series of great 
victories that ended the War as the story of the personal 
negotiations between Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt, 


and later Truman, about the shaping of the post-war 


| world. 


In American eyes, at least, the word Yalta has become 


| synonymous with Munich. Sir Winston now tells what 
| really was agreed there and in what manner the Russians 
| voided their pledges. 


Equally absorbing is his account of how the Western 


| armies failed to carry out the occupation of Berlin, 


Vienna and Prague, all of which would have had a 
profound effect upon the present situation. How, too, 
America’s feeling that British “ ambition” after the 


| war must be curbed led to fatal divergence between 


American and British dealings with Russia. 

The whole volume is summed up in Sir Winston’s 
words “ How the Great Democracies triumphed, and 
so were able to resume the follies which had so nearly 
cost them their life ”’. 


That is why he has named it— 


‘TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY’ 


NOW APPEARING IN THE 


Daily 
Celegraph 
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* THROUGH THE PHILIPS WORLD WINDOW 





a name of Philips has long been associated with 
measuring instruments of all types. And a Philips 
Oscillograph can be supplied on the spot to a Sydney 
industrialist as quickly as can a radio set, an electric 
lamp or any other of the numerous electrical products 
for which the name of Philips is famous. 

Indeed, you will see the well-known Philips emblem in 
every corner of the globe. Behind this emblem stands 
a great reputation, built up during more than half a 
century of research and experience in all aspects of 
electrical development. 


PHILIPS 


SERVE THE ENTIRE WORLD Pe eee eee ie 


always supply you on the spot. 
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ELECTRONIC TUBES INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS * RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS * MEASURING 
APPARATUS * ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES * MEDICAL APPARATUS -  H.F. GENERATORS _* WELDING 
ELECTRODES AND WELDING PLANTS -* CINEMA EQUIPMENT ~- RADIO AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTO- 
MATIC AND LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS 


RADAR INSTALLATIONS ‘ DIAMOND TOOLS “ INDUSTRIAL RECTIFIERS ° PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INSTALLATIONS * IMAGE AMPLIFIERS * ‘TAPE RECORDERS. : 











